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CODE COMES MILSLEDY SE 


CORO OR OL OOO SOLOS; 


ADVERTISEMENT from the 
Author to the Reader. 


17 S it cannot be thought ſtrange, that ha- 
ving by this Edition an opportunity of 
reviſing this Book, I ſhould comply with 
it; ſo neither can it, that when I did ſo, 1 
= ſhould find many things in it, (being a juvenile 
$ compoſition) which my now riper, and as I 
8 preſume better judgment, cannot ſo well approve 
of. I have indeed found many things that were 
not as they ſhould be ; ſome as to notion, ſome 
as to fact, and ſome as to manner of expreſ- 
ſion ; and accordingly what I have obſerv'd of 
this kind, at leaſt in the moſt conſiderable inſtan- 
ces, I have endeavour'd to recti, leaving out 
what was incorrigible, and making ſome improve- 
ments. up and down as occaſion offered : Ana 
tho” I cannot ſay it is now ſo correct as if it 
were the preſent production of my pen, yet I 
think it is indifferently ſo. And accordingly, 
this Edition, is the Eaition which I would com- 
mend to poſterity, not owning the former, any 
farther than they agree with this. Tn like man- 
ner as St. Auſtin ſays of his imperfeft Book upon. 
Geneſis, ritten when he was young, which he 
would have meaſured * what he wrote after- 


2 ©. Wards. 


 evards upon the ſume ſubject, when he was 4 


Biſhop. Breviter admoneo ut illi duodecem libri 


legantur, quos longe poſtea Epiſcopus feci, & ex 


ipſis de ifto judicetur. The ſame with due ac- 


commodation ſay T here, deſigning as I have op- 


portunity to reviſe my other writings, and to 
correct what is amiſ$.in them: In the mean 
while all that I have farther to ſay upon this 
occaſion is, that 1 there be any thing in the 
verſe part, that ſhall appear offenſive in ſtrict- 
neſs of notion, as perhaps there may, this line in 


Particular, 
But ſure he coveted to have thee there. 


T would not have it taken as offered for theolo- 


gical or philoſophick truth, but only as a ſtroke | 


of Poetry, which with equitable Readers I hope 
ll find allowance, 
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DRAKE 


DAR 
83828888999 
TO THE 


READ ER. 


O all the tedious things in the world, I was 


ever the leaſt friend to long Prefaces; and 
therefore I ſhall only commend to your 
hands this Collection of Miſcellanies, occaſionally 
compoſed at ſeveral times, as my humour and lei- 
ſure ſerv'd me, with a brief account of my defign, 
as to both parts of the Collection. 


Not to trouble you with a pompous diſcourſe of 
„% the nature of Poetry, its meatures of Criticiſm, its 
DG 


variety, antiquity, its great uſe and excellence, 
and the like, which have been at large ſet forth 
by many curious pens ; I have only leiſure at pre- 
ſent to obſerve, that Poetry is of late mightily 
fall'n from the beauty of its idea, and from its an- 
tient majeſty and grandeur, as well as credit and 
reputation. 
It may appear ſtrange indeed, that in ſuch a 
I refining age as this, wherein all things ſeem ready 
¶ to receive their laſt turn and finiſhing ſtroke, Poe- 
FI try ſhould be the only thing that remains unimpro- 
ved. And yet ſo it happens, that which we gene- 
rally have now a-days, is no more like the thing it 
was formerly, than modern religion is like primitive 
J chriſtianity, 1 
Lis with this as with our Muſick. From grave, 
majeſtick, ſolemn trains, where deep inſtructive 
= R ſenſe 
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To the RRA DER. 
ſenſe is ſweetly convey'd in charming numbers, 
where equal addreſs is made to the judgment | 
and the imagination, and where beauty and | 
 Krength go hand in hand; tis now for the moſt | 
art dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff, conſiſt- 
ing either of mad extravagant rants, or flight wit- | 
ticiſms, and little amorous conceits, fit only for a | 
Tavern entertainment; and that too among Rea- 
ders of a Dutch palate. | | 
The truth is, this moſt excellent and divine art 
has of late been ſo cheapned and depretiated by | 
the bungling performances of ſome who thought 
themſelves inſpired, and whoſe readers too have 
been more kind to them then their planets, that 
Poetry is almoſt grown out of repute ; and men come 
ſtrongly prejudiced againſt any thing of this kind. 
as expecting nothing but froth and emptineſs ; 
and to be a Poet, goes for little more than a Coun- 
try Fidler. „ 
But certainly he had once another character, 
and that in as nice and wiſe an age as this. If we 
may believe the great Horace he was one, 
EZ Cui mens diviuior, atque 0s 
Magna tocuturum---- . 
He had then his Temple ſurrounded with a divine 
glory, ſpoke like the Oracle of the God of Wiſ- 
dom, and could deſcribe no Hero greater than 
bimſelf. Poetry was once the miſtreſs of all the 
arts in the circle, that which held the reins of the 
world in her hand, and which gave the firſt, and 
(if we may judge by the effects) perhaps the beſt 
inſtitutes for the moralizing and governing the 
ſſions of mankind. 1 j 
The deſign therefore of the preſent undertaking, 
3s to reſtore the declining genius of Poetry to its 


pri- 


To the Reaper. 
primitive and genuine greatneſs, to wind up the 
ſtrings of the Muſes lyre, and to ſhew that ſenſe 
and gracefulneſs are as conſiſtent in theſe as in any 
other compoſitions. I defign here all the maſcu- 
line ſenſe and argument of a diflertation, with the 
advantage of poetick fineneſs, beauty and ſpirit ; 
and accordingly I have made choice for the moſt 
part of divine and moral ſubjeQs ; and if I med- 
dle with any other ſort, I commonly turn the 
ſtream another way,” as particularly in thoſe two 
Poems call'd Beauty and Love, which I have 


reſcued from thoſe ſordid abuſes they have hither- 


to ſuffer'd. 1 | 
. I confeſs 'tis a difficult province to make ſub» 
ſtantial maſſy ſenſe yield to the ſoftneſs of Poetry 3 
and accordingly we find there are few Poems after 
the divine and moral way, but what are ſtiff, flat 
and inſipid; but without this mixture, Poetry is 
nothing worth; and when it has it, it has all it 
can have, and is withal ſo divine a thing, that 
even Plato, I fancy, would give it entertainment 
in his Commonwealth. | 
I need not make any other apotogy for my con- 
verſing with the Muſes ; for I do not think it an 
employment beneath the character of a ſcholar ; 
and though I have, in a manner, now ſet up my 
outmoſt pillar, yet I can't find in my heart to re- 
pent me of thoſe few blank hours beſtow'd in this 
exerciſe, For I have the example of ſome of the 
greateſt and wiſeſt in all ages to warrant me; and 
the greatneſs of Solomon is ſeen as much in his di- 
vine paſtoral, the Cauticles, as in his Proverbs or 
Sermons ; and the wiſe Ben- Sirach, among other 
characters of his Heroes, puts in this among the 
4 2 | reſt 
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reſt, that they were ſuch as found our muſical tunes, 
and recited verſes in writing, Ecclus. xliv. 5. 


And thus much for the verſe part. Concerning 
the Eſſays and Diſcourſes, I have only this to ſay, | 
that I deſign'd in them as much brevity and clear- | 
neſs as are conſiſtent with each other, and to 
abound in ſenſe rather than words: I wiſh all men | 


would obſerve this in their writings more than they 


do. I'm ſure the multitude of books, and the 

ſhortneſs of life require it; and ſenſe will lie in a 
little compaſs, if men would be perſuaded to vent 

no notions but what they are maſters of; and were 


Angels to write, I fancy we ſhould have but few 
Folio's. | | a 

I bis is what I defign'd and endeavour'd in the 
whole. Whether I have attain'd it or no, I ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the candid and indifferent 
Reader. | 


All Souls Coll. 
June 1. 1687. 


J. Nokals. 
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bn 216 
A AY, bold Heentious Muſe, 
What noble ſubject wilt thou chuſe; 
| . Ofwhargrem Hero, of what mighth thing, 
5 Win chou in boundleſs numbers fing ? 
: Sing theaunfarhom'd depths of love, 
For who the wondlers done by love can, tell, 
By love, Which is it ſelf all miracle) 
40 lere in vaſt endleſs ciroles may ſt thou rove, 
of Hnd Ike h traben planet af the d yyy 
| In an orb unbo 1 2und 10 ed ſtray. TED NH iv 
ing n of = — = | 
reat be thy genius, ſparkling every line; 
35 015 — 2 — rehearſe: - 
Greater than that. 
Vhich on the teeming Chaos brooding ſute, 
And hatch'd with kindly heat, the Univerſe. 
ow God in mercy choſe to bleed; and dye, 
To reſene man from miſery⸗ ? _ -/ 
an, not his creature only, but his nem. 
5 B II. Lo, 


FF 
„in- Gethſemane, Idee him proftra te ye, 1 
Fend with the weight of his, great agon ). 
I "The common ſluces of the eyes 
To vent his mighty Paſſion won't _ = 
- His tortured body weeps all oer, 3 
And out of every pore 
Buds forth a precious gem o 78 b. 
How ſtrange the power of afflictions rod 
When in the hand of an incenſed God! 
Like the commanding wand 
In Moſes's hand, 
It works a miracle, and turns the flood. 
Of tears into a Sea of blood. 
See with what pomp ſorrow does now appear! 
How proud fhe is of being ſeated here ! 


She never wore Wh 
So rich a dye beſordG w. 
Long was he willing to decline. e,, 
Th. encounter of the wrath divine. + Wn 
Thrice he ſent for his releaſe 1 
Patherick embaſſies of peace : : Pau 


At length, his 1 e overcame his doubt, 


Reſolv d be n my _ bloody flag bung out, In. 
oo 

And now the tragick ſcene's lend. il 

Where drawn in full Battalia are laid An 

Before his eyes, it 

That numerous hoſt of Wie ui 


He muft withſtand, that map of w woe 
Which he muſt underg 8 
That heavy wine- preſs which — by him be trol, 
The whole artillery- of God. 
He ſaw that face, whoſe very e. 
Chears Angels, with its beatifick light, 
Contracted now Ing a dreadful frown,.' 
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All cloath'd with thunder, big with death 
And ſhowers of hot burning wrath, 
Which ſhortly muſt be poured down. 
3 He ſaw a black and dlm al ſcroll, 
; | Of fins paſt, preſent, and to come, 
With their intolerable doom, 
Which would the more oppreſs his fpotleſs fouls 
As th' elements are weighty proved, 
en from their native. ſtation they're — 
Ne ſaw the foul ingratitude of thoſe, 5 
Vho would the labours of his love oppoſe; 
And reap no benefit by all his een Fc 
e ſaw all this, | 
And as he ſaw, to waver he be i 
And almoſt to repent * his great love 2 man. 


hen lo, a heavenly form all bright and fair, 
Pwifter than thought, ſhot thro th enlighten d air. 
| He who fat next th imperial throne, 

\nd read the counſels of the great ee 1 01 
ho in Eternity's myſterious glaſs, 


ay both what was, what is, and what mk come to | 


He came with reverence profound [paſs 
\nd rais'd his proftrate Maker from the ground; 3 
Wiped off the bloody ſweat 
ith which his face and garments too were wet: 
And comforted his dark benighted mind, 


2 -4 Vith ſoyereign cordials of light rein . Hy 
Wis bis Sons in in ſoft addrefles he began 


ortifie his kind defigns for man 
a to him the book of God's decree, 
And ſhew'd him what muſt be: 
Alledg'd the truth of prophefies, | 

Types, figures, and ies | 
How needful it was to ſupply, N 
Vith humane race, the ruins o Sky... 
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How this would new acceſſion With 
Po theceleftialquire g:.- 2i/} {1 
| And how withal, it vwuld inſpire 7 
New matter for the pra ife of the great 
How he, ſhould feeche travailot his doul; : 
Thoſe ſufferings; uh ick had 17 good: en. 
How. great the trium phs of hipmGtoryy! , 
How glorious his aſcent would be 
aan 1bli in Heaven hes fhoutd:obtain / 
By a few hours of pain z 


A Spirit divine: wh 
Through:the thick veil ef geit dil ie \ 
erful he was, all- v r 
4 with his — — fli 2 
8. ous Angel _— 150 

To tho bright reg ions onda days 
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Kate of man. nt od 
en od v, 
Anda now hat 8 odigious hour, 
When God-muſt ſubject be to —_ power * 
That hour is com,, 

The unerrin 
"Twas heard below down to Hell's loweſbroom,- | 
And ſtrait· ch infornal powers ch 

Open che ſcene, 
Wonders of i ence d villany ; 
How wicked mercenary hands, 

Dare to invade him hom they 1 
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With ſwarde _ n round he 
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ſta 
Who knew no  orber gu. der eiter ene, 
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ni lugt Df wi) elt 
Where to etęrnal ee egg. 8 1 
He ſpake, — zem ine Champion fed; ? 
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clock of fare has ruck , 


Muft, and ior ck 
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leſs | 


And once again, was: 
e Ki Kale ich «omar ooo Vein. 


[3] 
Once wich hie powerful breath he e 


"Intl Therude Alanin of Hell. e - 
2 ray of his divini 7j) 
Shot forth With that bold ahſwer I am He: 


They reel andi ſlagger, and: falb to Pages "Th 
R Hor God was in the found, - 


Phe wick of God was once rote to | 
Walking in the e rden, heard: 
guilty: hearers bers 


I his little victoryhe won, 
Shew'd what he could have done. 
But he to whom as chief was Siren 
The whole militia ot Heaven, 
That mighty he, 
Declines all guards for his defence, | 


nut that of his inſeparable i innocence 0 Wo 


And Ives UP; his Uberty. . 
He's 1 1 05 bucks mi 


Wich cords they bind his ficted hands: : 
But ah! hownveak; what nothings wauldthey prove, 
Were he not held by we ones, of rer 
Once more, weary d Muſe, thy: ibn | 
and 105 Legen e. or . 
A ſteep aſcent: But moſt to him allo bore 
The burthen of a Croſs this way beſore. 
(The Croſs aſcends, there's fomerbing in. i i. 
| That moral is and myſtical; 
No heights uf fortune are from thee eure, 
Afflictions ſometimes climb, as well as fall.) 
lere breathe a while and view, 
The dolefull'ſt picture forrow everdrew: 4 
The Lord of life, Heaven's daningSan, | 
Phe great, th? un _ {6 
2 | :With 


__ 
With out-ftretch'd arms, nail'd to a curſed tree, 
Crown'd with ſharp thorns, cover d with infamy : | 

He who be Me 
So many miracles had done, . 
The lives of others to reſtoreg 
Does with a greater, loſe his own. © 
Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain, 
 _ .,__ _ Moſt exquifite and poignant pain, 
So long the ſympathizing Sun his light withdrew, 
And wonder'd how the Stars their dying Lord could 
h 1 1 e eien. 
This ſtrange defect of light, 
Does all the ſages in Aſtronomy affright, 
With fears of an eternal night. _ 
Th' intelligences in their courſes ſtray, 
And travellers below miſtake their way; 
Wond'ring to be benighted in the midſt of day. 
Each mind isſeiz'd with horror and deſpair, 
And more o'erſpread with darkneſs than the air. 
Fear on, tis wondrous all, and new; 
Tis what paſt ages never knew. 
Fear on, but yet you'll find. 
The great Eclipſe is ſtill behind. 
| The luſtre of the face divine, 
Does on the mighty ſufferer no longer ſhine. 
God hides his Glories from his fight, | © | 
With a thick ſkreen made of Hell's groſſeſt night. | 
- Cloſe-wrought it was, and ſolid, al! 
Compacted and ſubſtantial ; 
Impenetrable to the beatifick Light: 
Without complaint, he bore 
The tortures he endur'd before; 
But now, no longer able to conta, 

Under the great hyperbole of pain, 

He mourns, and with a ſtrong pathetick cry, 

Laments the {ad deſertion of the Deity, 
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Here 


. 
Here ſtop, my Muſe, ſtop and admire, 
my: The Breather of all Life does now expire: 
His milder Father ſummons him away 
His breath obediently he does reſign: 


115 a ren ux. his foul conveyy 
Nad calm the relicks of his grief with hymns divine. 

lain, — - 

will ANNOTATIONS. 

2 TH 8 Ode is after the Pindarick way; which is 


the higheſt. and moſt magnificent kind of 
writing in verſe ; and conſequently fit only for 
great and noble ſubjects; ſuch as are as boundleſs 
Jas its own numbers: The nature of which is to be 
looſe and free; and not to keep one ſettled pace; 
but ſometimes like a gentle ſtream, to glide along 
J peaceably within its own channel; and ſometimes, 
bs like an impetuous torrent, to roll on extra vagantly, 
and carry all before it. Agreeable to that de- 
ſcription of Horace: FFF 
2 7 Nunc pace delabentis Hetruſcum 
In mare, nunc lapides adeſos, 

Stirpeſque raptas & pecus & domos 
Voltientis una, non ſine montium 
CFCilamore vicinæque yu. 
ht, | And: this-may'ſerve to explain the introduction of 


Aud hatch'd with kindly heat the Unwverſe. 
Love, in the gentile Theology, as a certain wri- 
ter obſerves, is made the molt antient of the Gods, 
and the Sire of all things. Agreeably to what Plu- 
rarch, as he ſays, tells us, that for this reaſon He- 

/d made Love the moſt antient of the Gods, Ire 
le di dv j rio. And it is deſcri- 
MOL 92 | B 4 b b 0 


LES. - 
bed, he ſays, by Simmias Rhodids,in à pair of 
S; which fuited well with the fymbolicab re- 
pr ating of the Chaos:by'aw Egg, which: was 


brooded and hatch'd- under theſe wings of Lowe. 
To which alſo Atiſtophanes, as he notes, cinifome | 
_ meafurealiudes in his Coſinogony. The plain and 
undiſguiſed meaning of all which is this; That the 


creation of the world was the effect of the divine 


Love. The rad which God had in it being not the | 
acquiſition of any good to himſelf, but only the 
gommußicatiob 0 Ris own agel and h app ines. 


According to Wo of St. An Qu not ind | 

gentia feciſti er tdi Von FRE Tae. 

| e c. 4. at nf 15 Te 
1 * elements, are aur 


He ſado the ut tos e tea theſe, & Ve, 


The bitter hpteticins. of our Lord's cup men- N 
ion d hitherto, were taken from things relating to 


his own petfonal concern. But this laſt motive of 


his ſorrow, proceeds wholly on the behalf of others; | 


of whole final 1 impenitence he is ſuppoſed to have 


a forefight. This I take to be a good and er | 
infinuation of the excellency of our Blefled Lord's | 
GEL his exceeding great Love and Philanthro- | 


when among the other ingredients of his Paſ- 


A is ſuppoſed to be' one, That there would | 
be me, who, by their own default, would receive | 


benefit from! it. * 8 & af abs e 41 5 1e O48 


Unſeal'd | 


„„ as fr an of wal -- 


tion. 


[9] 


Unſtal'd to him the book of God's decree; &c. 


ubether the Angel uſed theſe topicks of conſo» 


lation or no; is a thing as indifferent to my pur» 

ſe, as tis uncertain. In the Seri pture it is only 
aid in general, That there appeared an Angel from 
heaven ſtrengthniug him. However, theſe arguments 
are ſuch as are probable and pertinent; and that's 


In haſte for news the heavenly people ran, 
Aid jay d to hear the hopeful ſtate of man. 
It is highly reaſonable to believe, that thoſe bleſs 
ſed and excellent Spirits, who out of their compaſ- 
ſionate love and concern for mankind, uſhered 
in the news of our Saviour's Nativity, with An- 
thems of praiſe and ere e ; and are ſaid 


likewiſe to rejoice at the converſion of a ſinner; 


' i were alſo mi 8 tily tranſported with joy, when they 


underſtood that our Saviour, notwithſtanding the 
reluctancy of innocent nature, was at length fully 
reſolved to undertake the price of our Redemp- 


Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain, 
Moſtexquiſite and poignant pain. ; 

It is obſerved to have been the opinien of the an- 
tient Bathers, that the ſufferings which our Blefled 
Saviour underwent in his body, were more af, 
flictve to him than the ſame would have been to 
another man, upon the account of the excellency 


and quickneſs of his ſenſe of feeling: And this“ 


opinion I take to be as reaſonable, as tis pious. 
For ſince according to — of Philoſo- 
phy, the ſenſe of feeling ariſes from the _ „or- 
tion of the firſt qualities; it follows, that the bet» 


B 5 18, 


11 | | 
is, the better his feeling muſt needs be. Now tis 
very reaſonable to believe, that that man who 
was to be ſubſtantially united to the Godhead, and | 
who was begotten by the miraculous overſhadow- | 
ings of the Holy Spirit, ſhould have a body en- 
dow'd with the be complexion, and moſt noble 
harmony of qualities that could be, that ſo it 
might be a ſuitable organ for his excellent ſoul. | 
And if fo, then it follows, that the fleſh of our 
Lord's body was ſo ſoft and tender, and his. feel- 
ing ſo exquiſitely quick and ſenſible, as never any 
man's'was before : And conſequently, the ſevere 
uſages which he underwent, not only at his Paſ- 
fion, but throughout his whole life, muſt needs 
be in a ſingular manner afflictive to him. And. | 
hence appears the vanity of their opinion, who are | 
little or nothing affected with the confideration of | 
our Lord's Paſſion, becauſe they think it was made 
light to him, by reaſon of his union with the God- 
head. Twas eaſy for him (ſome inconſiderate per- 
ſons are ready to ſay) to ſuffer this, or this; for 
he was God, and not mere man, as we are. True, 
he was ſo; but his being God did no way leſſen 
the puniſhment he underwent as man, but only 
ſupported him in his Exiſtence under it, in the 
ſame manner as God is pp, by an act of his 
Almighty power, to preſerve the bodies of the 
damn'd, incorruptible among the everlaſting burn- 
ings. But this I think is no kindneſs to them. 
Neither did the ſociety of the divine nature any 
more diminiſh the ſufferings of our deareſt Lord ; 

nay, in one reſpect, it ee an accidental aggra- 
vation to them, becauſe upon the account of this 
noble union, he had given him a body of a moſt 
admirable complexion and harmonious tempera- 
ture, and conſequently of a fleſh exceeding ten- 


der, 
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Jer, and .moſt exquiſitely perceptive of the leaſt 
impreſſions. | wot 


So long the Hp, hizing Sum his light withdrew, 
And wonder d how the Stars their dying Lord 
„ , repo 1 
The Eclipſe which accompany'd the Paſſion of 
our Saviour was ſo remarkable and miraculous, 
that *twas taken notice of by the Gentile hiſtori- 
ans. There are three things which made this 
Eclipſe ſo very remarkable; the time of its ap- 
pearance ; the time of its duration; and the de- 
gree of it. 1. For the time of its appearance; it 
was at full Moon, when the Moon was not in 
conjunction with, but in oppoſition to the Sun. 
And this appears not only from the teſtimony of 
Dionyſius, who isobſerved to affirm, that he ſaw it 
at that time, but alſo from the time of our Lord's 
Paſſion, which, according to the relation of the 
Evangeliſt, was at the celebration of the Paſſover. 
Now the Jews were bound to celebrate the Paſchal 
ſolemnity always at full Moon; as is to be ſeen 
in the twelfth of Exodus. This was no time there- 
fore for a natural Eclipſe, becauſe twas impoſſible 
that the Moon ſhould then interpoſe betwixt us 
and the Sun. 2. For the time of its duration; it 
was full three hours; which is another Evidence 
that this was no natural Eclipſe: For the natural 
Eclipſe of the Sun can never laſt ſo long, both be- 
calls of the great diſproportion between the Sun's 
magnitude, and that of the Moon, and becauſe of 
the ſwift motion of the latter. 3. For the degree 
of it, it was a total Eclipſe. The Sun was ſo 
darkned, that (as an eminent hiſtorian is ſaid to 
report, writing of that Eclipſe) the Stars appear'd. 
And that is another argument that it was no natu- 


that the light of the Sun was not 8 by 


vature, the Sun rein'd in his light, and lu end- 


au of the Stars is not directly expreſs d, 


| al infli 
were ended. before heath, yet, | poſe, (an 
1 think nh EFF ain e ſome lit (le po 
of mind, remaining 


| C 12 1 ; 

ral eee it being impoſſible that the bo. 

dy of the Moon, which is ſo infinitely leſs than 

that of the Sun, ſhould totally eclipſe it. 0 
< chreeremarkables are campriſed in the 

pals of theſe two verſes. For in that it 18, ad, 

that. the Sun withdrew his light, it is intimated. 


the, ordinary conjunction of the Moen, but that 
by an. extraordinary commiſſion from the God of 


ed the, emillion.gf bis beams. And this denotes 


the. time of its ap Kang (vis, when the Moon a 
Was. not in. conjunction. The time of its: ag P 
is e by th he words, ſo long. And laſtly, 2 

degree of it is implied in the If verſe, a 1 5 8 


ut only e and e for the 7 oe: . 


genen 0 


| ci cal. the cle. of } 10 he aith Hymns ' 
Aiviue. ; 
It is here ſuppoſed, that the Paſſion of our Saviour J 


was 17 over, and his Father's wrath wholly ap- 
For e becqmes of the doctrine of | 

Pon, 's local deſcent into, Hell, cqncerning hich | 

Lam not minded at nt 72 5 move a ute, 

I cannot.think, that] he:went thithe er, ther to he 


” torment or punihimen His ,own;wo 
Croſs, I is fi d, 2 apparently, boa > 


Y 
0 q 
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* But yet, though the bitter e Was wholly 
_ drank F upon the Croſs, tis 1 to "rl 


ſome pulg el ef; it to remain behind for a time. 
Though all, his - fufferings, aud 155 tion 


moi oF 


e the after-droppings of à 
ſhower, 


ſhower,, ed his Gul. 1 not immediately 

ſhake off, „ upon her releaſe from the body. Inals 

luſion to that of Yirgil, 
pant 11g Pheniſſa 1 recens 4 vulrere Dido, 4 
» Brnabat H lvs in magng—--- 

Were h e Poet fancies th e ; ghoſt of Dido being 
newly releas d from the pains of love, could not 
preſently forget her Thady walks and melancholy 

retirements: Now theſe remains of ſorrow and 

aker-diſturbances of mind, which cleav.d_ to the 
ſoul of the holy Jeſus, - I ſuppoſe here to be al 
lay d by. the are of 38 in his i pg to 

Paradi 8. 1 i | I uod 
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An HYMN «pon the TRANSELGURATION. 
DT 


FJ AIL, King of glory, clad in robes of light, 


Ourſhining allwethere call bright: 

Hail, light's divineſt Galaxy, 

Hail, expreſs image of the Deit 

Could now thy amorous ſpouſe they b beauties view, 
How would her wounds all bleed anew ! 

: Tovely thou art all oer and bright, 

Thou Tfrael's glory, 00 a Gentile 8 ligh t. 


But wheicethis bri ghtneſs, Hence this fuddain ha 

Who did thee thus with light array.?* __. 

Did thy Divinity diſpenſſ,ſe 

T'its len a more liberal influence? 

Or did ſome curious Angel's chymick art 

Izhe ſpirits of pureſt light We . 
Drawn from the native ſprin 
And wrought into an organized * 


"i 


im. 


C14] 
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How e're twas done, tis glorious and divine, 

I ou doſt with radiant wonders ſhine. 
The Sun with his bright company, 
Are all groſs meteors if compar'd to the. | 
Thou art the fountain whence their light does flow, 
| But to thy Will thine own doſt owe. 
For (as at firſt) thou didſt but fay, 
Let there be light, and ſtrait ſprang forth this won- 
C Ilan 'rous day. 
Let now the Eaſtern Princes come and bring 
„ei tributary — „ 


ro 


There needs no Star to guide their flight, 
They'll find thee now, great K ing, by thine own light, i 1 
And thou, my ſoul, adore, love, and admire, *Þ 
And follow this bright guide of fire. : } 
| Do thou thy Hymns and praiſes bring, * 
Whilſt Angels with veil'd faces, Anthems ſing. 
Ma ee een SSLNSMANNIRS 
The PAR TING. + W - 
; y | 7 
TYEpart ! The ſentence of the damn'd I hear; 
Compendious grief, and black deſpair. 
I now believe the Schools with eaſe, 
(Tho' once an happy Infidel _ 
That ſhould the ſenſe no torment ſeize, 
Yet pain of loſs alone. would make a Hell. 
: 9 , II. 2 ; 
Take all, fince me of this you Gods deprive, 
"Tis hardly now worth while to Foo, 5 
Nought in exchange can grateful prove, 
| No ſecond friendſhip can be In 2 bla 
| To match my mourning widow'd love ; 
Eden is loſt, the reſt's but common ground. _ 


L151 
3 III. | 
Why are the greateſt bleſſings ſent in vain, 
Which muſt be loſt with greater pain ? 
Or why do we fondly admire 
The greateſt good which life can boaſt ? 
When fate will have the bliſs expire, 
Like life, with painful _ tis loſt, 


How fading are the joys we dote upon, 
Like apparitions ſeen and gone: | 
But thoſe which ſooneſt _ their flight, 
7 Are the moſt exquiſite and ſtrong. 
1 Like Angels viſits, ſhort and bright; 
t. Mortality's too weak to bear them long. 
V. 
No pleaſure certainly is ſo divine, 
As when two ſouls in love combine: 
He has the ſubſtance of all bliſs, 
8 * To whom a virtuous friend is given, 
So ſweet harmonious friendſhip is, 
Add but Eternity, EO it Heaven, 
The minutes in Par converſation ſpent, 
Were feſtivals of true content. 
Here, here, an ark of pleaſing reſt, 
My ſoul had found that reſtleſs dove, 
My preſent ſtate methought was beſt, 
I envy'd none below, ſcarce thoſe above. i 
But now the better part of me is gone, . 
My Sun is ſet, my turtle flown. _ 
Tho' here and there of leſſer bliſs, _ 
Some twinkling Stars give feeble light, ' 
Still there a mournful . — . 
They ſhine but juſt enough to ſhew tis night. 
e js .. 4 WT 
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Tos Lapr, ſanpaſedi toask, What Liſe ws! 


The ſumm of all whoſe happineſs 


[26] 
\ HAS. - 

Fatal divorce ! What have I done amiſs, _ 
To bear ſuch miſery as this:? 
The world yields now no real good, 
All 1 is noẽw become 

inted and deluding food: 

As Wyo a fiction as * 155 

Well ow ſince nothing elſe can pleaſe ay, ade, ; 
Pll ruminate on pleaſures paſt. 
So then with glorious: viſions bleſt, 
The waking Hermit finds rin 3 
That's grateful to his tho tful 728705 

He ſweetly recollects his — Bo FX 


— —¾. 


N I'S not becauſe I breathe and eat, 

"Tis not becauſe aivigorous heat 
Drives round my blood, and does p 
Motion to my pulſe and heart: 

"Tis not ſuch proofs as theſe can give 455 
Any aflurance chat Elive : lug -y 

No, no, to live is to enjoy; 

What marrs our bli does life Jefiroy "we 

The days which ver without content, 

Are not liv d porperly, but ſpent. | 

Who ſays the damn'd in Hell do live; To 
That word we to the bleſſed — 5 


- 


We by the name of Life expreſs. 
Well thigh il this account be true, 
To ve is ill to live with you. 


The 


= 2d 


| When firſt to me my vital breath was lent, 


As fie 


tn) 


The und * ef Jo 855 paraphrafed.; 


N EA 3 Hr g Me 
or U R 8. ever a be eee day, 
When firſt the Sun's unwelcome ay 
I faw with crembling eyes, being newly © come 
From the dark priſ of the womb.. 


i £8 vv 


That breath which now muſt all! in 5 be ha 


ASL. D765 za n Won 101 
Let not the Sun his oak bans 6 play 
pon that wretched, wretchedday' — 117 


But mourn in ſables, and all over ſhroud. - 
His glories in a ſullen Cloud. fp 


ht to upper regions be 7 
And 1 below = black as is my mind. 


If | | 1831 $1953.91 HE: #4 7 1151 N I 2 Ar Sq 4 T 
Cured be the night which fir began tolay 
The ground work of this houſe 280 n 
Let it not have che Horiour to appear 


Inn the retinue of the year. $44. 2 ne TY 
Let all the days ſhun its . 10 ul 
Hate, W andon it as muc 1 

ry 710 To F N 5 wg 


Let melanetioly call that agli ber own, 
Then let her ſigh, then let her groan de: 95 
A general grief throughout all nature ſpread, 
With folded arms, and drooping heade 
All harps be ftill, or tun'd to uch a ſtrain 
ads may bear, and, you not caſe their pain, 
Let neither Moon nor Stars, with borrowd/ight, 
Chequer the blackneſs of that — 2 e 


But let a pure unqueſtion d darkneſs rear 
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Her footy wings al ore the air; 3 Wl 92 5 4 
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Such as me on th' abyſs of Chaos lay, 


Not to be pierc'd by Stars, lere by the edge of day. 1 


Why was there then, ah, why a paſſage free 
At once for Hfe and miſery? * 
Why did I not uncloyſter'd from the 8 
Take my next lodging in a tomb? 
Why with ſuch cruel tenderneſs and care,. 
Was I rates up ro > forrow an and deſpair 2. 
Yell; 
For now in Feet repoſe x might I have lain, 
Secure from any grief or pain : 


** 


Untouch'd with care, my bed I ſhould: have made 


In death's cool and refreſhing ſhade. 
I ſhould have ſlept now in a happy place, 


All calm and filent as the empty ſpace.. 
VIII. Pg 


There, where great Empebves their heads lay down, | 


Tir'd with the burthen of a crown. 
There, ones the mighty, Popular and great, 
Are h a. in a dear retreat; 
En joy that ſoli — which here in vain, 
In grotts and ſha _— 0 ſought t' obtain. 


None of Hell's agents = or dare moleſt 
This aweful ſanctuary of reſt. 
No priſoners ſighs, no groanings of the ſlave, 
E Diſturd t e quiet of the grave. 


From toil and labour here they ever ceaſe, 


And keep a Sabbath of ſweet reſt and peace. 
X. 


Why chen does Heaven on mortals life beſtow, 
When tis thus overtax d with woe? 
Why am I: ford to live againſt my will, 
When all the good is loſt in ill? | 
My ſighs flow thick, my groans ſound from afar, 
Like falling waters to the traveller. S E- 


vv ind fer Mn, 4 


day. | 


de 4 | 


L193. 
S3xAprICX Lovs., Soi? 
1. 
Ti true, frail Beauty, I did once re 
To thy imperious charms this heart iy 
There didſt thou undiſturb'd thy ſcept ter ſway, 
And I methought was pleas d t' obey. 
Thou ſeem'ſt ſo lovely, fo divine, 
With ſuch ſweet graces didſt thou ſhine, 
Thou entertain'ſt my amorous ſenſe 
With ſuch harmonious excellence, 
That credulous and filly 1, | : 
With vain, with impious idolatry, -- 111 
Ador'd that Star which = tolead me to the: Deity. 
But now, thou ſoft enchantreſ of the mind, 
Farewel, a change, a wigh ty change 1 find; 
The empire of my heart thou muſt reſign, 
For I can be no longer thine. . 
A nobler, a diviner gueſt, © 
Has took poſſeſſion of m booed, 
He has, and muſtiengrols it all, 
And yet the room is ſtill too ſmall, 
In vain you tempt my heart to rove, 
A fairer object now my foul does move, 
It muſt be all n * before was love. 
Through contemplation s Opticks L have ſen 


' Him who is fairer than the ſons of men : 
The ſource of good, the light Areherypall, 


Beauty in the original. N 
The faireſt of ten thouſand, _ 
Proportion all and harmony. 
All mortal beauty's but a ray 
@f his bright — * ? 
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W ELL; 1 1 thought on't, yy I gad, 


80 hip y, I could almoſt' wy % 


I TY other and . me. 


t 361 
A little fee ble twinkling Star, | 
Which now tke Sun's in place muff diſappear; 
There is but one that's good, there is but one that's 


4 25 


To these; thouvonby fair? u Adul aſpires, 0 
With holy breatfiings, languiſhing — pA Cal 
Fothee m"inamour'd, panting heart does move, 1 
. By efforts of Ecftatick Ie 
How do thy glorious: ſtreams of light 
Refreſh: my intellectual ſignit! 
| Tho? 8 and ſtraind 3 a skreen 
Of envious-fleſh, that ſtands between 
When ſhall m' impriſon'd ſoul be free, 
That ſhe thy native uncorrected light may ee 1 
And — upon * . face to all eternity 7 


Thi Rating, 
ie 


— 
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This bufy. world is nonſenſe all; 
1 here deſpair to pleaſe m mind. 
Her. ſweeteſt honey is 0 mint with gall. 
Come then, I'll try how *tis to be alone, 
Live ny" ſelf a while, CM be my om 
Pre tr 5a, and bleſs the happy change; 7 


Never from this retreat to ran 671] 
For ſure I neꝰ er can be ſo ble * now. 1 
From all th' allays of bliſs J here am Anek 


1 


© * 
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Here in this ſhady lonely groye, 


. I ſweetly think My hours away, ' * 
1 8 Neither with bulizeſs vex'd, nor be 


* Which i 1 the world bn ſuch mk Sway: 
* No tumults ez VISlole, gent 

N Calmas. tho hoſe ac abore, Gbr oa to 1 
Let plots and news d the flats, , 


Pray what's that to my ' books, at me ? gi 
Here 1 J wb the | Kingdom's 8 . ET 2 ESPE 
den Here I p enjoy. a onarchy. | 227 5 * 
Lord 6f my ſe Account able to nan ene, 
Like the firſt man in Paradiſe, Won 0 


While the ambitious vainly ſue, 8 
And of the 510 Stars . 5 5 
I ſtand u on th & 1h nd view. 5 ns 
'The gh fe iy 155 oe Alone 15 ” 
I'm fluſh'd with and ſmile 15 te „ 
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Out of th he road, Y 9 5 = 
Thus, t 0” my nh Fai ee. 5 
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Frevel fruition, thou grand cruel cheat, 
LE Whichfirſt our hopes does raiſe and then defeat. 
Farewel thou midwife. to abortive bliſs, 
Thou myſtery of fallacies 
Diſtance preſents the object far, 
With charming features, and a graceful air, 
But when we come to ſeize th' inviting prey, 
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Like a ſhy ghoſt, it U away. 

So to th' unthinking boy the diſtant Sky 

Seems on ſome mountain's ſurface to rely; 

He with ambitious haſte climbs the aſcent, 
Curious to touch the Firmament 

But when with an unweary'd pace 

| Arriv'dhe is at the long-wiſh'd-for place, 

With fighs the {ad defeat he does deplore, © © 

His Heaven is ſtill as 5 as before. = 

And yet twas long e er I could throughly ſee © 


* 


This grand impoſtor's frequent treachery.  *'_ 


Tho often fool'd, yet I ſhould till dream on 
Of pleaſure in reverſion,” 

Tho ſtill he did my hopes deteivec, 

His fair pretenfions I would ſtil] believe. 

Such was my charity, that tho I knew | 

And found him falſe, yet I would think him true. 

But now he ſhall no more with ſhews deceive, 

I will no more enjoy, no more believe. 

Th'.unwary jugler has ſo often ſhewn 

His fallacies, that now they're known. 


ka 2X 


Shall 


TI 0 
But 


eat. 


. cꝗενονονονeα SCD | 
10 On 4 Mus1 CIAN 2 to be mad 


Which was all oracle and myſtery. 


ory various tongues, rage, and th e 0 e 
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Shall I truſt on ? the cheat is yin, 

Iwill not be impos d upon again. 

I'll view the bright appearance from afar,” . 

But never try to catch the falling Sind. 29. 


with Maſick. 
oro wor Thi 5%, 
poo aul 9 of low 3 
To calb that magneſs which; is ecſtacy. 
Tis no diſorder of the brain 
His ſoul is only ſet t' an higher train, ' 
Out-ſoar he does the ſphere of common ſenſe, 
Rais'd to diviner Scenes j 
But when at higheſt bart his ſoul out- flies, 
Not reaſon s bounds, thoſe of” vulgar * a 


So when "the myſlick 155 8 133 breaſt pol 
Was with divine infuſions po * 
Twas rage and madneſs thought to be, 


And ſo the ſoul that's ſhortly to commence a 
A ſpirit free from dregs of ſenſe, 3 


Is thought to rave, when ſhe diſcourſes, high, 


And breathes the lofry, 1 of eee ef 
Muſick, thou generous ferment of the foul, | 
Thou univerſal cement of the whole; 
Thou ſpring of paſſion, that doſt "ng 
Relig ardours, and poetick fire, 
Who'd think that madneſs; ſhould baſcrib'd to . : 
That ighty; diſcord to thy harmony; 3 ; 
But *twas ſuch ignorance that call'd the gif divine 


* Grief in communion; 


Why dont Ewith © met or ror 7 7 20 f 
785 I ill, 4090 in the g tet ruin 


IV. 10 7. Jo: 

Put tow e on, :do:thou Ct, ; 
In n 22 y pleaſing trance: L 
Let thy .bri rs ar? tw Fill kighay | m_ 
Till the 5 5 to 10 0 S ae of fire. ; 
er het, till th a yhear- 

AF The mulick ef awe tun, ps See 25.4 4 
Then on the lumpiſh maſs loo] own, and thou 4 
ſhalt know. dn 4 
The madneſs of the world for groveling ſtill below. 2 
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The Cons or ATION. | 


T Grant "tis pad. bur 1 FR hide « | he 
In the fociety of grief. ef 221, HIOU © 5 r 105 A Y 

"Tis ſweet. to him that mourns to foe 
A whole houfe chd'in fortow's IG Wo $113 ne o 
15 N dv 
Like barlller fonds in N dür EK leſs grate the 
Gar. 1 
Men would not eure the Stars, did de f 1 
In common their ill mfluente.” 

Let none be ri „And poert7 
Would not be thor it {o'great a ir. he 4 


Our F the mpariſon ; ; 1 

Were bettel 125 e each man ud HEB his 

Jas 0 If! * 11 Uo! 1 

Should partial ſeas wreck 8 alone} 
4 i ht with cauſe; mM 1 
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Stet quicunque volet potens : 
Aulæ culmine labrico, & © © 


NO, I ſhan't envy him, whoe'er he be, 

3 That ſtands upon the battlements of ſtate ? 
Stand there who will for me, | 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. 

f being ſo high the 3 18 but ſmall, 
2 to fall. . 

ot me in ſome ſweet ſhade ſerenely lye, 
- Happy in leiſure and obſcurity! 1 Þ 
= Whilſt others place their joys 
2 In popularity 5 V 
1 Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, — _. 
Like ſubterraneous Do unheard, unknown. 
e hus when my days are all in filence paſt. 

A good plain countrey-man I'll dye at laſt. 
rc | Death cannot chuſe but be | 


x E © Tohim a mighty miſery, 
n Who to the world was popularly known, 
x: And dies a ſtranger to himſelf alone, 
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The MEDITATION. 


JT muſt be done (my ſoul) but tis a ſtrange, ** 
A diſmal and myſterious change, £ 
When thou ſhalt leave this tenement of clay, 
And to an unknown ſomewhere wing away 
When time ſhall be eternity, and thou : 
Shalt be thou know'ſt not what, and live thou 
| know'iſt not how. : | : 
f 1 « 7, 


Amazing Rate 1 No wonder that we dread 
To think of death, or view the dead. 
Thou'rt all wrapt up in clouds, as if to thee 


Our very knowledge had antipathy. Di 

Death could not a more ſad retinue find, T! 

Sickneſs and pain ** and darkneſs all behind. - 

SE: I IT 

Some courteous ghoſt, tell this great ſecrecy, Ye 

What tis you are, and we muſt be. IA 
Jou warn us of approaching death, and why N 


May we not know from you what tis to dye? 
But you, having ſhot the gulph, delight to ſee 
Succeeding ſouls plunge in with like uncertainty. 


When life's cloſe knot by writ from deſtiny, 
Diſeaſe ſhall cut, or age untye; 

When after ſome delays, ſome dying ſtrife, 

The ſou! ſtands ſhivering on the ridge of life; MG 


With what a dreadful curioſity Yi, 
Does ſhe launch out into the ſea of vaſt Eternity! I « 
So when the ſpacious globe was delug'd o'er, T: 

And lower holds could fave no more, Is 


On 
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On th' utmoſt bough th' aſtoniſh'd ſinners Rood, 
And view'dth' advances of th* encroaching flood. 
O'ertopp'd at length by th' element's increaſe, 
wich horror they refign'd to the untry'd abyſs. 
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The I'K RECON CILABLE. - 

| | J. 
Little thought (my Damon) once, that you 
Could prove, and what is more, to me, untrug; 
Can I forget ſuch treachery, and live? 
Mercy it ſelf would not this crime forgive. 
Heaven's gates refuſe to let apoſtates in, 
No, that's the great * ſin. 

Did you not vow by all the powers above, 

That you could none but dear Orinda loves? 
hind. Did you not ſwear by all that is divine, 

That you would only be and ever mine? 

Jou did, and yet you live ſecurely too, 


—y 


And think that i 2 as well as you. 
Believe me, love's a thing much too divine 
e Thus to be ap'd, and made a meredefign. 
ty. Tis no leſs crime than Treaſon here to feign, 
is counterfeiting of a royal coin. 
But ah! hypocriſy's no where ſo common grown 
As in moſt 3 things, love and Religion. 
3 Go ſeek new conqueſts, go, you have my leave, 
You ſhall not grieve her whom you could deceive. 
nity ! I don't lament, but pity what you doo. 
Nor take that love as loft, which ne'er was true, 
The way that's left you to befriend my fate, f 
Is now to prove more conſtant in your hate.” — - 
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Pradens faturt temporis excitum. 
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191 The Apvics. | 
Caliginoſa note premit Deus, Hor. 
TT AID HOLA ICY 
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HA T's forming in the womb of Fate 

| Why art thou ſo concern'd to know? 
Doſt think twou'd be advantage to thy ſtate! 
But wiſer Heaven does not think it ſo. | 
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With thy content thou would'ſt this knowledge buy, : 


No pus of life thoud'ꝰſt | 199 find 
For dread of what thou 


Well then, has Heaven events to come, 
Hid with the blackeſt veil of niht; 
But ſtill in vain if we foreſtal our doom,“ 
And with prophetick fears our ſelves affright: 
Grand folly! whether thus *twill be or no 
We know not, and yet filly Man 


eeſt behind, [edye. ; 
Thou would'ſt but taſte of the inlightning fruit and 


Secures his evils what he can, blow. 


And ſtabs himſelf with grief, leſt Fate ſhould miſs the | 


dig 6m mo ot , a; 
Be wiſe, and let it be thy care 
To manage well the, preſent hour; 


FYT% 
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This only mind, this only's in thy power: 

The reſt no ſettled; ſteady courſe maintain, 
Like rivers, ; Which now! gently ſlide -  -. 
Within their bounds, now with full tide 

O'erflow, whom houſes, cartel, trees, reſiſt in w, 

n : | *% 4 | F 


Call home thy raflging thoughts and fix them here. 


1294 
is he that's happy, he alone 
* Lives free and 23 that can ſay 
with every ꝓeriod of the ſetting Sun, 
l've lived, and run my race like him to day. 
To morrow let the angry Heavens frown, 
: Or ſmile with — <A more kind, 
2 On chance depends what's yet behind, 
But ſure what I have ſei 2d already's all my own. 
Fortune, who no diverſion knows 
Like diſappointment, laughs to ſee 
How variouſly he can her gifts.tranfpoſe ; 
| Sometimes to one, ſometimes t'another free. 
buy, ¶ Be ſure to enjoy her while ſhe's pleas'd to ſtay: 
3 Put if for flight ſhe does prepare, 
dye. | on't you at parting drop a tea, 
and But hold your: virtue faſt, for that alone you may. 
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To HIMSELF. 
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NOT yer convinc'd ? Why wilt thou till purſue 
Through Nature's field delufive bliſs? - 
the WW 'T'is falſe; or elſe too fugitive if true; 
71170 To Ion as ſoon thy ſhadow overtake as this, 
he gaudy light ſtill dances in thy eye, . 
'Thou hot and eager in e e | 
ere. Art drawn through many a thorny rugged place, 
Still labouring and fighing, but canſt ne er come nigh, 
II. | 


A 


JI Give o'er, my Soul, give o'er nor ſtrive again 

: | _-- This treacherous chymick gold to find. 

„ Tell me, why ſhould'ſt thou fancy, there remain 
C 3 | Days 


This jewel all his treaſures ſpent-; 
But yet he fail'd in's B 
And all he gain'd was t 


A wiſer Chymiſt far than thou, t'obtain [ behind; 


_ know that all was vain. Þ 
Forbear, and at another's coſt be wiſe, 

Nor longer this coy miſtreſs woo. — = 
He's mad that runs where none can win the prize, Or 
Why ſhould'it thou loſe thy miſtreſs, and thy labour | Ar 
Heaven does but ſport with our ſimplicity - [too ? 

By laying jewels in 6ur war 
For when we ſtoop to ſeize the glittering prey, [eye. 
They're ſnatcht away again, and baulk-our greedy Ce 

| [7 4 V g | 


"Tis ſo, the choiceft good this World can give, H 
Will never ſtand fruition's teſt. 
This all by experience find, yet few believe, 
And in the midſt of cheats, hope they ſhall once be 8 
Strange Magick this. So witches tho they find [bleſt. 
TDTo comfort from their airy meat, | 
F orger at next cabal their ſlender trear, 
And greedily again fall _ feaſt of wind. } 
But thou; my Soul, thy ſtrong conviction ſhew, . | 
And never reach at bliſs again. 
Our beſt good here is Nature's bounds to know, © 
And choke attempts to ſpare, which elſe would bein 
Here then contam thy ſelf, nor 2 good JT vain. 
In this inchanted place purſue. 
And pity thoſe ſhort-fighted fouls that do; 
This World is beſt enjoy d, when tis beſt underſtood. 
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T Hink not to court me from my dear retreat; 
| No, I proteſt tis all in vain, 
My ſtars did never mean I ſhould be great, 
And the very thought diſdain. 

ize, Or if they did, their will I'll diſobey, 
our And in my little orb remain as fix d as they. 
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00 ? 3 1 1 3 | 
Honour, that idol, which the moſt adore, 
ye. | Receives no homage from my knee. 
dy Content in privacy, I value more I 
Than all uneaſy dignity. _ 


How ſhould that empty thing deſerve: my care, El 
Which virtue does not need, and vice can never bear? 


8 e 
be Shall I change ſolid and unenvy'd j 
t. Of a — tho tions, 2 | 


For ſplendid trouble, pomp, and ſenſeleſs noiſe ?_ 
This I deſpiſe, as well as hate. 9 85 

Poor gain of that condition, which will be 

Envy'd by others, and as much di{lik'd by me. 
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-1  HymN fo DARKNESS, 
; . 
H I L thou moſt ſacred venerable thing ! 
| What muſe is worthy thee to ſing? 
Thee, from whoſe pregnant univerſal womb 
All things, even light, thy rival, firſt did come. 
| What dares he not attempt that ſings of thee, 
Thou firſt and greateſt myſtery ? 
C-4. Who 


r 
Who can the ſecrets of thy eſſence tell? 
Thou, like the light of God, art inacceſſible. 


Before great Love this monument did naſe, But 
This ample theatre of praiſe. F 

Before the folding circles of the Sky. Tris 

Were tun d by him, who is all harmony. Has 


Before the morning Stars their hymn began 
Before the council held for man. 
Before the birth of either time or place, [ſoace, : 
Thou reign'lt n 10 monarch in the TRE? . 
Thy native lot thou didſt to light 3 
But ſtill half of the globe is thine, 
Here with a quiet, but yet awful hand, 
Like the, beſt Emperors thou doſt command. Co: 
To thee the Stars above their brightneſs. owe, 
And mortals their repoſe below. | 
To thy protection fear and ſorrow flee, | ö 
And thoſe that Weary * * light, find reſt in thee. N | 
Tho Light and Glory be th' Almighty 8 throne, | 
Darkneſs, is his pavilion. ' | 
From that his radiant Beauty, but from ches 
He has his Terror and his 9 9 8 
Thus when he firſt proclaim'd his ſacred law, 
And would his rebel ſubjects awe, 
Like Princes on ſome great ſolemnity, [thee. 
H' appear di in's robes of * and clad himſelf with 
The bleſt above do thy ſweet he brine, *- ;- 
When cloy'd with Light, they veil their och. 
The viſion of the Deity is made | 
More ſweet and beatifick by thy ſhade. = 
But we poor tenants of this orb bel 
Don t here thy excellencies know 5 81 1 
ill 


33.3 
rill death our underſtandings does improve, 
And then ourwiſer ghoſts thyſilent night-walks love, 
But thee I now admire, thee would I chuſe 


a7. 


F 
For my religion, or my muſm. 
Tis hard to tell whether thy reverend ſhade 
Has more gpod Votaries or Poets made 
From thy dark caves were inſpirations given, 


9 And from thick groves went yows to Heaven. 
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Hail then thou muſe's and devotion's ſpring, 
Tis juſt we ſhould adore, tis juſt we ſhould thee ſing. 


K M of III III III III. 
The INVITATION: 


Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the feld, 
let us lodge in the villages, Cantic. vii. 11. 


OME, thou divineſt object of my love, 
This noiſy region don't with us agree; 
Come, let us hence remove, 
J cannot here enjoy my ſelf, or thee. 
Here vice and folly keep their court, 
Hither their chiefeſt favourites reſort, 
Debauchery has here her royal chair, 
"This is her great metropolis, 
What e'er we ſee or hear contagion is; 
Their manners are polluted like the air. 
From both unwholſom vapours riſe 
And blacken with ungrateful teams theneighbour- 
| - +6919 . ing skies. 
Come, we'll e'en to our country ſeat repair, 
The native home of innocence and love. 
There we'll, draw purer air, 
And pity monarchs fitting in our gro ve. 
A 8 . - Here 
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Oey 
Here virtue has her ſafe retreat, 
Abandon'd by the many and the great. 
Content does here her peaceful ſceptre ſway 5 
Here faithfulneſs and friendſhip dwell, 
And modeſty has here her humble cell : | 
Come, my beloved, come, and let's away, 
Be thou my Angel, good and kind, 
And I il ne*er look at Som which we leave behind. 
„3 N | 
In fields and flow'ry meadows, woods and groves, 
The firſt and beſt delights of human kind, 
There we'll enjoy our loves, 
All free, and only to our ſelves confin d. 
Here ſhall my eyes be fixt on thee, 
Till every paſſion be an ecſtaſy. 
Each hour to thee ſhall be canonical ; 
The ſweets of nature ſhall not lay, 
My foul, but only ſhew to thee the way ; 


To thee, thou beauty's great original. 


Come, my beloved, let's go prove 
Theſe ſweet advantages of peace, content, and love. 


Sitting in an ARBOU R. 480 
| 


— 


& þ HUS ye good p ers, thus let me ever be 


Serene, retir'd, from love and buſineſs free; 
The reſt of your great world I here reſign \ 
| To the contentions of the great; 
I only ask that this retreat. 
This little tenement be mine. 


All my ambition 's to this point confin'd 3; | 
Others inlarge their fortunes, 1 my mind, 


Il. 


* 

: | II. 

How calm, how happy, how ſerene am I! | 
How fatisfy'd with my own company! 
o few things foreign my content I owe ; 

| But in my ſelf have almoſt all 

Which I dare good or pleaſing call, 

I Or (what's as well) I py =. 
Thus I affect an independent ftate, 
And (as a creature can) in {elf I terminate, 
Pleas'd with a various ſcene of thought I lie, 

3 Whilſt an obliging ſtream ſlides gently by, 
Silent and deep as is the bliſs I chuſe, _ 
All round the little winged quire, 

5 Pathetick, tender thoughts inſpire, 
And with their ſtrains provoke my muſe. 
With eaſe the inſpiration I obey, | 
And fing as unconcern'd, and as well pleas'd as they. 


| 
4 f 
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oe 


If ought below deſerve the name of bliſs, 

lt muſt (whate'er the great ones think) be this. 

3 So once the travelling patriarch doubly bleſt 

ö With dreams divine from Heaven ſent, 
And his own Heaven of content, 

On's rocky pillow took his reſt. 5 

Angels ſtood ſmiling by, and ſaid, Were we our bliſs 

To change, it ſhould 8 a ſtate like his. Tr 

"Tisſtrange, ſo cheap, and yet ſo great a good 

Should by ſo very few be underſtood. 

That bliſs which others ſeek with toil and ſweat 
For which they prodigally waſte 
Their treaſures and yet miſs at laſt, 

Here I have at an eaſie rate. 
So thoſe that coſtly phyſick uſe in vain, 
Sometimes by cheap receipts their health * c 


_—_ 


[ 36 ] 
The CompPpLAINT. 
[+ OT > 7 
| WEL 'tis a dull perpetual round 
Which here we filly mortals tread ; 7 
Here's nought, I'll ſwear, worth living to be found, 
I wonder how 'tis with the dead. K 
Better I hope, or elſe ye powers divine 
Unmake me, I my immortality reſign. 
Still to be vex'd by joys delay'd, : 4 
Or by fruition to be cloy'd ? Hal : 


3 . 


Still to be wearied in a fruitleſs chaſe, 
Yet ſtill to run, and lofe the race? 
Still our departed pleaſures to lament : 
Which yet when preſent, gave us no content? A 
1 III. 8 
Is this the thing we ſo extol, 52479 4 
For which we would prolong our breath ? : 
Do we for this long life a bleſſing cal! 
And tremble at the name of deaths? 6 
Sots that we are to think by that we gain 
10 Which is as well retain'd as loſt with pain. 
19 Ts IV. „ 
Is it for this that we adore | 
Phyficians, and their art implore ? 
Do we bleſs nature's liberal ſupply . 
Of helps againſt mortality ? 
Sure tis but vain the Tree of Life to boaſt, 
When Paradiſe, _—_ it grew, is loſt, 
Ye powers, why did you man create 
With fuch inſatiable defire? _ 
If you'd endow him with no more eſtate . 
You ſhould have made him leſs aſpire. 
But now our appetites you vex and cheat . 


With real hunger, and phantaſtick meat. A 
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A PASTORAL wpon the Bleſſed Virgin, 

gone from Nazareth to viſit Elizabeth. 

WW herein the ſadneſs of. the country Na- 
zareth is deſcribed during the abſence of 
the Virgin. N 


: Tranſlated out of Rapin. 
Abſor. AN D why, Alphæus, in this fweet ſhade 


doſt thou | 
Make ſongs, which are not ſeaſonable now, 
Since we of fair Parthenia are bereft ! 
Parthenia has our fields and mountains left. 
Alph. Ay ſomething twas my pipe was t'other day 
So ſtrangely out of tune, and in ſo hoarſe a key. 
3 -— Zeb. And I too this misfortune might have known 
By ſome late figns, had e thoughts been my on. 
My little goats as I to paſture less 
When the graſs riſes from its dewy bed, : 

I wonder'd why the new born flowers hung down 
Their languid heads, as if ſcorch'd by the Sun. .. 
The lilly and the roſe to droop were ſeen, 
And ſo did the immortal Evergreen, 

Parthenia (alas) was gone — 


For thee, ſweet Maid, lilly and roſe did grieve, 
The Evergreen thy abſence did perceive. 
Adſor. There grows a thady elm in our yon grove 
Where Philomel wou'd conſtantly repair, 4 
Sweet Philomel of all the joy and love, 
And with melodious accents fill the air. 
When Partbenis was here, this ſhady tree 
Was neyer, never from her muſick tree, 
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But now divine Parthenia is gone, 
Silent and ſad ſhe wanders up and down, 10 
And among thorns and lonely hedges makes her 
moan. | : 
 Alph. Whilft thou, fair Nymph, didſt bleſs us 
with thy ſtay, Gs . 
Each grove was ſprightly, every wood was gay. 
Theboughs withbirds, the caves withſwains did ring, 
And the ſhrill graſhopper about the field did ſing. 
Eut now each wood is ſilent as the grave, 
Nor does the ſhepherd whiſtle in his cave, 
Nor does the bird fit chirping on the bough, 
Nor is the graſhopper to be heard now. [made, 
Zeb. The fields with living ſprings were truitful 
And every ſpring had his refreſhing ſhade. | 
Sweet flowers to the bees were ne'er deny'd, 
The fold with graſs was conſtantly ſupply'd. 
Now Parthenis is gone, the induſtrious bee 


Can't flowers procure with all his induſtry : 


The folds want graſs, the fields their living ſprings, 


Nor have the fountains now their ſhady coverings. © 


Divine Parthernia ! with thee we've loſt 
All the delights our rural life could boaſt. 
Aſor. My little goats were boldly wont to 


Sg 
Andclimbthe deſert hills, my ſheep would do . : 


Then happy ſheep, the wolf the fold did ſpare, 
The heat the infant trees, the rain the ripen'd ear. 
Alfh. Thou now perhaps, ſweet Nymph, art 
„„ 771 RI goes no 
Some craggy hills, unknown to thee before, 
Whilſt we fit here among the ſhady trees, 
And ſwallow down each cool refreſhing breeſe. 
Zeb. Say, you ſweet weftern blaſts that gently 
And you fair rivers that as ſwiftly flow, - [ blow, 
You who ſo often have been vocal made 
By ſwains that pipe and ſing under the ſhade A 
wh LE ay, 


De re ne WOE 
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Or in what fountain ſees 
Ah! Tho our way of life be plain and courſe, 8 
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Say, now while Phebus holds the middle Sky 

Under what rock does ſweet Parthenia lye 4 

Or through what coaſts may I her wandrings tr: trace ? 
Ie now her lovely face? 


Let don't thou like thy countrey e er the worſe, 
Since thas thy happy parent been and nurſe. 


Aſor. Ah! where $ that ſweet retreat can thee de- 
tain, | 


If thou thy native countrey Joſt diſdain? ? 


: Here are pure ſprings, and o'er the ſprings are 


P. * 
* 
i 


| bowers, 
Fine woods and Suit ret and a Wofld of Goten | 
 Alph. But why, fair Nymph, wouldſt thou be 
abſent now, 
When the ſweet ſtrawberry raiſes u his head, 
Like morning ſun all delicately red, 11 
And odorous bloſſoms ſpring Ben every bough 2 
Zeb. Don't you, my ſheep, that yonder bank 5 
come near, 
Tis to Sarthenia ſacred all that's there; n 
Nor wou'd the graſs be touch'd by any but by her. Þ 
Aſor. Before fierce Boreas blow with's boiſterous 
mouth, 
Or rainy weather come on from the ſouth, 
Be ſure, Parthenia, to return a 0 


Leſt by the cold thou ſuffer or the rain. 


Alph. In a choice ae. re) oh is reſery'd for thee, 
Sweet marjoram, and a lagre myrtle tree; 
Myrtles thou always lov'ſt, come then if now 
Thou ſtill lov'ſt flowers, as thou wert wont to do. 

cb. Ri ike app! ples now hang dangling onthe tree 
Read , and only ſtay for thee; : 
The fig of hes delay too does complain, VET be 
The tender fig, bur let them both remain * 
Til thou to thy dear Nazareth return again, 


Aſor. 


. 
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Aſor. Return, ſweet Nymph, and with rhee thou I Th: 
ſhale bring n 1 nf, RE No! 
All thedelights and beauties of the ſpring. 
Freſh graſs again ſhall on the mountains grow, ;. | . 
The rivers ſhall with milk and Nectar flow. ' | 
The woods ſhall put on their green livery, De 
And nature in her pomp ſhall wait on thee. —_ 
The countrey ſwains ſhall flowers and preſents bring, Wt 
And I a violet garland for my offering. 1445 Th 
With me ſhall AÆarias come along, Ba 
Who with a ſmooth wrought pipe ſhall play the ſong; | We 
The ſong that Iſacl's Shepherd as he ſtood Ge 
By Jordan's bank, play'd to the liſt ning flood. f 
- Alph., But if thou longer ſhouldſt our hopes de- 
cei ve, a 
With ruſhes I'll a baſket for thee weave; L. 
Here thy own Nazareth III repreſent, es of A 
How all things here thy abſence do lament 5 _ | ._ T. 
Ihe little goats thou wandring here ſhalt ſee 7 
Mournful and ſad, and all for want of thee. 1 
The rivers which before flow'd fwift and clear, P 
As glad the image of thy face to ber, IN 
Shall move benum'd and flow, whilſt on each hand C 
Appears the thirſty and forſaken ſand.  _ s FE 
The corn ſhall droop and languifh in the field, Þ} £ 
The meadows no freſh graſs or herb ſhall yield, I 
The fir- tree which with ſtately pride before, 
Her curious ſhady loc ks — Heaven ſpread, 
Shall now with down - caſt boughs, and penſive head, ; 
Thy abſence mourn, and thy return implore. . 
Thou round about ſhalt all things weeping ſe·, . 
If tears in ruſh-work may decipher'd be. 
{ Zeb. Preſerve, ye powers, if you don't us diſdain, 


The Nymph, while ſhe runs panting o'er the plain. | 

And while ſhe's abſent fince ſhe once had love 

For theſe our fields, take care, ye powers Walt 
— JEPoW That 
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A filent monument of my miſery. 


ä 

That neither rivers do their banks o erflow, 

Nor ſtorms the- paſtures ſpoil, or ripen'd corn o er- 
throw. OS 

Aſor. From night-fires let our falls (ſweet 

Nymph) be free, "4.0 

Defend from heat the'roſe, from cold the myr- 
tle-tree, 1-46 


| While roſe and myrtle are belov'd by thee. 
That if you chance to caſt a longing eye 
Back on theſe fields, now naked and forlorn,  - | 


We may have ſtill ſome flowers left to ſupply 
Garlands t'expreſs our joy, and dreſſes you t adorn. 
Alpb. Haſte not, if through rough ways thy jour- 
ney lye, | EIS 
Haſte __ the heat will prove an injury. 
Let not the ſun thy brighter beauties ſpoil : 
Ah !why wilt thou undo thy ſelf with too much toil? 
Take pleaſing ſhelter in ſome gentle ſhade 
Till the day flacken, and the heat b'allay © + | 
Zeb. Parthenia, why doſt thou our hopes prolong? 
Perhaps too, ſome ill pipe, and worſer Fong 5 | 
Now grate thy ears, whilſt thy poor countrey ſwain 
On the deaf winds beſtows ſweet lays in vain. 
Hang there, my pipe, till ſhe return, and be 7 
F Fg 


- 


For what are ſongs or mirth without her company? 
Aſor. Our hills Mall mourn while diſtant coaſts 
you bleſs, _ WET en een 
Anamis ſhall not dance nor Sabaris. to T 
The fields, the naked fields no ſong ſhall know, 
And brooks their diſcontent by murmuring ſtreams 
— 
Thus did the ſwains the abſent Nymph lament, 
The neighbouring woods to Heaven their doleful 
a TEST n 
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Tybe Tenth Ode of the Second Book of 
Hon, treflated, 


j 


| TI S much the better way, believe me tis, 
Not far to venture on the great abyſs, 

Nor yet from ſtorms thy veſſel to ſecure, 

To touch too nigh upon => dangerous ſhore.. 


i} ny 


The golden mean, as ſhe's too nice to dwell. 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell, 2 
So is her modeſty withal as great 
To baulk the envy of a _ ſeat. 
Th' ambitious winds with greater ſpite combine: 
To ſhock nos Fw of t — pine. 
The height of ſtructures makes the ruin large, 
And clouds againſt high hills their hotteſt bolts 
diſcharge. W. | 2 


An even well-pois'd mind, an evil ſtate 

With hope, a good with fear does moderate. 
The ſummer's pride, by winter is brought down, 

And flowers again the conquering ſeaſon crown. 


Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain, 
Tho now tis cloudy, twill clear up again. 

The bow Apollo does not always ul 

But with his milder lyre ſometimes awakes the muſe. 

1 ä N 

Be life and ſpirit, when fortune proves unkind, 

And ſummon up the vigour of thy mind. 

But when thou'rt driven by too officious gales, 

Be wiſe, and gather in the ſwelling ſails. 


The 
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121 . 30.TÞ 
Hat N the wiſe men's FEFIG de, 
0 I wonder, ſhould they hear me oy 
I was reſoly'd to throw my books away? 7 
How wou'd ſome ſcorn, and others pity me 
[ Sure he's in love, *tis for ſome charming Eve 
That he like Adam Paradiſe does leave. 9. 
; This only difference would bee 
Between my great grandſire and me, 
That I my paradiſe forego 
For want of Te to know. 
1 ö 
Ils not that knowledge I Jeſpiſe 3 3 
No, you miſconſtrue my deſign ; 
Or that t enthuſiaſin 1 incline, 
And hope by inſpiration to be wiſe. 
dits I Tis not for this | bid my books adieu, 
No, I love learning full as well as you. 
And have the arts great circle run 
With as much vigour as the ſun 
His Zodiac treads, till t other day 
h 1 'thaught ſurpris * = in my. WAY. | 


Thought I, for any thing I know, 
What we have ſtamp'd for ſcience here, 
Does only the appearance of it wear, 
And will not es above, tho current here below 3 
Perhaps they've other rules to reaſon by, 
And what's truth here, with them's abſurdity. 
We truth by a refracted ray 
View, like the fun at ebb of day: 
Whom the groſs, treacherous Atmoſphere 
1 Makes where it is not, to — tl 0 =o 
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Why then ſhall I = ſweat nd ain wit 
Dig mines of diſputable oar ? is E i i 
My labour's certain, ſo is not my , 
I may, hereafter unlearn allagain. ., +75 ry 
Why then for truth do I my ſpirits — F 
When after all I may be gull'd at laſt? 
So when the honeſt Patriarch thought 


His! e ops ous Kg: he 2a bou a i + 241-7 5 

His Rac ect Ps, r xpporning g Tight 85 Ian 
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Or grant . 0 dwells eee 'F : 


"Tis 1 for ſome few years to ſtay, : 
Tin I'm ſet looſe from this dark houſe of clay, Wis 
And in an inſtant-I ſhall all things clan ot 5 a 
Then ſhall I learn t' accumulate deg 
And be at once made maſter of all enen. 
What need I then great ſums lay out, 
And that eſtate with care foreſtall, 
Which when few years are come 1 
Into my hands of courſe will fall? 


T 
van e e e ms 
The 63d ar of I 841A H. par apliaſes 1 

to the oth ESO | -inuo!!” f 
APixpaniQus 9 : 

IE age ſre cene 5 glory! | am I well 4050 ian ; 
r is't:-myfancy's wild -miſtake!? 2 4% bc 


It cannot be a dream; bright beams of light | 
Flow from the viſions face; and peirce my Nom Fight. 

No common viſion this; I ſee: 
que marks of more than human Majeſty. 


Who 
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How ſtrong he treads, how ſtately does he go! 
_ Pompous and ſolemn is his pace, 
And full of Majeſty, as is his face. 
2 Who is this mighty :72ro, who? 
Tis I who, to my promiſe faithful Rand, _' | 
I who the; powers of death, hell, and the grave, 
Have foil'd with this all-conquering hand, 
I who moſt ready am, and mighty too to ſave. 


Why wear'ſt thou then this ſcarlet die? 
2 Say, mighty Hero, why? 
W do thy garments look all red 
Like them that in the wine-fat tread? 
The wine-preſfs I alone have trod. 
That vaſt unwieldy frame, which long did ſtand 
„ Unmov'd, and which no mortal force could e er com- 
f That ponderous maſs I ply d alone [ mand, 
44 And with me to aſſiſt were none; 
| A mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God. 
Angels flood trembling at the dreadful ſight, 
Concern'd with what Sitcol out go through 
The work I undertook to do; 
Inrag'd I put forth all my might 
And down the engine preſs'd, the violent force 
Diſturb'd the univerſe, put nature out of courſe. 
The blood guſh'd out in 3 and chequer d o'er 
Ws. My. garments with its deepeſt gore: 
Wich ornamental drops bedeck q I ſtood. 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. 
0 8 III. 
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Break through his ſtrongeſt forts, and all his hoſt ſub- | 


[46] 
III. | 
| The day, the fignal day is come 
When of my enemies I muſt vengeance take; | 
The day when death ſhall have its doom, 
And the dar 8 with its powers ſhall ſhake. | 
Fate in her kalendar mark'd out this day with red, 
She folded down the iron leaf, and thus ſhe ſaid, 
This day, if ought I can divine be true, 
Shall for a ſignal victory 
Be celebrated to poſterity: 
Then ſhall the Prince of light deſcend, , 
And reſcue mortals from th' infernal fiend, due. 


This ſaid, ſhe ſhut the adamantine volume cloſe, |: 
And wiſh'd ſhe SO 6 the croud ing years tranſpoſe; 
So much ſhe long' d to have the ſcene diſplay, Di 
And ſee the vaſt event of this important day. | 
IV. 4 
And now in midſt of the revolving years, 
This great, this mighty one appears: 
- FRE alchfal traveller the fun 
Has number d out the days, and the fet period run, 
I look'd and to aſſiſt was none 
My angelick guards ſtood trembling by. 
But durſt not venture nig 
In vain too from my Father did I look 
For help, my Father me forſook. 
Ama d. was to fee 
How all deſerted me. 1 90-1 I 
I took my fury for my ſole ſupport 1 
And with my fingle arm the conqueſt won. = 
Loud acclamations fill'd all Heaven's court, 


AN 


The hymning guards above, 11 
Strain'd to an higher pitch of joy and love, 


The great Jehovah prais d, and his victorious Son. 
| The 
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The ELEVATION. 


ed, T Ake wing (my ſoul) and upwards bend thy flight; 
9 T To thy originary feld of light. Mets 
Here's — nothing here below 
That can deſerve thy longer ſtay ; 
- A ſecret whiſper bids thee go 
Jo purer air, and beams of native day. 
due. Th' ambition of the tow'ring lark out-vy, 
ſub - And like him ſing as thou doſt-upward fly. 


ſe, >: | 
ſe; How all things leſſen which my ſoul before 
Did with the groveling multitude adore! + 


Thoſe pageant glories diſappear, 
| Which — 3 dazle jo. Lure eyes : 
| How do [ in this higher ſphere, ' 
How do I mortals, with their joys deſpiſe ! 
pure, uncorrupted-element I breathe, 
n. And pity their groſs 1 beneath. 
How vile, how "hae ofrvar trifles ſhew, - - 
That pleaſe the tenants of that ball below ! 
ut ha! I've loſt the little fight,” 
The ſcene's remov'd, and all I ſee 
Is one confus'd dark maſs of night. _ _ 
What nothing was, now nothing ſeems to be; 
How calm this region, how ſerene; how clear: 
Sure I ſome ſtrains of K 
On, on, the task is eaſie now and light, 1 
No ſteams of earth can here retard thy flight. 
- || Thou needſt not now thy ſtrokes renew, 


: Tis but to ſpread thy pinions wide 
be ͤ«„c„ö̃ — And 
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And thou with eaſe thy ſeat wilt view, 
Drawn by the bent of the etherial tide. 
"Tis ſo I find; how ſweetly on I move, I 
Not lett by things below, and help'd by thoſe a- 

| V. | [bove ! 
But ſee, to what new region am I come? 
I know it well, it is my native home. 

Here led I once a life divine, 

Which did all good, no evil know: 

Ah! who wou'd ſuch ſweet bliſs refign 
For thoſe vain ſhews which fools admire below ? 


\ 3 


Tis true, but don't of folly paſt complain, : 
But joy to ſee theſe bleſt abodes again. W 
A good retrieve : But lo, while thus I ſpeak, nu 
With piercing rays th'eternal day does break. lite 
| he beauties of the face divine Jas! 
Strike ſtrongly on my feeble fight: no 
With what bright glories does it ſhine! 2 gic 
"Tis one immenſe and ever-flowing light. lis: 
Stop here, my ſoul; thou canſt not bear more bliſs, of 
Nor can thy now rais'd palate ever reliſh leſs. _ hin 
1 col 
EE aaa —— WY 1G! 
ANNOTATIONS. - 


Te E general deſign of the precedent poem is its 
to repreſent the gradual aſcent of the ſoul by Nat 
contemplation to the 9 —— good, together with A 
its firm adherency to it, and its full acquieſcence | ce 
init. All which is done figuratively, under the 
ae of a local elevation Ha the feculent re- 
gions of this lower world... 
DIO. 03 63M 03:34 Pure 
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N 


3 By pure. uncorrupted element is meant the refined 


. 


A 


: oratifications of the animal life, which comes as 
ſhort in purity of the divine, as the thick atmo- 


* Pi ſphere does of the pure æther. f : 
No. ſteams of earth can here retard thy flight, &c. 
The thing intended in the whole ſtanza is to infi- 
nuate the. great facility and pleaſure of the divine 
lite to one that is arrived to an habit of it. For 
as the magnetick influence of the earth can have 
no force upon him that is placed in the upper re- 
gions, beyond the ere of its activity, ſo Fhich 
is the counterpart of the allegory) the inclinations. 
lifs, of the animal nature have little or no power over 
: him, who has advanc'd to the heights of habitual. 
$ contemplation. He looks down upon, and ob- 
— | ſerves the tumults of his ſenfitive appetite, but no 
way ſympathizes with it; he views the troubled. 
ſea, but with the unconcernedneſs of a ſtander by, y 
not as one that fails in it. His ſoul tho in con- | 
I Junction with his body, is yet above the neach of I 
n is its guſts and reliſhes, and from her ſerene ſtation 9 
by at once ſees and ſmiles at its little complacencies. 
th As Lucan ſays of the foul of Pompey, when ad van - 5 
nce ced to the ethereal regions. | by 
the — Illic poſtquam ſe lumine vero 1 
re- Inplevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratur, & aſtra 1 
Frxa polis, vidit quanta ſub noctè jaceret ' 
ure Noſtra dies, riſitque ſui ludibria trunci. N j 
ts ns 'D And Fi 
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> Ee? 
And here I cannot chuſe but take notice of a dif- 
ficulty which is very incident to the buſineſs in 


hand, and wherewith I my ſelf was once very much 


perplex'd when I firſt applied my thoughts to mo- 
ral contemplations. Tis in ſhort this, we have 
a receiv'd axiom that the difficulty of the per- 
formance commends the merit of a good action. 
Now if ſo, it ſeems to follow that he, who by a 
Jong habitual courſe of piety and virtue has made 
his duty eafy and natural to himſelf, will be leſs 


perfect than another who does hardly abſtain from | 
vice, or than himſelf before the. acquiſition of that 


habit. And then that ere which Hriſtotle in 
his ethicks makes only a ſemi- virtue, becauſe of 
the difficulty of its performance, will for that very 
reaſon become virtus heroica; and if ſo, to make a 
rogreſs in virtue will involve a contradiction. 
his I confeſs appeat'd to me no inconfiderable 
intricacy, when it firſt occurr'd to my thoughts, 

and I could not preſently unwind my ſelf from it. 
But in anſwer to it I confider, fr ſt, That when 
the difficulty of the performance is ſaid to com- 
mend the action, tis not ſo to be underſtood as 
if difficulty did in it ſelf, as. an ingredient, add 
any moment to the excellency of a. man's virtue, 
but only that tis a ſign of it a poſteriori. Becauſe 
Were, not a man awd with ſuch” a degree of 
virtue, he would not be able to conquer the ſup- 
pos'd difficulty. So that if a man has a ſtock of 
reſolution ſufficient to conquer ſuch a difficulty, 
his virtue is the ſame, tho' he never be ingaged in 
it, For all the virtue is abſolv'd in the We of 
reſolution, the difficulty is only a ſign or indica- 
tion of it. And upon this conſideration it is, that 
thoſe whom nature has befriended with ſuch an 
w@vic or happy conſtitution, as carries with it little 
| or 


7 virtuous, becauſe their reſolution to'vertueimay be 


And, ſecondly, there is a difficulty which ariſes from 
7 the diſpoſition of the agent. Now tis not this 


it derogates much from its commendation. is 


| abhorrency, and has ſet himſelt at a wide diſtance 


| For fince we 


er no temptation to vice, may yet be accounite# 


ſo firm and Fuente, that they would adhere 
to it notwithſtanding any oppoſit ion. 

Secondly, I conſider that we are to diftinguiſh of 
a twofold difficulty. Firſt,” There is a difficulty 
which ariſes from the nature of the work it ſelt. 


later difficulty that commends the excellency of 
virtue, but only the former, which is no way di- 
miniſh'd by the habit. For after the induction of 
the habit, the work remains the ſame in its own 

nature, which it was before ; the only change is in 
the agent, who by his habit is render'd more expe- 

dite and ready for the performance of what is 
good. But as for the later difficulty which pro- 
ceeds from the agent himſelf, a that 18 ſs: far from 
commending the worth of any god. action,; that 


eaſineſs of performance that here gives tlie value. 
He that abſtains from ſenſual pleaſures with great 


— 


from it, diſcovers more, and has more, of à vir- 
tuous reſolution, than he, whoſe mind ſtands al- 
moſt in an equipoiſe, and does but juſt abſtain. 
ome virtuous by a right applica- 
tion of our wills, the excellency of our virtues 
muſt be meaſured by the greater or leſs ſtrength 
of our reſolutions. And conſequently he, who by 
a ſtrong habit has made his virtue moſt natural 
and eaſy to him, is arrived to the greateſt per- 
fection. e N pgs #5 = * Fry isn 1717 59 e. 
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. Drawn by the bent of the ethereal tide; _ 
This is in alluſion to the Carteſian, hypotheſis of 
- Yortices or whirlpools of ſubtil matter. The my- 
ſtick ſenſe is this, that the higher a ſeraphick ſoul 
advances in the contemplation of the ſupreme 
good, the ſtronger he will find its attractions. 
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I kaoow.rt well, it is my native home. 
This Verſe, with the whole ſtanza, proceeds upon 
the Piatonick hypotheſisof præ- exiſtence. I ſhall not 
here diſpute the ꝓroblem. Thoſe that defire to be 
fatisfgd concerning it, I refer to the works of that 
oracle of profqund-wiſdom and learning, the ex- 
cellent Dr. More, to an ingenious treatiſe called 
Lux Orientalis; and to the account of Origen. In 
the mean while I hope the moſt rigid maintainer 
of orthodoxy will allow:me, the liberty of alluding 
to it as enen 55 4 I'm ſure the laws 

of poetry will. My buſineſs here was to imitate. 
nature, and to repreſent how. a ſoul would be af- 
fected in ſuch a caſe, ſuppoſing; it true: Which I 
think I have not done amiſs. For ſo the ingeni- 
ous platoniſt Boerhins, | h 

uc te ft reducem referat via, 

13 ro requiris immemor, 

Hier Alices, memini, patria eſt mihi, 

Ainc urtus hic. ſiſtam gradum. 

n 100-16 een dne er en 

Nis one immenſꝭ and ever-flowing light. 
My buſineſs was here to: give a compendious. de- 
ſcription of God. New among all the repreſen- 
tations we have of him, I thought none ſo agree- 
able to the genius of poetry as a ſenſible one, and 5 
of all thoſe I could not find a better in all the in- 
ventory of the creation, than this of light. I ſhall 
not here endeavour a parallel; it may _—_ to ] 

6 a0, : 
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_ fy, that the repreſentation is warranted by autho-- 
s of [ rity, both human and divine. The ſchool of Plato 
ny- | repreſents God, under the ſimilitude of light, or 
oul | _ fountain; for that; I ſupp ſe, Boerbius may 
me reſumed to mean by his ons Joni Luci Aus. 
3 1 Aal holy e goes further, and ſays in ex- 
2 terms, God is light, and in vim is nd 
darkneſs a at all, I one's . 


not deres eus 5 


hat = The cus iostT v. 
led | 1. 
In Ur y ſlate of mortals here below, 
ner hom unkind Heaven does inſpire 
ing With ſuch a conſtant, ſtrong defire, 
aws W ve ſuch ſlender faculties to know ! 
tate vet we not content to bear the pain 
af- f thirſt unquench'd and fruitleſs love, 
h I x Wi th one more curſe our ills i improve, 
i- And toll and drudge for * we ne er can gain. 
| Ay ” 


With what ſtrange frenzy are we all n 
Contented ignorance to refuſe, ..  _ 
And by laborious ſearch to loſe. 
Not the enjoyment only, but our ret! 
Something like oar does on the ſurface Ai,” 
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We taken with the ſpecious ſhew, © \. ö 
de- With pains dig in the flattering _—_— 
en- But all alas in vain, truth lies more low, 
ec | ail; 6: 7 bf 
and The greateſt knowledge we can ever ain OR i 
in- From ſtudying nature, books or men, I 
nall Serves 5 t' employ dull hours; but then 4 
; to It yields ] pleaſure than it coſts us Pain. 8 [ 
ay, FO D 3 Peſts 5 
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endes, Io ſhort We treacher us ĩs our 8e. h 
No ſooner are we counted wiſe, 
But envious death ſhuts up our eyes, eas 

Juſt as our part is kearht, we Wr the, ee, 1 

Could 1 derber God. - 40 vo i 9 x p 
One that would lay aſide his ate, 

And be my kind confederate 

That ſuddainly I might inrich my mind z 

Dacia ff mne pen tue Wir IE Rapp U., . 


Could once at eaſe fit and ſurvey, 


And my 180 lt tor enjoy. 1 


And (not as now abour on and dye. 


eee 
The \Fxgth PSALM paraphraſed, | 


Off bs 24155 
Wars 
— it 75 ould depart his loch, 
Iſrael the ge 1 of God. 
Among them dwelt the Holy One, | 
Juda his ſanctuary, and 1 was his throne, | 


The ſea beheid * ſeene, and did admire, 
Each wave {too flently to 1 
The power of the Divinit 2 
en ſaw, and fled the egal gude of 1 
And ordan too divided flood, ing flood. 


[ 


[ 01 22 


er d by 22 plagues of Thſes rod, 


in tyrant gave command 


The prieſts s the facred 1 bore through the yield- . 
T 
E  Singi, with grear, horror ſtruck and dread, 
root her weight, and in a trance © 
Tal alight ram, did {ki | and dances 
e her pally * g 
— | 


Sho fa ar . and f fain . hi 


FYE® * 
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d- 
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The hills their mother mountain ſaw, [awe. 
The little hills, and 11 young ſheep they ſtood in 


What made thee to retreat, thou mighty ſea? 
Tell me, for never any ſhore 
© "Knew ſuch a wondrous tide before, 
And thou great for car ; ſay, what ailed thee ? 
Say, ſacred mount, what meant thy trance, 


And you ſmall under-hills, why did you ſkip and 


. uance 2 
You need not think it ſhame to own your fear; 
What you diſmaid, the ſame would make 
The univerſal fabrick ſhake; _ 
The cauſe 8 for Jacob's God was there: 
That God who did the rock ſubdue, 
And made it melt in tears, tho harder far than you. 


IRIRIRANR EIA 
The 148th PSA E x paraphraſe. 


O Come; let. all n conſpire, 
A general hymn of praiſe to ſing 


Join all ye creatures in one ſolemn quire, 


3 . 3 a 
Begin ye bleſt attendants of his ſeat, 
Begin your high ſeraphick lays, 
"Tis juſt you ſhould, your happineſs is great, 
And all you are to give again, ispraiſe. 
„„ 


And let your theme be Heaven's Almighty King. 


Ye glorious lamps that rule both night and day, 
Bring you your allelujahs too; | 

To him that tribute of devotion pay 

Which once blind ſuperſtition gave to you. 

„ TW 4. = IV. 


"Thou firſt and faireſt of SOOT TEL kind, N 


Je regions of the air, his praiſes ſing, 


Do you advantage to the conſort bring, 
And 


Let theſe the upper conſort fill. 
As you did then,, 


IV 


Buy whom his other works we ſee,  _ 
Subtile and active as pure thought and mind, 
Praiſe him that's elder, and more fair than thee. 

n V N s 1s. 


And all ye virgin waters there, 


down to us the allelujah bear. 
In chaunting forth the great Jehovah's praiſe, 


ſo now obey his will. 
bod. 0 


His, will, that fix'd .you-in a conſtant late, 


And cut a track for nature's wheel, 
Here let it run {aid he, and made it fate, 
And where's that power which can this law repeal ? 
„„ | | 
Ye powers that to'th' inferior world retain, 
Join you now with the quire above. 
And firſt ye dragons try-an higher'{train, . 


He ſpake, and did you all from nothing raiſe 3 
10 I | | 

I 

4 


And turn your angry hiſſings into praiſe and love. 


* 
+ 4 » 


* 
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Let fire, hail, ſnow, and vapours that aſcend, 
Unlock'd by Phebus ſearching rays, 


Let ſtormy winds ambitiouſly contend, | 
And all their wonted force employ in pk e. q 


Ye ſacred tops which ſeem to brave the Skies, . 
- Riſe higher, and when men on you 

Religious rites perform and ſacrifice, 

With their oblations ſend your praiſes too. 


7 


XI. Ye 


38 
„ 
Ye trees, whoſe fruits both men and beaſts conſume, 

Be you in praiſes fruitful roog 

Ye cedars, why have you fuch-choice perfume, - 

But that ſweet incenſe ſhould be made of your 
i JJV — Again 44 
Ye: beaſts with all the humble creeping train 
Praiſe him that made your lot ſo high; +. 
Je birds, who in a nobler province reign, . 5 
D 
Ye ſacred heads, that wear Imperial gold. 

Praiſe him that you with power arrays, 
And you whoſe hands the ſcale of Juſtice hold 
Be juſt in this, and pay Jour of praiſe. 


Let ſprightly yquth give vigour to the quire, 
. Bach ſex with one another vve 
Let feeble age diffolv'd in praiſe expire, 
417 And infants too eb U eir tender voices try. 
Praiſe him ye ſaints who piety profeſs, 
And at his alta ſpend your days 
Ye ſeed of Iſrael your great Patron Meſ 1 
Tis Mauna this, for Angels food is praife. 5 
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AT, fad? Menalcas : Sure this ples 


Was ne'er for ſuch a mournful tenant made. 
All things ſmile round: thee, and throughout th 


But ſhepherd. where's thy Hock 2:----—- _. 
SSEEEE A FP atyg IS EIA $55 1 4 hom... *. 
Sure they in ſome forbidden paſtures tray _ 


Whilſt here in fighs thou num reſt out the day. 


Could nor afford amore induſirigus in. 8 
But I no longer now that mind retain. 
T hyr. What change ſo great but what love's pow- 


Menalcas does his kids, and tender lambs forſake. 
So I, when ſlave to Galetia's eyes, 
Did neither city nor the countrey prize, 0 
But all their ſports, and my flock too deſpiſe. 
Hang thou, my pipe, (ſaid I) on yonder tree, 

For then (alas!) I 20 no taſte for melody. 

Obſcurely in thick woods I fate alone, 

And figh'd in conſort to the turtles moan. 

Men. Tis not fond love that cauſes my diſtreſs, 

No, T hyr/7s, you're miſtaken in your gueſs. 

The glorious prize Thave in triumph born, 

I am no longer now Alexis ſcorn. 

Or if I were, I now could be-unmoy'd, [lov'd. 

At every ſcornful glance, nor care where e'er he 
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OA 2ST 


FT 
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Ve 


Which wears the ſad inſcription of my woe, 


While their young wanton goats did ſkip and play, 


With ſome briſk ſong her forrows to allay. 


£593 


A nearer grief preys on my ſpirits now, 
And I beneath a heavier burthen bow. 
The gentle God of the Arcadian plains q 
Pan that regards the ſheep, Pan that regards the # 


Great Pan is dead [ÜWains. 1 
Throughout the fields the doleful vain m_— Fi 
A ſwoon ſeĩz d all the ſhepherds at the death of Pag. 


—.—. 
—— — 
2 — f © 


Of Pan But ſee the reſt that tree will ſhew, 8 


Where, with the bark my ſorrows too will grow. 
7 hyr. How, ſhepherd, is it by fame's trumpet fafd 

That Pan the beſt of all the Gods Wagud®: 
Whomoft* wadored, and whom becauſe we knew: 
As good as they, we thought him as immortal too. 
"Tis ſtrange; but omens now I find are true. 

In yonder copſe a ſhady Oak there food, 
Stately, well rooted, and it ſelf a wood 3; 
Her branches o'er the interior trees werefpread, 
Who all ador'd her as their ſovereign head. 
Hither, when heated by the guide of day, 


Hither the ſwains would conſtantly repair, 

Here ſing, and in the ample ſhade drink freſherair. 

This tree when I my goats to paſture dreve, | 

While all was clear above, and ſtill, throughout 

Struck by ſome' ſecret force fall down I ſaw, | 

The wood-nymphs'all were ſeiz'd with wonder, 
grief, and awe. | TILES, 

Nor had J left this ruin far behind 

When lo (ſtrange fight) a nightingale I find, 

Which from briſk airs, enlivening all the grove, 

Coo'd ona ſuddain like a mournful dove. 

Amaz'd I ſtand, and on my pipe eſſay, 


* 


1. x x 
« % 5 0 a © 
* f Pi 
* 


| - on 
But all in vain. She from the lofty tree 
Kept on her ſad complaint, and mourn d, and droop'd 


Aen. And why theſe ſlighter things doſt thourelate! | 


Nature herſelf perceiv'd Pan's mighty fate. 
She fainted, when he drew his lateſt breath, 
And almoſt ſympathiz d with him to death. 
Each field put on a languid dying face,  [graſs. 
The ſheep not minding food, with tears bedew'd the 
The lyons too in tears their grief confeſt, 
And ſavage bears, Pans enemies profeſt. 
The nymphs all wept, and all the noble train 
Of Deities that frequent the court of Par _ 
5 that long by nought but voice was known, 
n ſounds repeated others woes, but wept her own. 
Th' Arcadians mourn'd, and preſs'd beneath the 


weighty care, - | 


With cruelty they charg'dithe Gods and every Star. 
T kyr. And well they might ; Heaven could not 
mewa Deity. 


* 
1 
— 


More mild, more good t his votaries than he. 
He was all love, all peace, all clemeneey; 
H' allur'd the love, and melted down the hate 
Of all: He had no enemy but fate. 
Pan kept the fields, from wolves ſecur d the ſtall, 
He guarded both the humble ſhrubs and cedars tall. 
The ſummers beat obey'd Pan's gentle hand, 
And winter winds blew ſoft at his command, 
He bleſt the ſwains with ſheep, and fruitful made 
ay whe gan ple . * I 
Weep, ſhepherds, and in pomp your grief expreſs, 
The ground with 8 — p64 
| T 500. 036 has ii 
Let the Arcadiaus in a ſolemn train plain 7 
March ſlowly on, let mournfub accents fill 8 
Po this at leaſt in memory of Pan. 


Dapb. 
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220A 
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15. 
the 


Vn. 


he 


ks T 6 I T 
Daph. But why this vain expence of tears and 
breath? : 
D' ye think Pan loſt and . up in death ? 
He lives, and with a pleas'd and wondering 9 2 
Contemplates the new beauties of the Sk yx. 


Whence on theſe fields he caſts propitious rays, 


Now greater than our ſorrow, greater than our . 

I faw (for why mayn't I rehearſe the fight} 

Juſt as 5 Stars were Kindled by. the. Queen of 
ni WM 7 | 

Koths new made milky way a pear, 

I ſaw, and wonder d what event. ĩt might pr 

When lo. great Pan amaz'd my trembling 11 _ 


As through th' æthereal plains he took his ight, 


Deckt _ with rays; and darting ſtreams of 
light d] 
Triumphant was his march, @ ſacred throng | 8 


Of Gods inclos'd him, Pan was all their ſong, 


The Sky ſtill brighten'd as they went along. 


Men. Thy viſton be all truth 


But who ſhall now the royal ſh&ep-crook hold, 


Who patronize the fields, who now Real the fold? 2 


Da pi. Diſcharge that care, the. royal Bock does 


r 
2 Pan to patronize the field. 


An heir of equal conduct does the ſceptre ſway, 


One who. lang nurtur'd in the paſt'ral way, 
In peace will govern the Arcadian plains, 


Defend the tender flocks,” and chear the drooping 


ſwains. 
Tyr. Come then, let's tune the pipe t'a brisker 
key, 3 
Let's with a dance, our ſorrows chaſe away,, 
And to,new . in e devote the . 
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Hie. on, dull time, y. winged n minutes ; aft, 
Jcare not now ow ſoon thou bring'ft my laſt. 
By what I've liv'd J plainly know, 
The total ſumm of all below. 5 

The days to come, altho' they promiſe more, 

I know will be as falſe as thoſe that went before. 

1 40: . 

The beſt of life tho once enjoy d, is vain, 

And why ye powers the ſlf-ſame o'er again 100 

i” "I ME comedy 8 o dall em 

Twill not a ſecond acting bear. 


N o, I've enough; I cannot like the Sun _ _ 
Each day the dell lame ſtage, and fill unwearied, 
| III. 69 HN 


What el laws are theſs that me confine, 
Thus ſtill to dig in a deceitful mine? 
Be juſt, ye powers, m ſoul ſet free, Fi 3.0] 
: /::2: Gtye her her mative. Hberryc)! = con tt 5 5, 
*Tis *oainſt the ſtage's law to force my stay, . 
ve ſeen an t or two, and do not like the 64 
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oe 
Suse“ you.  defire of me to know r 
Who's the wiſe man, I'II tell you wg.” 
"Not he whoſe rich and fertile mind 
Is by the culture of the arts refin'd ; Fg 


ty 
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Who as the Chaos of diſorder'd thought 
By reaſon's light to form and method brought, | 

Who with a clear and piercing fight, 

Can ſee through niceties as dark as night. 
Jou err, if you think this is he, 
Tho? ſeated on the top 1 the Porphyrian tree. 

„ Op. Cs. 4s 4 I: 4 * a 

Nor is it he to whom kind Heaven 

A ſecret Cabala has given 

T' unriddle the myſterious text 
Of Nature, with dark comments more perplext. 
Or to decypher her clean writ and fair, 
But moſt confounding puzzling character. 

That can through all her windings trace 
This ſlippery wanderer, and unveil her face. 

Her inmoſt mechaniſm view, through. 
Anatomize each part, _ ſee her through and 
Nor he that does the {ſcience know, 

Our only certainty below, 2 


That can from problems dark and nice, 


Deduce truths worthy of a ſacrifice. _ 
Nor he that can confeſs the Stars and ſee 
What's writ in the black leaves of Deſtiny. 
T hat knows their laws, and how the Sun 
His daily and his annual ſtage does run; 
As if he did to them diſpenſe 
Their motions, and there ſate ſupreme intelligence. 
Nor is it he (although he boaſt 
Of wiſdom, and ſeem wiſe to moſt) 
Jet tis not, he whoſe buſy pate 
Can dive into the deep intrigues of ſtate. 
That can the great Leviathan controul, 
Manage and rule't, as if he were its ſoul. 
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. 
The wiſeſt King thus gifted was, 


And yjet did not in theſe true wiſdom place. _ 
We rhen'is by the wiſe man meant? 12 
He that can want all this, and yet can be content. Th 
ry r 5 Ad 
W Es T ATE. . 
He W do] pity that proud wealthy clown. L 
That does with ſcorn on my low ſtate look 
don! FE uy N 
Thy vain contempt, dull earth- worm, ceaſe, I. 
I won't for refuge fly to this, 
That none of Fortune's bleſſings can 
Add any value to the man. 
This all the wiſe acknowledge to be true; 
But know I am as rich, more rich than you. 1 
| II. ö ö 


While youa ſpot of earth poſſes with die, © 4 


Below the notice of the Geographer, 


I by the freedom of my ſoul 
Poſſeſs, nay more, enjoy the whole; 
To th' Univerſe a claim I lay 
Your writings fhew perhaps you'll ſay, 
That's your dull way, my title runs more high, - 
ITis by the charter of Philoſophy. 
| "NH: | 
From that a firmer title I derive, 
Than all your courts of lawcould ever give. 
A title that more firm doth fland*- 
Than does even your very land; 
And yet ſo generous and free © 
That none will e'er bethink it me; 
Since 


TE F.. 

Since my poſſeſſions tend to no man's los; 
L all :njoy, yet nothing. 3 
Thrughout the works divine I cat my e 
12 their beauty, and their a be. 

I: view the glorious Hoſt above, 

And him that made them, raiſe and love. 

The flow ry meads and fields b ncath,, - „ 

Delight me with their odorous breath. 
This is my God you nat underſtood. 


nt. 


Lik that 0 ES ſaid, All was DTS - 
look 
| Nay (what you'd think leſs likely to be true) 
e, can enjoy what's yours much more than you. 


Your meadow's beauty. I ſurvey, 

Which you priſe only for its hay. 

There can Fit beneath a tree, 

And write an Ode or Elegy. 0 
What to you care, does to me ple eaſure Bing,” 
You own the cage, Lin it Winne 


8 K K 8K N 


The Conde. "nj 


N pers nN to contend with thee, 
Great God, who but a” Lucifer would dare? ? 
Our frength i is n, 
And when we this perceive our ſight's moſt clear: 
But yet I will not be excell'd, thought I, 
In love, in love III with wy Maker vye. 


* 


Lview'd the glories of thy ſeat above, NA 
And thought of every grace and chaxma eine, 3 
And farther to increaſe myloyve, 
nce | I meaſur d all the heights and epths of thin, 
Us 
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And almoſt melted down =y mortal. rame. 


Bleſt 1 wi, 6 — fide the grave, 5 
I ſhall 


[66,7 


Thus there broke forth a ſtrong and vigorousflame, 


But when thy bloody ſeat and death * view 
I own dear Lerche 1190 conquelt of thy love, 
Thou dôſt my higheſt fights outdo,” h TEY 
I in a lower orb, and lower move. And 
Thus in this frrife' $ a double weakneſs Mer. | 
'Thy love I cannot equal, nor yet bear, my on. 


$3 
cap beer 
Ahr KAAN, 15 
„un Io ce 90 * 7. 
w HAT ca laws are thoſe of Faw, 
Which fix a gulph (bleſt ſouls) 'tixt 
us and you ! : Ar 
How twou'd refreſh, and chear « our mortal ſtate, 
When our. gejected looks confeſs Be 
The emptineſs of earthly blis, view! ÞÞ A 


Gonld'we , im this 8 your e glories I. 


Vain comfort when I thus complain 


To hear the wiſe and ſolemn gravely ſay, 
Jour grief and curioſity reſtrain, ., 


A 
Death will e'er long this bar remove, 115 £ L; 
And bring you to the bleſt above, Tſtay. 

( 
] 


Till then with this great proſpect all four longings 


III. 
But ah the; joy peculiar here 


Does from the greater excellence ariſe; 
"Twill be worth nothing in an equal ſphere... 


Let me. your noble converſe have, 


if . 
creafter b e As great + as YOU, as wiſe. 


v. 


167 J 
| 8 
Beſides, when plung'd i in bliſs ande 
1 ſhall. not llc, nor need this leſſer 1 10 0 


What comfort then does from £ e ſkins? 
"Ti SG. as if in depth of ni is prot SA 


Vou rob a traveller:of hjs:li 3 n 0 
And ei to brood t when tis r or. 
$ £1 - * : f . 
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1 Bleſs 85 Stars I: envy. none, 1 

1 Not great, nor wealthy, no nor yet the Ai, 
I've learnt the art to like my n, 

And Chat 1. can't attain to, not to priſe. 

„ Voaſt tracts of learning I deſcry / 
Beyond the ſphere, ee of n my e 

And yet I'm ne'er the more concern d at this, 


ES Than for' the gems that l. in the profound abyſs. 
I 


Should I my proper lot diſdain 
As long as farther good eclipſes mine, 
I may t Eternity complain, 
And in the manſions of the bleſt 1 , "47 
. There ſhall 1 numbers vaſt eſpy 
8 
I ſhall not then lament m' unequal fate. 
And why ſhould larger proſpects now moleſt my 
HI. | (fate? 
Where all in equal Rations move, 
What place for harmony can there be found ? 
he lower ſpheres with thoſe above 
Aueh and dance as free and briskly round. 
Degrees 


1 68 
Degrees of eſſences conſpife,, 
As well as various notes, t "accompliſh Heaven" $quire 
Thus would I have't below, nor will I care 
So the reſult be harmony, What part I bear. 
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Auel KNOWLEDGE, 


E LL, Jet it LY * 8 of che wiſe, . 
That wiſdom none but fools deſpiſe: 
I like not what they gravely preack, 
And muſt another doctrine teach. Vith 
Since all's ſo. falſè andivain'bElow;:. 2 
There's DINE ſo indiſereet as this, to %knon 
I 
oughtleſs, dull, and leſs ee mind, ; 
aws in earthly } joys can find). 
Re cloſes with what eurts his fight,” 
All coin Will paſs by his dim light. 
Though often baulk d. b he hopes for reſt, p 
Sleeps on and dreams, and is in error bleſt. . od 
- 
But he that has refin'd andchig raised Tenſe; | 
Can nothing taſtè but d . 
Nor can he nature's faults ſupply, 8 
By fancy's happy i imag' ' SER 
2 He ſees that all fruition's van. 
Can' t raſte the preſent, nor yet truſt again. 


Our joys, like tricks, do all on cheats dei end,” 4 W 
And when once ktown,. are at an en 
Happy and wiſe two bleſſings are 15 
Which meet nor. in this mortal ſphere; 
Let me be ignorant below, 
Ade when Tre ſolid: good, then let me know. 
5 Seeing. 
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Wl 7 
E LL, now I needs +; ML. - 
That [ hate greatneſs more and more z . 
"Tis now a ju abhorrence N 
hat was antipathy before: 
With other ills. could diſpenſe, | - 
And acquieſce in Providence. 
But let not Heaven my patience try 


II. 

I knew indeed before, 
That 'twas the great man 's wretched fate, 
While with the living to endure 
The vain impertinence « of ſtate; 

But ſure, thought I, in death he'll be 
From that and other troubles free : 
What e'er his life, he then will lie 

As free, as undiſturb d, y 4 calm as I. 

But twas a groſs miſtake 
Hoe that too officious ill, <7 
Won't even his breathleſs corps: forſake, 
But haunts and waits about him ſtill. 
Strange perſecution, when the grave 
Can't the diſtreſſed Martyr ſa ve! 
What remedy can there avail, 
Where death the great 3 does fail? 

Thanks to my Stars that I 
Am with ſo low a fortune bleſt, 
That whate'er bleſſings Fate deny, 
Im ſure of privacy and reſt. t 10 


ich this. one plague, leſt I repine and dye. ; | 


* 


[70] 
"Tis well; thus long I am content, 
And reſt a8 in my element. 


Then Fate, if you I appear my Friewd” 
Force me not gainſt my nature to aſcend. 


No, I would Rill 55 low, 

Or elſe I would be very high, 18 

Beyond the ſtate which mortals know, 

A kind of Semi-deitʒ. 

So of the regions of the air, 

The high'it and loweſt quiet are, 

But tis this middle height I fear, | 
For ſtorms and thunder are — d there. 


| a 


Second e of the Cant. from Verſe 
10. MEER: 


. 
I Was my blond ſpake, 
I know his charming voice, I heard him 
Riſe up my love, my faireſt one We, 
Awake: and come . 
1 I 
'The winter all ; is paſt 
And ſtormy winds that with ſuch TEE, blew, 
The Heavens are no longer over-caſt, 
But 'try to look like you. 
III. 
The flowers their ſweets diſplay, 
The Birds in ſhort preludiums tune their throat, 
The turtle in low murmurs does r 25 
Her melancholy note. 


[fay, 
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The krultiul DL) 22255 3 -drogs 
An „ ſmell, the fig looks freſh and gay, 
* riſe, my love, .my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away. Nei Nee N 
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Your native 7 0 FLY {70 575 out- 40 X 
That of the ſphere wherein you 1 move, | 
That I can nothing but your ſelf in you 
y, Obſerve, admire, eſteem or love. 
oh You are a diamond ſet in gol 
The curiqys, the rich f. uf this bebe. 
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All chi e your Ute hondur you can oWe 
Is only that you re brought in view; 
You don't begin to have, but men to know, 
Your votaries are increas'd, not you; _ 
So the Sun's height add's not t' his light, 
But only does i a 0 to fight. ax in 
To ſome whoſe native Worth mo redimily f ſhin'd. 
Honour might ſ6me. ben w Ives. 
As metals which the Sun has leſs refin'd 
A value from their ſtamp 1 receive. 


ET 


* — 3 Rn 
L SAI eat as EE 8 


But 


L721 
But you, like BY old, paſs for no more 
ar 


Tho' ſtamp d, than your weight you 1 wou 'd before, coi 
„n eee eee * 
4 Divine Ehe on the C K E AT I 0 N. 4 


I. 

Wa ike, my lyre, and th Nett forces jo 
AV: With me Sh ſing an * divine, jo 
Let both our ſtrains in pleafing numbers flow); 

But ſee, thy firings wi ediouſacſs and pain 
Arise! into a ue ſtrain, 
Ho canſt thou filent he? 
The univerſe is harmon Ben 
Awake, and move by "ER _ 
My heart's already tun'd, Owl why, art thou ſo flow! 
J chovah is our theme, thieternal King, 
Whoſe praiſe admiring Angels ſing, 
They ſee with teddy and attentive eyes 
His n beauties, and from viſion raiſe 7 
To wondrous heights their love and Teaſe. 
We mortals only view © 
His back-parts, and that darkly too, 
We muſt fall art, what ſhall. we do, 
But neither too can ey 922 to his grandeur riſe, 


No power can juſtly raiſe him but muſt be 
As great, as fie as he, os 
He comprehends his boundleſs {elf alone, 2 1 
Created minds too ſhallow are and dim 5 
His works to fathom, much more him. 
- Our praiſe at height will be 
Short b e 
Of all his glorious Deity, | | 
He cannot have" he full, and lands! in need af none. 


IV. He 


1 
Ss |, 
2 can't be leſs, nor can he more receive, 
But ſtands one fix'd ſuperlative. 


N. 


e, acted by the weights of e ng defi Ire, 
* Fo $oo without our ſelves aſpire, 
We're always moving hence 
Like lines from the car 
To fome more in-lodg'd excellence. 
ut he 1 is one unmov d ſel center d point of reſt. 
V. 
by then, if Full of bliſs that ne'er could cloy, 
Would he do ought but ſtill enjoy? 
hy not indulge his ſelf-ſufficing ſtate, 
ive to himſelf at large, calm and ſecure, | 
A wiſe eternal epicure? | 
Why fix days work to frame 


To him whoſe bliſs is till the ſame 2 


"TL 
\ lmighty love the faireſt gem that ſhone 


is favourite and darling excellence, 
hom oft he would his royal virtue ſtyle, 
And view with a peculiar ſmile, 
Love mov'd him to create 
Beings that might articipate 
Of their Creator's 5 


| VII. 
ow * thy empire, love, how great thy Gray ! 
Omnipotence does thee obey. 
hat complicated wonders in thee ſhine! 
He that t infinity it ſelf is great 
Has one way to be greater yet; | 
Love 


Less in himſelf compendiouſly bleſt; 0 8 


A monument of praiſe and fame 


at need the wealthy coin, or he that's bleſt create? * 


All- round, and half made up his . 3 


appy ſtate, [pence. 
\nd that good which he could not heighten, to diſ- 


[ 74 ] 
8 will the method ſhew, 
"Tis to impart; what ĩs't that thou 


O ſovereign paſſion can't not do?.. | out 

Thou mak 1 divinity; it © alt wy much more dixine. 
III. | 
With pregiant love full fraught, the great Three one 

ould now no longer be alone. 
Love, gentle love, unlockt his fruitful breaſt, 3 
And Wolde th' ideas which there dormant a] | 
Awak'd, their beauties they diſplay: To 
* Almighty ſmil'd to ſee 2 * 
e comely form and Harmon 

Of his eternal ima va - [blet; by 


He ſaw twas good and BE and th? vl Platform 


T: IX, 
Ye ſeeds of being, in whoſe fair boſoms dwell wo 
The forms of all things poſſible; 2 


Ariſe, and your prolifick orce diſplay; 


Let a fair iſſue in your moulds be caſt 
» Tofill in part this empty waſte. 
He ſpake. The empty ſpace 5 
* re in travail was, 
And ſoon brought forth a formleſs maſs, 
Firſt matter came undreſs d, ms made Jig haſte 


Or 


t " obey. e X. FH 13; | A1 
But ſoon a plaſlick ſpirit did endet 
The liquid duſky element. 


The maſs harmoniouſ] begins to move, 


Let there be light, ſaid God; 'twas ſaid and done, "Te 
. The maſsdipt through with brightneſs one. | 
Nature was pleas'd to ſee Wir 
This feature o Pipinity, c 1 1 

Th' Almighty ſmil'd as well as he, [loye. 3 

ze own'd his likeneſs there,, * did His Gel born But 


J. But 


One, 


leſt, 
or m 


aſte 


ne, 
ne. 


ve. 
Arn 


But 
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XI. 
But lo, I ſee a 3 frame ariſe 


Vaſt folding orbs, and azure Skies, a0 


Wich. lucid whirlpools the vaſt arch does ſhinex 


he Sun by day ſhews to each world his light, 
The Stars ftand centinel by — 
In midſt of all is ſpread | 
That ndrous bulk "1:00 we tread, 
But Ne] is its foundation laid? + 
is pompous all and * wo worthy hands divine. 
hy temple's built, great God, but where is he 
That muſt admire both it and thee ?., L 
Ope one ſcene more, my muſe, bleſs and adore, : 
See there in ſolemn council and debate 
The great divine triumvirate. 
The reſt one word obey'd, 
Twas done almoſt before twas ſaid; 
But man was not ſo cheaply made, Core. 
o make the world was great, but t epitomise it 
XII 
h' accompliſh'd work ſtands his ſevere review 
Whoſe judgment's moſt exactly true. 
In nature's book, where no errata's found, 
All things are good, ſaid God, they anſwer well 
Th' ideas which within me dwell; 
Th' angelick voices jon 
Their praiſe to the applauſe deins | 
The morning Stars i - ymns combine, 
And as they ſung and play'd, the jocant 1 
With this th di nog God, 22 
ith this thy quire divine, cat I brin 
My Rf Leh i. ROE 25 15 
I cannot here ſing more exalted lays, | 1 
But what's defective now I will ſupply 
When [ enjoy thy Deity. 
E 2 


4 
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Then may'ſt thou ſleep, my lyre, 
I fhall not then thy help require, 
| Diviner thoughts will then me fire 
Than thou, tho' play'd on by an Angel's hand, Mx 


- Can'it raiſe. 
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8 33 5 
T HE heart of man's a living butt, 

At which two different archers ſhoot, 
Their ſhafts are pointed both with fire, 
Both wound our 2 . 18 hot deſire 
In this they differ, he that lies 
A ſacrifice to his miſtreſs eyes, 
In pain does live, in pain expire, 

And melts and drops r the fire, 

But he that flames with love divine, dh. 

Does not in th' heat conſume, but ſhine. ; 

H' enjoys the fire that round him lies, I: 

Serenely lives, ſerenely -" 2 ans / 

So Devils and damned ſouls in Hell 

Fry in the fire with Which they dwell; 

But Angels ſuffer not the fame, . 

Although their vehicles be flame. 
Bingen Va” | 5 G 

The heart whoſe fire's divine and chaſte, 

Is like the buſh that did not waſte, © 

Moſes beheld the flame with fear, 

That waſted not, for God was there. f 
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wb 5 
and Her ple ou m life deny,. e. 
ws Grant me, wg oa i this ey, thing fox 1 
I. charge thee guardian ſpirit hear, 
0 And as thou lowſt me, — this my prayer. 
I 
When I'm to leave this 1 0 ſphere, and wy 
Death, that amazing curioſit 24 
When j juſt about to breat 3 my 7 78 
Then — no mortal Joy, can ſtrike my 1 bx. 
II. : 


Let me ſoft melting ſtrains of makick bear, 11 
Whoſe dying ſounds may ſpeak death to N ear; 
Gently the bands of Fi oo... 


Till i in ſweet n 15 4 


How ſoft and cake my new birth ville. 

Help'd on . by, muſick's gentle midwifery,! 
And I who *mid{t theſe charms expire, 

Shall bring a ſoul well tun d to Heaven's quire. 


FFP 
To Dr. M OR E. As O.. 
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| t 03 Dots 
G9, Muſe, f 90 * to bj cell af "og 
(Thou Loaf her reverend awful . 
It ſtands hard by your bleſt retreat) 
Go with a briſk alarm aſſault her ear, 
Bid her her loudeſt trump prepare; 
To ſound a more than human name, 
A name more excellent and great 
Than The could ever „ . 
T E 3 Tell 


L 780 
Tell her ſhe need not ſtay till Fate ſhall give 
A licenſe to his works, and bid them live, 


His worth now ſhines through envy's baſe alloy, Or w 
Fall fill her wideſt 27 and all her breath Kno 
SMplay. 5 8 8 LY . 
. _ Was 
1 which lng like an e he, A li 
Didi human force and art deſie, 3 
And ſtood the virtuoſo's beſt artillery, / And 
Which nothing mortal could fubdue, Hos 
Has yielded to chin dere 's fatal hand, n — 
By him is conquer d, held, and 5 coplell tog, he 
Like ſeas char border on the All 
The Muſes ſuburbs ſome poſſeſion = 5 
But like the deep abyſs their inner ſtore He 
Lay unpoſſeſs d, till d and own d by you : | 
Truth's outer courts were trod before By 


Sacred was Her receſs, & ork reſery'd' it More He 
Others in Tearning ”s chorus 'bear their part 
And the great work diſtinctly fhare : 
Thou our great catholick rofl; art, 
All ſcience is annex'd tot unerring chair. 
Some leſſer ſynods of the wiſe 
The Muſes kept in univerſities 
But never yet till in thy foul . 
Had they a council cecumenical, ' * 
An abſtract they'd a mind to ke 
Ofall ye ſcatter'd gifts, and ſumm'd chdin up in 
thee}: 
Thou haſt the arts whole Zodiack * 
And fathom'ſt all that here | is Known. ' | 
Strange reſtleſs curiofity, 
Alam himſelf came ſhort of ka 4 
He taſted of the fait thou bear'ft 1 the tree. 
4 20 V. Whilſt 
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Whilſt to be great the moſt aſpire, 
Or with low ſouls to raiſe their fortunes higher, 


Knowledge the chiefeſt treaſure of the bleſt, 


Knowledge the wiſe man's beſt requeſt; 
Was made thy choice, for this thou haſt declin'd 


A life of noiſe, impertinence and ſtate; 


And whate'er elſe the Muſes hate ; 


And mad'ſt it thy own buſineſs to inrich thy mind. 


How calm thy life, how eaſie, how ſecure, 
Thou intellectual epicure. Tor 


Thou as another Solomon haſt try'd i. # 


All nature through, and nothing to thy ſoul deny'd. 

Who can two ſuch examples ſhew ? 

He all things try'd 'Yenjoy, and you all things to 
| | [21 31333 SE V. 4 eie [know. 
By Babel's curſe, and our contracted ſpan, 

Heaven thought to'check the ſwift career of man. 

And ſoit prov'd till now, our age 
Is much too ſhort to run ſo long a ſtage. _ 

And to learn words is ſuch a vaſt delay, 
That we're benighted e'er we come half way, 

Thou with unuſual hafte driv'ſt on, 

And doſt even time it ſelf out- run. 

No hindrance can retard thy courſe, 

Thou rid'ſt the Muſes winged horſe. 
Thy ſtage of learning ends e'er that of life be done. 
There's now no work left for thy accompliſh'd mind, 
But to ſurvey thy conqueſts, and inform mankind. 
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The Paſſion of the VIX SN MoTHrri 
beholding the Crucifixion of her Divin 
SON. e | 


7 9 


N Igh to the fatal, and yet ſovereign wood, 
Which crouds of wondring Angels did ſu Did 
round, | | 1 Nor 
Devoutly ſad the Holy Mother ſtood. i 
And view'd her Sen, and ſympathiz'd with even 
wound. 4 9 11 
| 1 


Angelick piety in her mournful face, 
Like rays of light, through a watry cloud did ſhine; 
Two mighty paſſions in her breaſt took place, 
And like her Son, ſh'appear'd half human, hal 
r ASE vs "ORR, 
N 


She ſaw a blacker and more tragick ſcene _ 
Than e'er the Sun before, or then would ſee ; _ 
In vain did nature draw her dusky ſcreen, 
She ſaw, and wept, e the dreadful agony. 
| 5 1 e Pe. N 3 Bn | 
Grief in the abſtract ſure can riſe no higher 
Than that which this deep tragedy did move; 
She ſaw in tortures and in ſhame, expire 
Her Son, her God, her worſhip and = love. - 
v. | 


. 


That ſacred head, which all divine and wa; 

Struck with deep awe the votaries of the Eaſt, 

To which a Star paid tributary light, - | 

Which the (then joyful) Mother kiſs'd, ador'd 
and bleſt. OE 

VI. That 


"— * 1 N j 
bl F 
[ | ] 
i . 
' 4 


. | [crown'd, 


IE That head which Angels with purs light had 
vin Where wiſdom's ſeat and oracle was plac d; 


rd 


Lt 


No, no, it bled to ſee his body torn 


And can the Ade of ſorrow riſe more high ? 


Whoſe air divine threw his traitors to the ground, 
She ſaw with pointed c nd of rude thornsembrac'd. 
Thoſe hands whoſe ſovereign touch were wont to heal 
All wounds and hurts that others did endure, 

Did now the piercings of rough iron feel, 
Nor could the wounded heart of his ſad Mother cure. 


SH. 

With nails, and deck'd with gems of purple gore, 
On four great wounds to ſee him rudely born, 
Whom oft her arms a happy burthen found before. 


It bled to hear that voice of grief and dread, 


Whick the 2 and foundations ſhook ; 
Which rent the rocks, and woke the ſleeping dead, 


LI 


My God, my God, O why, why haſt thou me for- 


[ſook ? 
Her melting face ſtood thick with tears to view, 
Like thoſe of Heaven his ſetting glories dye, 
As. flowers left by the ſun are charg'd with evening 
Wee [dew. 
But ſee grief ſpreads her empire ill more wide, 
Another ſpring of tears begins to flow, - -- - 


A barbarous hand wounds his now ſenſleſs fide; 


And dearh that ends the Son's, renews the Moth er? 8 
3 1 | [woe. 
She ſees now by the rude inhuman firoke 


The myſtick river flow, and in her breaſt -- _. 


Wonders, by what ſtrange figure th*Anget ſpe ke, 
"I amongſt all the 4 
e 


aughters he pronounc'd 


E 5  _ Thus 


Thus fi djd nature, Rebe, grief s ang love, 
t 


The weight o 
; She ſlaw Th mighty odds, ador d, _ wa $ content, 


We ve ſtuck ſo cloſe no third could come between: 
But will it ( Damon) 1 it ill. be ſo?ꝛ 
I 
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— ..... 


Tyr 


And all the paſſions cir ſtrong e forts try, TT 
But ſtill tho ark below, twas clear above, quck 
She had'(as onte her e ſtrengthning Angel by Tha 
| IV 
" Gabriel the Thiefeſt of th Aimighty' s train Ns 

That firſt with happy tidings bleſt her car, y 
Th' Archangel Gabriel, was ſent again, ha 
To ſtem the tide of grief, and * ie her fear, Pl 

V. 

A large proſpective wrought by hands divine,” : 

He ſet before her firſt enligbthed 1 75 
*Twas hewn out of the Heaven Criſtalline, 3 W! 
One of whole ends did leſſen, th other ert By 

XVI. 
Wich that his ſufferings he expos'd to Gght, 2 


With this his 5815 he did repreſent, | 
this made. th* 8 25 1 b of kehe, | 


A 
A EC OLE ANNA EEE 0 
DAMON and PyTaYAs: Or, Friendſb ſbip in 
8 1 
. | 8 


g 18 u true © (hp Damon) we as yet haye beet 


Patterns of conſtant love, I know; 


Da. Keep your love true, 1 dare engage that mine 
Shall 1 my ſoul immortal ove. 


In friendſhipꝰs bets how brightly ſhall we Mine 


Where lf all _ none divide our love! 
III. Pyth. 
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III. | 
| Pyth. Death will; when once (as tis by fate 
| T*'Elyfium you ſhall be remov'd,  ' 
gelby Such ſweet companions there no doubt you'll find, 
uc That you'll forget that Sy: hias e'er you lov'd. 51 


Da. No, baniſh all ſuch fears; I then will be 
Your friend and guardian Angel too, 

And tho' with more refin'd row | 

I'll leave Elyſium to converſe with you. 


Py!h. But grant that after fate you ftill are kind, 
You cannot long continue ſoz 4 


" 


When I, like you, become all thought and mind, 
By what mark then ſhall = each other know ? 
| VE. 
Da. With care on your laſt hour I will attend, 
And left like ſouls ſhould me deceive, | 
I cloſely will embrace my new- born friend, | 
And n.v:r after my dear Pythias leave. [ 


I 
I be TNDIFFERENCY. 


TS I. 
F Hether tis from ſtupidity or no, _ 
3 know not; but I ne'er could find 
; Why Lone thought or paſſion ſhould beſtow 
| On fame, that gaudy idol of mankind. 
Call me not Stuick ; no, I can purſue 


— * 
— 


en 


g Things excellent with as much zeal as you: 
But here 1 own my ſelf to be 
A very lukewarm votar/ʒ. 
N II. Should 


N * 
* % 
* 
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Should thouſand excellencies.in me meet, 
And one bright conſtellation frame, 
"Tis ſtill as mens phantaſtick humours hit 
Whether I'm written in the book of fame. 
So tho;.the Sun be ne'er ſo fair and bright, 
And ſhine with free, uninterrupted light, 
_ *Tis as the clouds diſpoſed are, 
E'er he can paint his image there. 
0 III. 
The world is ſeldom to true merit juſt, 
Through envy or through ignorance, 
True worth, like valour, oft lies hid in duſt, 
Whilſt ſome falſe hero's grac'd with a romance. 
The true God's altar oft neglected lies, 
When Idols have perfumes and ſacrifce. 
And tho' the true one ſome adore, 
Yet thoſe that do blaſpheme, are more. 
. 8 „ 
Yet grant that merit were of fame ſecure, 
What's reputation, what is praiſe ? 
| Who'd one day's toil, or ſleepleſs night endure, 
Such a vain Babel of eſteem to raiſe ? | 
Pleas'd with his hidden worth, the great and wiſe 
Can, like his God, this foreign good deſpiſe; 
Whaſe happineſs would ne'er be leſs, 
Tho' none were made to praiſe or bleſs. 
Even I whodare not rank my ſelf with thofe 
Who pleas'd, into themſelves retire, 
Find yet in great applauſes leſs repoſe, _ 
And do fame leſs, leſs than my ſelf admire, 
Let her loud trumpet ſound me far and near, 
Th' Antipedes will never-of me hear. hs 
Or were I known throughout. this ball, 
I've but a point, when I have all. 
17 Vl. Then 


O. 


iſe 


Praise d bythy Angels, Lord, and'thee. 


85:1: 
| VE. | 
Then as for glory which comes after fate, 

All thar can then of me be ſaid, : 
I value leaſt of all, it comes too late, 


"Tis like th' embalming of the ſenſleſs dead. 


Others with pleaſure, what me labour coſt 
May read, and praiſe ; but to me all is loſt. 
| Juſt as the Sun no joy does find 
In that his light, wc chears mankind. 
Or ſhould I after fate has clos'd my eyes, 
Should I my living glories know, 


My wiſer, improv'd ſoul will then deſpife 
All that poor mortals ſay or think below. 


Even they who of mens ignorance before 


Complain'd, becauſe few did their works adore, 


ill then the ſelf- ſame cenſure raiſe, 
Not from their FEED. but their praiſe. 
5 | HE _ 
Or grant 'rwou'd pleaſure bring to know that I 
After my death live ſtill in fame; | 
Thoſe that admire me too mult ſhortly dye, 
And then where's my memorial, where my name? 
My fame, tho longer liv'd, yet once ſhall have 
Like me, its death, its funeral, its grave. 
This only difference will remain, 
I ſhall, that never mY again. 
Death and deſtruction ſhall eber long deface 
The world, the work of hands divine; 
What pillars then, or monuments of braſs 
Shall from the- general ruin reſcue mine? 


o 
* 
— 


5 


All then ſhall equal be; I care not then 
Jo be a while the talk and; boaſt of men. 


This only grant, that I may be 
T be 
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The IN PIX MI TY. 
1 N other things I ne'er admire to ſee R 
Mien injur'd by extremitxy. 
But little thought in happineſs 
There might be danger of excefs. 
At leaſt I thought there was no fear 


Of ever meeting with too much on't here. 5 | T 
But now thefe melting ſounds ſtrike on my ſenſe 
With ſuch a powerful excellence ; ih 


I find that happineſs may be 
Screw d up to ſuch extremity, 
That our too feeble faculties 


May not be faid enjoy, but ſuffer bliſs. 


=_ - 3 . | 4 

+ So frail's our mortal ſtate, we can ſuſtain 

= A mighty bliſs no more than pain. 8 
We loſe our weak precarious breath 0 

= FTortur'd or tickled unto death. 

= As Sprights and Angels alike fright | 

| With too much horror, n with too much light, 


| K © +, 
3 Alas! I'm over-pleas'd, what ſhall I do 
Mp I The painful joy to undergo? 
| Temper your too melodious ſong, 
| Jour doſe of bliſs is much too ſtrong; 
Like thoſe that too rich cordials have, 

It don't ſo much ey By: make me rave. 

What cruelty twould be ſtill to confine | 
A mortal ear to airs divine? 3 


£871 


The curſe of Cain you have on me 

| Inverted by your harmony ; | 

For fince with that you charm'd my ear, 
My bliſs ! is much too ok for me to bear. 
Relieve this Paroxyſm of denen, 

And let it be leſs exquiſite, 

Let down my foul ; tis too high ſet; 

am not ri pe for Heaven yet. 

Give me a region more beneath, 
This element” s too fine * me to breathe. 


rs, b 0s 
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Hither fo fall, fond RPE a0 hgh rove, 
Licentious and unconfin'd ? 

Sure this is not the proper ſphere of love; 

Obey and be not deaf, as thou art blind. 


Al is ſo falſe and treacherous here, 


That! muſt love with (Fe and enjoy with fear. | 


Contract thy ſails, leſt a too guſty blaſt 

Make theo from ſhoar launch out too far; 
Weigh well this ocean, Fer thou make ſach haſte, 
It bas a nature very fingular. 

Men of the treacherous ſhoar complain 
In other ſeas, but here Il. danger“ Sin the main. 
Should'ſt thou, my ſoul, indulge thy "REIT! love, 

And not controul its headlong courſe, 
The object in th' enjoyment vain will pe ore, 
And — on nothing fall with all thy force. 


80 


Welbthen, ye ſofter Powers, that love command 


L 88 0 
So th' eager Hawk makes ſure of 's prize, 
Strikes with full might, but over-ſhoots himſelf W 5 
| and dies. F 12 
| TV: 
Or mould thou with long ſearch on dacht lighe 
That might, content and Ray thy mind, 


All a wing d, and ſands prepard for Th 
ight, | 


"Twill leave thee reins out in vain, behind. As 


Then when unconſtant fate thou {+ rov'd, 
Thow'lt figh and fay with Tears, 1 wiſh | ne'er had 
lov'd. _ 


And wound our breaſts with pleaſing ſmart, 
Gage well your launce, and bear a Ray hand, 
Left it run in too dee I. into my heart. 

Or if you're fix'd in your defign 


| Deeply to. wound. my heart, wound it rey 


wah 
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To the Memory ff 9 dear e M. 0. . 


| BY Y tears to ener my pier I've wa.” | 
And 9 med cines have ap- 


_ books and company ve ſought relief, 
Ive us dall ſpells and charms of art 
To lay this ie of my heart; 


Thave, yet I'm ſtill haunted by my gr rief. 


Theſe give ſome eaſe, but yet + fnd | 
"Tis N at laſt muſt cure my mind, 


II. Come | 


ſe] f 


ght 
for 


ad 


© 


And liketh' inſpir 


—J—Z—Z Ju 
Come then, t' aflwage my pain I'll try 
By the ſweet magick of thy harmony. 
Begin, my Muſe, but *twill be hard I know |. © 
Fer thee my genius to ſcrew  ; _ 
To heights that to my theme are due, 
The weight of grief has ſet my ſoul ſo lo ẽwmſmỹ 
To grace her death my ſtrains ſhould be 
As far above mortality as | F419 
1 IIII. 
Is ſhe then dead, and can it be 
That I can live to write her elegy? 
I hop'd, fince twas not to my ſoul deny d 
To ſympathize in all the pain 
Which ſhe tho long did well ſuſtain, 
T' have carry d on the ſympathy, and dy'd. 
But death was ſo o erpleas d, I ſee, 


At this rich ſpoil, that ſhe neglected me. | 


IV 


© Yethasſh' of all things made me bare, 


But life, nor was it kindneſs here to ſpare. 
So when th' Almighty would t' inform mankind- 
His eaſtern Hero's patience try 
With the extreams of miſery ; 
He gave this charge to the malicious fiend z, | 
Of all life's bleſſings him deprive, _ | 
Vex him with all thy plagues, but let. him live- 


Yet will I live (ſweet ſoul) to fas 
Thy name, ſince thee I cannot from the grave. 
I will not of this burthen life complain | 
IT bo tears than verſes faſter flow, 

Tho I am plung'd in grief and woe, 
ed Sibylls write in pain. 
Jo dye for friends is thought to be 
Heroick, but I'll life endure for the. A wh 
| ; - "18 


But how ſhall 'this debt of juſtice pay? ? 
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VI. | 
"Tis juſt, fince T in thee did live, 
That thou ſhouldſt life and fame from me. receive. 


The colours of my poetry b 3 
Are all too dead to cop y thee, pf 04 04 
"Twill be abuſe the beſt thas 1 can ; L997 8 
Nature that wrought thy curious Hanis 
Will find it hard to draw again the ſame, 
=. 
In council the Almighty ſate | 
When he did man, his maſterpiece create. 
His agent nature did the fame for thee ; 
n making thee ſhe'wrought for fame, 
And with ſlow progreſs drew thy frame, 
As he that painted bre ternity. 
In her beſt mould ſhe di thee caſt, 
But thou waſt over: wrought, and made too fine to 
VIII. „. 
Thy ſoul, the ſaint of this fair ſhrine, c 2 
Was pure Without alloy, and all divine. T 
Active and'nimble as ethereal light, 1 
Kind as the Angels are above, 
Who live on harmony and love; 


The rays thou ſhott'ſt were warm, as well as bright: l 


So mild, ſo pleaſing was thy fire | 
That none could envy, and all muſt admire, 
IX. 
| Sickneſs to whoſe ſtrong fe e refign 
The beſt of natures, did but ſet forth thine. 


. Wiſely thou didſt thy paſſions all controul, 


And like a martyr in the fire 
Devour and patient didſt expire, 
Pains could expel, but not untune thy ſoul. 
Thou bor'ſt them all ſo moderately ' * 


As if thou meanſt to teach how I ſhould mourn for 


X. No 


ive, 


to 
|, 
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No wonder ſuch a ble mind + 
Her way again to Heaven ſo ſoon could find. 
Angels; as tis but ſeldom they appear, 5 
So neither do they make long Ray, - 
They do but viſit and away; !t 40 
"Tis pain for them t endure our too groſs ſphere . 
We could not hope for a reprieve, 
She muſt dye ſoon, that _ ſuch hafte to ive. 


Heaven did th by holy preſence want, 
And therefore did ſo early thee CR, 
Not <0 he dar'd noteraſd thee longer ders, 
No, ſuch ſweet innocence! as thine * t fi 
To take a ſtain was too divine, 
But ſure he coveted to have thee there ; "5 
For meaner ſouls he could delay, '| 
We for thine, he would not ſta y. 
XII. 
The Angels too did covet e 2388 
T advance their love, their bliſs, their hone 
They'd lately made ap anthem to their King, 
An anthem which contain'd a part 
All ſweet, and full of heavenly art, 
Which none but thy harmonious ſoul could ſing. 
was all Heaven's vote thou ſhouldſt bè gone 
To fill th An, 8 chal r, and to "adorn his 8 
XIII. 1 oon 
Others When note t eternal weden thr 
Are ſaid t' augment the number of the ple. 


Thou doſt their very happineſs improve, 


Out of the croud they ſingle ow, £1 

Fond of thy fweetſociety,:  - 7! 4 5 
Thou waſt our darling, and art fo Magn (12 

Why ſhould'we' of thy loſs confplain, 1 


Which. is not Footy thine, but Heaven's pai d 4 


XIV. There 


- j 
i 

| 

| 

j 

j 
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XIV. 
There doſt thou fit in bliſs and light, 
Whilſt 1:th y praiſe 1 in mournful „ 
There doſt _— drink at pleaſure” 8V11 1 0 bing. 
And find' ſt no leiſure in thy bli 

| Oug t to admire below, ca has, 1, 
How _ I mourn, when thou doſt Wh ſing r 


y pardon, m {ſweet Saint, L implore, 
My fo? ne/er diſonfor on from thine before. 


Nor will I now: My tears ſhall flow 
No more, I will be bleſt Fauſe thou art lh. + | 
11 borrow comfort from thy happy tate, 
In bliſs. Pl 9 wich thee. 
As once I did in miſery 
And by reflection will 3 
I'll practice now what's done above, 
And by thy. happy ſtate my own improve. 


cob obe dc obototot 


inan 


Tb RESNATIOx. . 


Pa 
IL 8 view d, long 1 * zht, 


And held with abe ang this bit- 


Stor .terdraught:* 
Tas now juſt to my lips apply a, 
Nature ſhrank in, and all my courage dy d. 
But now reſolv d and firm Pll be, 
Since, Lord, tis — and reach d out by 8 
a 
Fl cruſt my great Phyſician' $ Kill, 
I know AR Sferibes can ne'er be ill; 
To each dif-aſe he knows what's fit, 
I = n him wiſe and good, and do ſubmit ; * 


In 


1 
I' now no longer grieve or pine, 
Since tis thy pleaſure, Lord, it ſhall 'be mine. 


1 


5 
we - 


bt 


Thy med'cine puts me to great 1 
Thou'ſt wounded me in my f tender part; 
ag? But 'tis with a deſign to cure, 
l mutt and will thy ſovereign touch endure. 
All that I priz'd below is gone, 
But yet I fill wo "pray, ny. Will be done. 


Since tis thy ſentence I ſhould part 
With the moſt precious treaſure of my heart, 
I freely that and more reſign, - 
My heart it ſelf, as its delight, is thine ; 
My little all I give to thee, 
Thou gav ſt a greater gift, oy Son, to me. 
V. 5 


He. leſt true bliſs and joys above, 5 81 
Himſelf he emptied of all good, but love: 
For me he freely did torfake 
More good, than he from me can ever take. | 
A mortal life for a divine 
He took, and did at laſt —_ that refign. 
V 


But ſtill will wiſh that I had ſtili to give. 
I hear thy voice, thou bid'ſt me quit 
My paradiſe, I bleſs and do ſubmit. 
[ will not murmur at thy word, 


: Nor * wh Angel te to ſheath up his ford, 


. 
— $ #& % 
Fe? 0 x © 'J 4 4 $ $3 
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To 


Take all, great God, I will not grieve," v. Te din ! 


Wt 
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ii 59) ths 


To my Goanprax ANGIL: | 


I. 2 
Own (my gentle BF oc chat * "Foy 4 
For all thy tutelary care and love, | 
Through life's wild maze thou'ſt led me hitherto, 
Nor ever wilt ( I hope) thy tent remove; 
But yet t' have been compleatly true, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have guarded her life too. 
Thou knowꝰ'ſt my ſoul did . inhabit there, 
I could have ſpared i have guarded her, 


But fince by thy _— or Heaven' 8 Arte | 
She's gone t' encreaſe the pleaſures of the bleſt, a 
Since in this __ my: Stn I ne'er ſhall ſee, - dir 
Grant me (kind llt grant me this r ueſt: 
h When I ſhall eaſe; thy charge . 0 
(For ſure I think thou wilt be by) 1 
Lead me through all the numerous hoſt e, T 
And bring my ö to her I loye. | 
With what-high: pafſion-ſhall we then embrace! ! 
What pleaſureillſhe take t ĩimpart to me 
The rites and methods of that ſacred place, 
And what a Heaven twill be to learn from * & \ 
That pleaſure] ſhall then, Tear, Ie 
As ill as now-raydorrow bear; 
And could then any chance my life deftroy, | 
| Lihould, I fear, then dye again with joy. 


W 


N The | 


xs 
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: (The, DEFIANGE., 
| I. 
WEL, Fortune, now (if e' er) you've ſnewn 
What you had in your power to do, 


| My wandring love at length had .tix'd on one, 


One who might pleaſet even unconſtant you. 
| Me of this one you have depriv'd 
On whom I ſtay'd my ſoul, in whom] liv'd; 
You've ſhewn your power, and Itreſign, 
But now.I'll ſhew thee, + ſang what's in 47 


I will not, no, I will not grieve, 

My tears, within their banks ſhall ſtand, 
No what thou wilt, I am reſolved to live, 
Since thee I can't, I will my ſelf command. 

I will my, paſſions ſo eontroulu 
That neither they nor thouiſhalt hurt my ſoul; 

IH run ſo counter to thy, will. 


Thy good Ti ralifh, bur pou feel thy in. 


I felt the ſhaft that laſt was ſent. 
But now thy quiver I def: 
I fear no pain from. thee; or diſcontent, 145 
Clad in the armour of philoſophy... | 
Thy laſt ſeiz'd on me out of ard, 1 11 5 
Unarm'd too far within thy reach I dar'd ; 
But now the field I'll dearly fell, 
I'm now (at leaſt by thee) impaſſible. , 


My ſoul now ſoars high and ſublime, wy 
Beyond the ſpring, ot thy beſt bow, 


Like thoſe who ſo long on high mountains climb 1 
Till. they ſee rain and thunder here below. 


o 
* 


In 
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In vain thou'lt ſpend thy darts on me, 
My fort's too ſtrong for thy artillery ; 


Thy cloſeſt aim won't touch my add, Thy ſc 
Here's all thy gain, ſtill to be thought more blind. N 


Before 
| . "OA ERSTITION. | 4; we 
14 _ 1 2.11 5 1 | ( 

48 n not cho it be | "Twil 


By the preciſer ſort thought 0 
We — can a licenſe 2 Pery 3 
For every thing we do, 

Hear, then my little ſaint, I'll pray to thee. 
II. 


If now thy happy ming 
Amidf its various joys can leaſure ad 
T attend to any thing ſo low 
As what I ſay or do, 
Regard, and be what thou waſt ever, „Lind. 
II 
Let not the bleſt above 2 | 
Engroſs thee quite, but ſometimes hither rove; 
Fain would I thy ſweet image fee © 
And fit and talk with thee, ns 
Nor is it curioſity but love. | 


IV. £15 A? 

Ah what delight *twou'd be, ſme! 
Would' thou ſometimes by ſtealth converſe with Can 
How ſhould I thy ſweet commerce prize | Can 
And other joys deſpiſe ! L All 
| r 00, Fi ne'er Was Are en by thee. 8 


1 10 


971 
V. 
I would not long detain 5 | 
Thy ſoul from bliſs, nor aan hee here in pain. 
Nor ſhould thy fellow-ſaints e er know 
Of thy eſcape below, 
Before thou'rt miſs' d, he ſhould'ſt return again. 
Sure Heaven mult needs thy love 
As well as other qualities improve. 
Come then and recreate my fight 
With rays of thy pure light, 
"Twill chear my eyes moe than the lamps above. 
. I : . 
But if fate's ſo ſevere, | 
As to confine thee to thy bliſsful ſphere, 
(And by thy abſence I ſhall know 
Whether thy ſtate be ſo) 
Live happy, but be mindful of me there. 


LL LL LOL LS 
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| The Complaint of ADAM turn'd out of 
| PARADISE, 


. I, < - 3 
ND muſt I go, and muſt I be no more 
The tenant of this happy ground ? 
Can no reſerves of pity me reſtore, 
Can no atonement for my ſtay compound! 
All the rich odours that here grow I'd give Nt 
To Heaven in incenſe, might I here but live. 
Or if it be a grace too high 
To live in Eden, let me there but dye. 
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Fair place, thy ſweets I juſt began to know, | 
And muſt I leave thee now again? 


Ah why does Heaven ſuch ſhort-liv'd bliſs beſtow? 6 


A taſte of pleaſure, but full draught of pain. 
J ask not to be chief in this bleſt ſtate, 
Let Heaven ſome other for that place create. 

So 'tis in Eden, let me but have 
An under-gardiner's place, tis all I crave. 

| III. 
But 'twill not do, I ſee, I muſt away, 

My feet prophane this ſacred ground; 
Stay then, bright miniſter, one minute ſtay, 
Let me in Eden, take one farewel round. 
| Let me go gather but one fragrant bough 
Which as a relique, I may keep and ſhew ; 

Fear not the tree of life ; it were 
A curſe to be immortal, and not here. 

8 


"Tis done; now farewel thou moſt happy place, 


Farewel, ye ſtreams that ſoftly creep, 
I ne'er again in you ſhall view my face. 
Farewel, ye bowers, in you I ne'er ſhall ſleep. 
Farewel, ye trees, ye flow'ry beds farewel, 
You ne'er will bleſs my taſte, nor you my ſmell. 
Farewel, thou Guardian divine, | 


To thee my happy rival I reſign. 
3 


O whither now, whither ſhall I 8 
Exil'd from this angelick coaſt? | 


There's nothing left that's pleaſanr, goed or fair, 1 


oſt. 


The world can't recompence for Eden 
Tis true, I've here a univerſal ſway, 
The creatures me as their chief Lord obeyʒ 

But yet the world, tho all my ſeat, 
Can't make me happy, thoit make me great. 


** 


VI. Had 


e 


[99] 
4 | VL 
nad I loſt leſſer, and but ſeeming bliſs, 


8 Reaſon my ſorrows might relieve, 
nut when the loſs great and ſubſtantial is, 
ME To think is but to ſee good cauſe to grieve. 
riss well I'm mortal, tis well I ſhortly m 
Loſe all the thoughts of Euen in the duft. 
= Senſelefs * thoughtleſs now I'd be, 
ld loſe even my ſelf, ſince I've loſt thee. 


Wn ognnners NE 
To SLEEP. 


: ; I. | 

7 BReak off thy ſlumber, gentle God, 

N And hither bring thy charming rod; - -- 

The rod that weeping eyes does cloſe 

And gives to melancholy hearts repoſe; 

Vith that my temples ſtroke, and let me be 

Held by thy ſoft captivity. 

But do not all my ſenſes bind, 

Nor fetter up too cloſe my mind: _ 

Let mimick fancy wake, and freely rove;-* 
And bring th' idea of the Saint I love. 


Fa 


T A AM. ; 

Her lovely image has been brought 

So often to my waking thought, 

fi That 'tis at length worn out and dead, 

And with its fair original is fled. 

Or elſe my working over-thoughtful mind 

With much intention is made blind; 

Like thoſe who look on objects bright 

So long, till they quite loſe their fight. 

Ah cruel fates! is't not enough for you 

To take my Saint, but I mutt loſe her image too.? 
5 F 2 III. Thee, 
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ge III. | 
Thee, gentle charmer, I implore N 
This my loſt treaſure to reſtore; 2 
Thy magick virtues all apply, ll 
Set up again my bankrupt memory. 
Search every cell and corner of my brain, 
And bring my fugitive again. 
To. thy dark cave thy ſelf betake 
And 'mong thy dreams enquiry make ; 
Summon the belt ideas to appear 
And bring that form which moit reſembles her. 
. IV. 
But if in all thy ſtore there be 
None (as I fear) ſo fair as ſhe, 
Then let thy painter's fancy limn 
Her form anew, and ſend it by a dream. 
Thou can'it him all her lively features tell, 
For ſure I think thou knew'ſt her well. 
But if deſcription won't ſuffice 
For him to draw a piece ſo nice, 
Then let him to my breaſt and heart repair, 
For ſure her image is not worn out there. 
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| e Ir 
T Was when the tide of the returning day 4 

1 | Began to chaſe ill forms away, | 
| When pious dreams the ſenſe employ, T 
| And all within is innocence and joy, 


My melancholy, thoughtful mind 

O'ercome at length to ſleep co oh 30 1 

Not common ſleep, for] was bleſt YM 
With ſomething more divine, more ſweet ** wy | 

Il ODE 


1 = 


41012 
3 | 
he who her fine-wrought clay had lately left, 
Of whoſe ſweet form I was bereft, 
Was by kind fancy to me brought, 
And made the object of my happy thought. ; 
= Cladſhe was all in virgin w whites, WA 34 
: And ſhone with empyrean light; greet 
5 A radiant glory crown'd her head, 
he ſtream'd with light and love, and chu the ſaid. 
5 W 
And why this grief and paſſion fon the bleſt2 3 
= Lerall your ſorrows with me reſt, 
« My ſtate is bliſs, but I ſhould live, 1 
et much more happy, would you ceaſe to grieve, 
Dey up your tears (dear friend) and be 
Byrd. in my felicity. 
is your wiſdom you 11 approve, 
Nay what N moſt of all ae your love. 
ö IV. 
j W She ſpake, - Aiffolv'd I lay and overcome, | ; 
4 And was with extafie ſtruck dumb; 
But ah the fierce tumultuous joy 2441 1 
Its own weak being, haſten'd to deſtroy. 
To ſee that lovely form appear, 
My. ſpirits in ſuch commotion were, 
Sleep could no more their force ks FA 48 
bi ſhook rr fetters off, and frees my unwil- 
V. -[ling foul.” 
What bliſs do we we to dhe owe? N 
Who would not ſtill be cheated ſo? ? 
Opinion's an ingredient, 
\ That goes ſo far to make up true content, 
That even a dream 1 — 7 
With real joy the ſoul does bleſs; 
Let me but always dream of this, 


And 1 will envy none their waking bliſs. 
. 
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e ASPIRATION: 
OW long, great God, how. long muſt l 
Immur'd in this dark priſon lye ! 
Where at the grates and avenues of ſenſe, 
My ſoul' muſt watch to have intelligence. 
Where but faint gleams of thee ſalute my ſight, 
Like doubtful moon-ſhine in a cloudy night. 


1 
KL 
9 
f a 


1 When ſhall I leave this magick ſphere, W 
And be all mind, all eye, all ear! 5 
| How cold this clime ! and yet my ſenſe 
| Perceives even here thy influence. 
i Even here thy ſtrong magnetick charms I feel, I 
il And pant and tremble like the amorous ſteel. 
| To lower good, and beauties leſs divine, 
Sometimes my: erroneous needle does decline; i 
But yet ( ſo ſtrong the ſympathy) : 


It turns, and points again to the. 
I long to ſee this excellence . 
Which at ſuch diſtance ſtrikes my ſenſe. 
My impatient ſoul ſtruggles to diſengage 
Her wings from the confinement of her cage. 
Would'f thou, great love, this priſoner once ſet free, 
How would ſhe haſten to be link'd to thee ! 
She'd for no Angels conduct ſtay, 9 
But fly, and love on all the way. 
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The DEFENCE. 


..= TJ Hat I am colder in my friendſhip grown, 
ſt! My faith and conſtancy you blame, 
But ſure th' inconſtancy is all your own, 

„ Jam, but you are not the ſame. 

F The flame of love muſt needs expire, 

If you ſubtract what ſhould maintain the fire. 

| | II. 

While to the laws of virtue you were true, 

Iou had, and might retain my heart; 

Now give me leave to turn apoſtate too. 

Since you do from your ſelf depart. 
Thus the reform'd are counted free 

From ſchiſm, tho they deſert the Roman ſee. 

| | HI. | | 

The ſtricteſt union to be found below, 

Is that which ſoul and body ties, 

They all the myſteries of friend{hip know, 
And with each other ſympathize. 
And yet the ſoul will bid adieu 

T' her much diſtemper'd mate, as I leave you. 


SSDOSISSSDHSSEESSTRULEHASESESESTNK 
The RETRACTATION. 


| | : I. : 
] VE often charg'd all ſublunary bliſs, 
With vanity and emptineſs: 
Je woods and ſtreams have heard me oft complai 
How all things, how even your delights were vain. 
Methought I could with one ſhort ſimple view, 
Glance o'er all human joys, and ſee them throug. 
| F 4 = 
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But now great preacher pardon me, 
I cannot wholly to thy charge agree, 
For mufick ſure and friendſhip hes no vanity, | 

| II. | 
No, each of theſe is a firm maſſy joy, 

Which, tho eternal, will not cloy, | 
Here may the venturous ſoul love on, and-find, = 
Graſp what ſhe can, that more remains behind. | * 
Such depths of joy theſe living ſprings contain, ” 
As man t eternity can never drain. 

Theſe ſweets the truth of Heaven prove, 


Only there's greater bliſs with Saints above, in 
Becauſe they've better muſick there, and firmer love. i 


aM & N NEN MEN e 
The PROSPECT. 
Hat a ſtrange moment will that be, 
My ſoul, how full of curioſity, FR 
When wing'd, ard ready for thy eternal flight, 
On th' utmoſt edges of thy tottering clay, : 
Hovering and wiſhing longer ſtay, | = 
Thou ſhalt advance, and have eternity in fight ! - 
When juſt about to try that unknown ſea, _ = 
What a ſtrange — will that be ! F 
But yet how much more ſtrange that ſtate, 
When looſen'd from th' embrace of this cloſe mate, 
'Thou ſhalt at once be plung'd in liberty, 
And move as ſwitt ant} active as a ray, 
Shot from the lucid ſpring of day? 
Thou, who juſt now was clogg'd with dull mortality, 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change, how know 
Whether thou'rt then the ſame or no! 
| III. Then 


Fen] -- 
3 

5 Then to ſtrange manſions of the air, 
And ſtranger company muſt thou repair! 
7 What a new ſcene of things will then appear! 
This world thou by degrees waſt taught to know, 
3 Which leſſen d thy furpriſe below, . 
But knowledge all at once will overflow thee there. 
That world, as the firſt man did this, thou'lt ſee, 
ERipe grown, in ws ty: 7 
15 There with bright ſplendours muſt thou dwell, 
And be what only thoſe pure forms can tell. a 
There muſt thou live a while, gaze and admire, 
Till the great Angel's Wo this fabrick ſhake, 

And all the flumbring dead awake, 
Then to thy old forgotten ſtate muſt thou retire. 
This union then will ſeem as ſtrange, or more 
Than thy new liberty before. 
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No for the greateſt change prepare, 

To ſee the only great, the only fair. 

Vail now thy feeble eyes, gaze and be bleſt; 

Here all thy turns and revolutions ceaſe, 
Here's all ſerenity and peace: 

Thou'rt to the center come, the native ſeat of reſt, 
There's now no farther change nor need there be; 
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When one ſhall be variety. 
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The RETUR * e 


YEar  comempltion, m = v Givineſt 2 | 
When I thy ſacred mount aſc 5 
What heavenly ſweets my ſoul employ ? 

Why « can't I there my days for ever ff wy 

When I have conquer'd thy ſteep Bed with pain 

What Pity tis that I muſt down again! 

II. 5 = 

And yet I muſt ; my paſſions | would rebel, | 

Should 1 too long continue here 
No, here I muſt not think to dwell, 

But mind the duties of my proper hore, | 

So Angels, tho they Heaven's glories e, - 

Forget not to attend their charge below. 


Ex. ee eee. * 
The 1 37th. PSA Lv Paraphraſed to the 


( 
ath V. ns... 
I. ! 
Pina 4 reverend gloomy made, 


Where Tigris and Euphrates cut their way, 
With folded arms — head ſupinely laid 
We ſate, and wept out all the tedious day; 
Within its banks grief could not be 
Contain'd, when, 1 remember d thee. 
Our harps with which we oft have ſung 
In ſolemn ſtrains the great Fehovah's praiſe, 
Our warbling harps upon the trees we hung, 
Too deep our grief to OW their Pleaſing lays. 8 
ux 


8 3 


5 


pain 
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Our harps were ſad, as well as we 


But they who forc'd us from our ſeat, 


- The happy land, and ſweet abode of reſt, 
Had one way left to be more cruel yet, 
And aſk'd a ſong from hearts with grief oppreſt. 


Let's hear, ſay they, upon the lyre, 


One of the anthems of your Hebrew quire. 


LY. 


How can we frame our voice to fing 


| | | The hymns of joy, feſtivity and praiſe, 


To thoſe who're aliens to our heavenly King, 
And want a taſte for ſuch exalted lays? 
Our harps will here refuſe to ſound ; _ 


E | An holy ſong is due to holy ground. 
NY 


No, deareſt Sion, if we can- 
So far forget thy. melancholy ſtate 


This il] be added to our ebb of Fate ; 
Let neither harp nor voice e er try 
One hallelujah more, but ever ſilent lie. 


The 139th PSALM Paraphraſed to 
14th Verſe. 


y 5 f J. N 
1* vain, great God, in vain I try 
T' eſcape thy quick all-ſearching eye. 
Thou with one undivided view 3 
Doſt look the whole Creation through. 


And tho by Angels touch'd, would yield no harmony. 
| III | 


7 


As now thou mourn'ſt, to ſing one chearful ſtrair 
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Thou ſeeſt, before ſhe can her own conception find. 


„Diſpel che ſhades and make it day. 


[ 168 J 


The unſhap'd Embryo's of my mind, 
Not yet to form or likeneſs wrought, 
The tender rudiments of thought 


II. 
My private walks to thee are known, 
In ſolitude I'm not alone; 
Thou round my bed a guard doſt keep; 
Thy eyes Are 1 while mine ſleep, 
= ſofteſt whiſpers reach thy ear: 
Tis vain to fancy ſecrecy; _ 
Which 'way ſoe'er I turn thou'rt there, 
I am all round beſet with thy immenſity, 
+. 1 85 
I can't wade through this depth, I find; 
It drowns and ſwallows up my mind. 
"Tis like thy immenſe Deity, 
I cannot fathom that, or thee, 
Where then ſhall I a refuge find 
From thy bright comprehenſive eye? 
Whither, O whither ſhall I fly, . 
What place is not poſſeſt by thy all-filling mind? 
222 IV.“ 1 


If to the Heavenly orbs I fly, 

There is thy ſeat of Majeſty. 

If down to Hells abyſs I go, 

There I am ſure to meet thee too. 

Should I with the ſwift wings of light 

Seek ſome remote and unknown land, 

Thou ſoon would'{ overtake my flight, 
And all my motions rule with thy long-reaching 

E . . Chand. |} 

Should I t' avoid thy piercing fight, 

Retire behind the {kreen o he, 3 

Thou can'ſt with one cœleſtial ray 


Nor 


ind. 4 On light thou fittſt inthron d, tis ever day with thee. 


„FF ee af ron Wears! 2 F 
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. 
Nor need'ſt thou by ſuch mediums ſee, 
The force of thy clear radiant ſight, 


Depends not on our groſſer light; 


| bon Fa Mk | 
The ſprings which life and motion give 
Are thine, by thee I move and live. 
My frame has nothing hid from thee, 
Thou know'ft my whole anatomy.” 
T' an hymn of praiſe I'll tune my lyre; 
How amazing is this work of thine? 
With dread J into my ſelf retire, - 
For tho the metal's baſe, the ſtamp is all divine. 
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To. Dr. PLO r, on his Natural Hiſtory 
, Staffordſhire. 1 


Be 1 


* 
pf 


W HAT ſtrange perverſity is this of man 
When 'twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning 
Tree Ft + DRESS 38421 SHE Y 
He could not then his hand refrain, 
None then ſo inquiſitive, ſa curious as he. 
But now he has liberty to try and know 
God's whole plantation below 
Now the angelick fruit may be 


Taſted by all whoſe arms can reach the tree : 


H' is now by licence careleſs made, - [ſhade. 
The tree neglects to c_ and ſleeps beneath the 
Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they 
Who could to patriarchal years live on, 

Fix d to hereditary cla: + © 
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And know no climate but their own : 


„5 
Dull ſouls, why did great Nature take ſuch care 
To write in ſuch a ſplendid character; X 
If man the only thing . below 
That can pretend her hand to know, - 
Her fair-writ volume does deſpiſe, 
And tho' defign'd for wiſdom won't be wiſe ? 
Th' Almighty gets no praiſe from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never worſhip'd by the blind. 
Such ignorance can ne'er devotion raiſe, : 
They will want wiſdom and their Maker praiſe. 
They only can this tribute duly yield 
Whole active ſpirits range abroad, 
Who traverſe o'er all Nature's field, 
And view the great magnificence of Gd. 
They ſee the hidden wealth of Nature's ſtore, 
Fall down, and learnedly adore; 
But they moſt juſtly yet this tribute pay 
Who don't contemplate only, but diſplay ; 
Comment on Nature's text, and to ho ee | 
Expoſe her latent: excellence,  - 
Who like the Sun, not only trayel.o're 


The world, but give it light that others may adore. 


In th' head of theſe heroick few 

Our learned author here appears in view. 
Whoſe ſearchipg genius like lamp of day |... ,_ - 
Does the earth's furniture diſplayg, 1 1 
2144 — F or 


Contracted to their narrow ſphere, Xo! 
Reſt before knowledge they prefer, | 
And of this globe wherein they dwell | Dr 
No more than of the heavenly Orbs can tell; : =; 

As it by Nature plac'd below, 4 N 
Not on this earth to dwell, but to take root and grow. We 8 


44 
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Nor ſuffers to lie bury'd and unknown 
Nature's rich talent or his own. 
Drake and Columbus do in thee revive, 
And we from thy reſearch as much receive 2 
Thou art as great as they, for tis all one 
New worlds to find, gr r nicely to deſeribe the known. 
TIE: - | 
On, is Here, our whole iſle ſurvey, 
Advance thy ſtandard, conquer all the way. 
Let nothing but the ſea controul 
The progreſs of thy active ſoul. 
Act like a pious courteous ghoſt, 
And to mankind retrieve what's Joſt; 
With thy victorious charitable hand 5 
Point out the hidden treaſures of our land. 
Envy or ignorance do what the 
Thou haſt a bleſſing from the Muſes hill. 
Great be thy ſpirit as thy works divine, [thine. 


Shew thou thy Maker 8 praiſe, we Poets will = 
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Tube ExCHANGE 


I. l 
HE N Coryidoy had loft his liberty, 15 02% 
And felt the tyrant's heavy chain ; 
He ſwore, could he but once get free, 
He'd bevor, no, he'd * love again. 
But ay, dull ſhepherd, if you qhcach your fire, 
Tos dear you'll buy your liberty: 
Let not ſuch vigorous heats expire. 
I] teach thee how: to he and yer > free. 
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= 2 BRIE * =: 
Take bright Urania to thy amorous breaſt, 
To her thy flaming heart refign; _ 
Void not the room, but change the gueſt, 
And let thy ſenſual love commence divine. 


The ſwain obey'd, and when he once had known 
This foretafte of the joys above, he 
He vow'd, tho he might be his own, 
Yet he would ever, yes, he'd ever love. 


DSSSSTUTTITIOEDSSUTID SIRI T0 
The REFINEMENT. 


E LL, *twas a hard decree of Fate, 
arial My ſoul, to clip thy pinions ſo, . 
To make thee leave thy pure ethereal ſtate, 
And breathe the vapours of this ſphere below ; 
Where he that can pretend to have 
Moſt freedom, s _ his body's ſlave. 


Was eber a ſubſtance ſo divine 
With ſuch an unlike conſort Joyn'd ? 
Did ever things ſo wide; ſo cloſe combine 
As maſſy clods and ſun-beams, earth and mind? 
When yet two ſouls can ne er agree. 


In friendſhip, but by parity. A 
4 5 1 5 


Unequal match! what wilt thou do, : 
My ſoul, to raiſe thy plumes again? = 

ow wilt thou this groſs vehicle ſubdue, = 

And thy firſt bliſs, firt purity obtain; 
Thy conſort how wilt thou refine, _ 
4 R Wet — 44 . 8 ps we + i hae 3 5 

And be again all o'er divine? | 

er 117 IV. Fix 
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Fix on the ſovereign Fair thy eye, 
And kindle in thy breaſt a flame; 
Nrind up thy paſſions to a pitch ſo high, 


rin they melt down, and rarify thy frame. 
Ry 1 Like the great Prophet then aſpire, . 

2x Thy chariot will, like his, be fire. | 

* 5 To MELAN CHOL Ye 5 


| I. | 
Yſterious paſſion, deareſt pain, 
Tell me, what wondrous ee are theſe, 
ye With which thou doſt torment and pleaſe, 
I grieve to be thy ſlave, yet would not freedom gain. 
| No tyranny like thine we know. 
That half fo cruel e er appear d. 
j And yet thou'rt lov'd as well as fear'd, 
Perhaps the only tyrant. that is ſo. 
| ib of 
Long have I been thy votary, | 
Thou'ſt led me out to wok and proves, 
Mad'ſt me deſpiſe all other loves, | 
And give up all my paſſions, all my ſoul to thee. - 
Thee for my firſt companion did I chuſe, 
4 Firſt, even before my darling Muſe; 
| And on I know of thee no more 
han thoſe who never did thy ſhrine adore. 
| Ty III. 
| Thou'rt Myſtery and Riddle all, 
Like thoſe thou inſpireſt, thou lov'ſt to be 
In darkneſs and obſcurity. el, 


Even learned Athens thee an unknown God might 
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Strange contraries in thee combine, 

Both Hell and Heaven in thee meet, 

Thou greateſt Bitter, greateſt Sweet. 
No pain is like thy Pain, 9 pleaſure too like thing, 

"Tis the grave doctrine of the ſchools, 

That contraries can never be 

Conſiſtent in th' higheſt degree, rules 

But thou muſt ſtand exempt from their dull narroy 
And yet tis ſaid, the brighteſt mind 

Is that which is by thee refin'd. 

See here a greater myſtery, 
Thou mak'| us wiſe, yet ruin'ſt our philoſophy, 


eee e 
The DisCONTENT. 


N T that it is not made my fate ſſtate. 
| Jo ſtand upon the dangerous heights of 
Nor that I cannot be poſſeſt 

Of th' hidden treaſures of the Z2/t, 
Nor that I cannot bathe in pleaſures ſpring, 
And rifle all the ſweets whichNature's gardens bring, 

Do I repine, my deſtiny, | 
I can all theſe deſpiſc as well as you deny. 

It ſhall not diſcompoſe my mind 
Though not one Star above to me prove kind. 

Their influence may {way the ſea, 

But make not the leaſt change in me. | 
They neither can afflitt my ſtate, nor bleſs; | 
Their greateſt gifts are ſmall, and my defires are 
e veliel beard but little fail, —- [lefs, 
What need I then a full and {ſwelling net "Mp 
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- II. 
And yet I'm diſcontented too, 


Perhaps, y aſpiring ſouls, as much as you z 
We both in equal trouble live, g 
But for much different cauſes grieve 3 


© You, that theſe gilded jo oys you can t obtain ; 
And I, becauſe I know they're em 1 all and vain. 


You ſtill purſue in hopes to 
I ſtand and dare not flatter on my mind. 
IV. 
This Tree of Knowledge is, I ſee, 


| Still fatal to poor man's felicity. 


That which. yields others great repaſt, 
Can't pleaſe my now enlighten'd taſte. 5 


Before, tho I. could nothing ſolid find, 
Jet ſtill with ſpecious e I could pleaſem 
Now all the fartheſt I can ſee [mi 


Is one W round of vanity. - 
vn G gn ME 
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L 
E 877 obe of the ailing moſt e 
What excellence can Nature ſhew 
In all her various ſtore below, 
Whoſe charms may be compar d to thine ? 
Even light it ſelf is therefore fair ; 
Only becauſe it makes thy ſweets appear. 
II. 
Thou ſtreaming ſplendor of the Face divine, 
What in the regions above, 
Do Saints, like thee, adore or love, 
What excellence 1 is there like thine? ? 
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I except not the Divinity; 
That great and ſovereign good, for thou art He. 
a 
He's Beauty! s vaſt abyſs and bound leſs Tea,” 
The primitive and ue >» "Hog 


All his perfections Beauties are, 
Beauty 15 all the Deity. 
Some ſtreams from this vaſt ocean flow, 

And that is all that pleaſes, all that's fair below. 

IV. 

Divine perfection, who alone art all 
Thar various ſcene of Excellence 
Which pleaſes either mind or ſenſe, 
Tho' thee by different names we call! 
Search Nature through, thou ſtill wilt be 

The ſum of all that's good in her variety. 

V. 

Love, that moſt active paſſion of the mind, 
Whoſe roving flame does traverſe o'er 
All Nature's good, and reach for more, 
Still to thy magick ſphere's confin'd. 
"Tis Beauty all we can defire, 

Beauty's the native manſion of Love's fire. 

VI. 
"Thoſe finer ſpirits who from the crowd retire 
To. ſtudy Nature's artful ſcheme, ' 
Or ſpeculate a theorem, 
What is't but Beauty they admire . 
And they too who enamour'd are 
Of virtue's face, love her becauſe ſhe's fair. 
VII. 

No Empire, ſovereign Beauty, is like thine, 
Thou reign'ſt unrivall'd and alone, 5 
And univerſal is thy throne, 
ee ee to bende e reſign. 
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L 1771 
From paſſions be they ne'er ſo free, 
Something they needs II love, and that is thee. 
He whom we all adore; that mighty He, 
| Owns thy ſupreme dominion, 
And happy lives in thee alone, 
We 're ble in him, and he in thee: 
In thee he's infinitely bleſtt,- 


Thou art the inmoſt center of his reſt, _ 


Pleas'd with thy form which in his eſſence ſhin'd, 


IX. 


Th' Almighty choſe to multiply 

This flower of his Divinity / 

And leſſer beauties ſoon deſign'd. 

The unform'd Chaos he remov'd, 
Tinctur'd the maſs with thee, and then it lov'd. 


But do not thou, my ſoul, fixt here remain, 


All ſtreams of Beauty here below 

Do from that immenſe ocean flow, 

And thither they ſhould lead again, 

Trace then theſe ſtreams, till thou ſhalt be 
At length o'erwhelm'd in Beauty's boundleſs ſea, 


OP OD EE SPE PEPE 
Li OMe: lt ar 


1. 
* paſſion ! ſacred fire! 
1 When we of meaner ſubjects fing, _ 
Thou tun'ſt our harps, thou doit our ſouls inſpire, 
'Tis For directs the quill, tis Love ſtri kes every 
Wo 8 ls 14; : | - 
But A another Ooty eq ld 
I' inſpire the man that tings of thee ? 
I. Wars 
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The bright ſeraphick hoſt ; who're more 
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1 1 5 
Ware by miſtaken Chymiſts told, 
That the moſt active part of all 
The various compound caſt in Nature's mould, 
Is that which they mercurial ſpirit call. 
But ſure tis Love they ſhould have ſaid, 
Wichout this even _ ſpirit is dead. 
ä 8 5 
Love's the great ſpring of Nature's wheel, 
Love does the maſs pervade and move, 
What ſcapes theSun's, does thy warm influence feel, 
The Univerſe is kept in tune by Love. 
Thou Nature giv'ſt her ſympathy, 
The center has its charms from thee. 
| vp - SR 
Love did great nothing's barren womb 
Impregnate with his genial fire; 

From this ert parent did all creatures come, 
Th' Almighty will'd, and made all by deſire. 
Nay more, among the ſacred Three, 

The third ſubſiſtence is from thee. 

=. 
The happieſt order of the bleſtt 
Are thoſe whoſe tide of Love's moſt high, 


Of good, becauſe more like the Deity. 
T' him they advance as they improve 
Their noble heat, for God is Love. 

| VI 5 


Shall then a paſſion ſo divine 1 
Stoop down and mortal beauties know? 
Nature's great ſtatute law did ne'er deſign 
That Heavenly fire ſhould kindle here below 5 
Let it aſcend and dwell above, 
The proper element of Love. . 
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De CONSUMMATION ; A Pindarick Ode. 


I. 
HE riſe of Monarchies, and their long 
weighty fall, 2 
My Muſe outſoars ; ſhe proudly leaves behind 
WT he pomps of court, ſhe leaves her little all, 
lo be the humble ſong of a leſs reaching mind. 
in vain I curb her tow'ring „ 
All I can here preſent's too fmall. 
he preſſes on, and now has loſt their fight, 
; She flies, and haſtens to relate 
The laſt and dreadful ſcene of fate, 
Nature's great ſolemn funeral. 
7 I ſee the mighty Angel ſtand 
Cloath'd with a cloud, and rainbow round his head, 
His 5 * foot on the ſea, his other on the land. 
He lifted up his dreadful arm, and thus he ſaid. 
| By the myſterious great Three-one, 
Whoſe power we fear, and truth adore, 
2 I ſwear the fatal thread is ſpu n. 
Nature ſhall breathe her laſt, and time ſhall be no 
Ihe ancient ſtager of the day, * '[more. 
| Has run his minutes out, and numbred all his way. 
The parting I/thmus is thrown down, 
And all ſhall now be over-flown. 
Time ſhall no more her under current know. 
But one with great eternity ſhall grow: [low. 
Their ſtreams ſhall — and in one circling channel 
He ſpake, fate writ the ſentence with her iron pen 
And mighty thundrings faid, Amen. 
What dreadful ſound's this ſtrikes my ear? 
Tis ſure th' Archangels trump I hear, 
Nature's 
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Nature's great paſſing- bell, the only call 
Of God's, that will be heard by all. 

The univerſe takes the alarm, the ſea | 

Trembles at the great Angels ſound, 

And roars almoſt as loud as he, [grounllif 

Secks a new channel, and would fain run und: 

The earth it ſelf does no leſs quake, g 

And all throughout, down to the center ſhake, 

The graves uncloſe, and the deep ſleepers then 

The Sun's arreſted in his way,  [awak 

He dares not forward go, 5 

But wondring ſtands at the great hurry here belong 

The Stars forget their laws, and like looſe plane 


Ehe 


See how the elements reſign [frac 
Their numerous charge, their {catter'd atoms hom 


| repair, 4 
Some from the earth, ſome from the ſea, ſon 
from the air: + I 
They know the great alarm, 3 1 
And in confus'd mixt numbers ſwarm, . 


Till rang'd and ſever'd by the chymiſtry divine. 


The Father of mankind's amaz'd to ſee 
The globe too narrow for his progeny. = 
But tis the cloſing of the age, —_ 
And all the actors now at * muſt grace the ſtage] 
„ | . 2 
Now, Muſe, exalt thy wing, be bold and dare, | 
Fate does a wondrous ſcene prepare; 1 
The central fire, which hitherto did burn 
Dull, like a lamp in a moiſt clammy urn; 
Fann'd by the breath divine, begins to glow, 
I ]he fiends are all amaz d below. 
But that will no confinement know, NF 
Breaks through its ſacred fence, and plays more free, 
Than thou, with all thy vaſt Pindarick liberty. 
Nature does ſick of a ſtrong fever lye : JE I 
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Ene fire the ſubterraneous vaults does ſpoil ; 
The mountains ſweat, the ſun does boil ; 
The ſea, her mighty pulſe, - beats high: 
The waves of fire more proudly rowl; 


rout The fiends in their deep caverns how], 
unde ndwith the frightful trumpet mix their hideous cry. 


= Now is the tragick ſcene begun; 


ke, WR The fire in triumph marches on; [Sun. 
then he earth's girt round with flames and ſeems another 
awake DG Tx: 


WB ut whither does this lawleſs judgment roam? 
belong Muſt all promiſcuouſly expire | 
lanes A facrifice in Sodom's fire? 
[ira cad thy commiſſion, Fate; ſure all are not thy due, 
home No, thou muſt fave the virtuous few. 
Hut where's the Angel guardian to avert the doom? 
ff Lo, with a mighty hoſt he's come: 
li ſee the parted clouds give way; 
ſee 3 of the Crols diſplay. 
Death's Conqueror in pomp appears 
In his right Ved a 5 5 8 5 57 : 
And in his looks redemption wears : 
Th'illuſtrious glory of this ſcene, 
Does the deſpairing Saints inſpire 
With joy, with rapture and defire ; 
indles the higher life that dormant lay within. 
'h'awaken'd virtue does its 1 ana, 
Melts and refines their droſſy clay; 
New caſt into a pure ætherial frame, | 
hey fly and mount aloft in vehicles of flame. 
1 Slack here, my Muſe, thy roving wing, 
nd now the world's untun'd, let down thy high- 
2 - eee 
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May but ſtill live rec, and call it all . own. 


That's in one word, kind Heaven, et me ne er 15 3 


Are bound to no ſet laws, but humouriomly rovel b | 


[ 122 J > 
FREEDOM. 


1. l 
1 Do not A thee, Fate, to give | 
This little ſpan a long reprieve. 
Thy pleaſures here are all ſo poor and vain, 
[ care not hence how ſoon Pm gone. 
Date as thou wilt my time, I ſhan't complain; 
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II. 
Let my ſand ſlide away apace; 
I care not, fo J hold the olaſs. 
Let me my time, my books, 115 ſelf enjoy; 
Give me from cares a ſure retreat ; 3 
Let no impertinence my hours em oy, [gre 3 


III. | 2 
In vain, from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty. _ 1 

He's pinion! 'd up by format rules of ſtate, 4 . 
Can ne er 2 rom noiſe and duſt retire; | 

He's haunted ſtill by crouds that round him wall, 4 

His lot's to be in pain, as that of fools t admire. 4 
Mean while the Gain has calm repoſe, 1 
Freely he comes, and freely goes. 4 

Thus the bright Stars, whoſe ſtation is more WM 4 
Are fix'd, and by ſtrict meaſures move, 

While lower planets wanton in the Sky, 
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1. | 
Ome, Muſe, let's caſt up our accounts, and ſee 
How much you are in debt to me: 
ou've reign'd thus long the miſtreſs of my heart, 
ou've been the ruling planet of my days, 

In my ſpare hours you've had your part, 
vn now my ſervile hand your ſovereign will 

obeys 5 | | 

Too great ſuch ſervice to be free, 
ell me what I'm to _ for being thy votary. 
| II. 
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Give me a place leſs 9 more ſecure, 


Can't pay for what is paſt, and I can truſt 7 
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This dangerous good I can't endure. ; 
The peaceful banks which profound ſilence ker 
The little boat ſecurely . by, 1 

But where with noiſe the waters creep, 
Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are ri 
Then Muſe farewel, I ſee your ſtore | 
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Huvantages of THIN KING. 


AN being the only creature here bo- 
ov deſign'd for a ſociable life, has two 
faculties to diſtinguiſh him from other 


E, there's no fear of its gathering ruſt for want 
uſe. We are rather apt to ſpeak too much; 
d the moſt reſerv'd have reaſon to pray with the 


4 keep the door of my lips. : 

But the former, is that which generally lies 
low and neglected; as may be gueſs'd from the 
Wtcmperate uſe of the other. There are few in- 
ed, that are capable of thinking to any great 


wer that employ this excellent talent. And for 
ght I know, however ſtrange it may ſeem, a- 
Pong the ingenious and well educated, there are 
few thinkers as among the herd of the vulgar 
ad illiterate. For either they live a popular life ; 
id then what for buſineſs, pleaſure, company, 
ſcarce 
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almiſt, Set a watch, O Lora, before my mouth, 


irpoſe : But among thoſe that are, there are 
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ats, with a world of other impertinencies, there's 
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that by habitual thinking the object is made more] 


relations of ideas one towards another, by fre- 1 


ſcarce room for ſo much as a morning reflection 
Or elſe, they live retir d, and then either they 
doze away their time in drowſineſs and brown ſtu 
dies; or, if brisk and active, they lay themſelves Ml 
out wholly upon devouring books, and making 
common places; and ſcarce. entertain their ſoli- 
tude with a meditation, once in a moon. 5 

But 'tis merely for want of thinking that they 
can allow themſelves in doing ſo. For by a litt 
of this they would ſoon diſcover,” that of all the 
methods of improvement that can be uſed, ther: i 
is none Jo advantageous as thinking; either for i 
our intellectuals or our morals ; to WA wiſer, or 
to make us better. And firſt, for our intellectuaꝭ MiK:; 
"Tis the perfection of our rational part to know; 
that is, to be able to frame clear and diſtinct con. 
ceptions, to form right judgments, and to draw 
true conſequences from one thing to another, Now | 
beſides, that the powers of the mind are made 
more bright, vigorous, and active by uſe, as al! 
other faculties are; there is this farther advantage, 


familiar to the underſtanding ; the habitudes and 


quent comparing, become more viſible and appa- 
rent; and conſequently it will be more eaſie to 
perceive them, and ſo to divide what ought to be 
divided, and to compound what ought to be com- 
pounded, wherein conſiſts the ſum of what belongs 
to contemplation and ſcience. 4 
Reading is indeed very excellent and uſeful to 
this purpoſe ; but thinking is neceflary. This may | 
do without the other, as appears in the firſt inve- 
ters of arts and ſciences, who were fain to think Bl 
out their way to the receſſes of truth; but the 0- ll 

ther can never do, without this. Reading without 
4 thinking 


17] 
97 bink ing, may indeed make a rich common place, 
tion. 8 


ut ttwill never make a clear head; it may indeed 


they ring in a great ſtore of Hyle, but tis yet with: 
n ſtu ut form „and void, till thinking, like the ſeminal 


(elves pirit, agitates the dead fhapeleſs lump, and works 
aking W t up into figure and ſymmetry. | 3 

ol But of what advantage thinking is to the ad- 
ancement of knowledge, will farther appear, by 
they onſidering ſome of the chief impediments of it; 
little nd how t ey are removed; by thinking. And the 
1 the erst that 1 ſhall mention, is the prejudice of in- 
there BE ncy. We form. infinite. raſh judgments of things, 
r er peſcre we duly underſtand any thing ; and theſe 
Sr, ot orow up with us, take root, ſpread and multiply; 
tual, ill after long uſe and cuſtom, we miſtake them 
or common notions and diQates of nature; and 
com then we think it a crime to go about to unlearn or 
dran] Acradicate them. And as long as we ſtand thus af 
Now Bl fected, we are condemn'd to errors and perpetual 


nade BY wandrings. So great reaſon had the excellgst 


- Des Cartes to lay the foundation of his phhoſopny 
e 


in an equipalle of mind ; and to make the remo- 
mote val of theſe prejudices the very entrance and be- 
and Neinning of wiſdom. | | 

tre = But now when a man ſets. upon a courſe of 
PP FM thinking, nothing will be ſo obvious as to conſi- 
e to der, that fince we come ſo late to the perfect uſe 
© be of our reaſon; among thoſe many judgments we 
om have made, tis very likely the major part are 
ong i falſe and erroneous. And this is a fair ſtep to 
the ſhaking off thoſe infant-pre;udices z at leaſt he 
will be thereby induc'd not to believe any thing, for 
this reaſon, becauſe he had given it ſuch early en- 
tertainment. From this general reflection he pro- 

ceeds to examine the things themſelves. And now 
he is a capable judge, can hear both ſides with an 
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indifferent ear, is determin'd only by the moment 
of truth; and ſo retracts his paſt errors, and ha ke 
the beſt moral ſecurity againſt any for the future, 

Another great hindrance to knowledge is t 
wrong perception of things. When the ſimple 
deas of our minds are confus d, our judgmenyM 
can never proceed without error. Tis like a fad 
in the firſt corcoftion, which is never corrected ii 
either of the other. For how can I judge wheth«M 
the attribute agree to the ſubject, if my notion q 
both be confus'd and obſcure ; But now, the on 
cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our notions, next u 
the natural inability of our faculties, is want d 
attention and cloſe application of mind. We dont 
dwell enough upon the object; but ſpeculate i 
tranſiently, and in haſte ; and then, no wonder 
that we conceive it by halves. Thinking thereto 
is a proper remedy for this defect alſo. .J 

Another great hindrance to knowledge is amb. 
geity I terms and phraſes. This has bred a word 
of confuſion and miſunderſtanding ; efpecially iy 
controverſies: of religion; a great many of which 
if, thoroughly fifted and well compared, will bh 
found to be mere verbal contentions ; as may ap- 

ear from what the excellent Monfieur Le Bla 
hind perform'd in this kind. But now, this is ow- 
ing meerly to want of thinking. There is a lati-| 
ade in the phraſe; and one writer not-ſufficiently 
attending to that determinate ſenſe of it which 
his adverſary intends, very haſtily and furiouſly: de. 
nies what the other does not affirm; and he again 
as furiouſly affirms what this does not deny. 80 
that they are really agreed all along, and yet fight 
on like — the dark. And there is no hopes 

they will ever be reconciled, till. either they wy 4 
| | | | tas. 


Megs, 


Ee © 


oo We the pains to think themſelves, or ſome. body 
al | 


iſe will be fo kind, as to think for em. 

Another great hindrance to knowledge, is an o- 
er- fond . ſuperſtitious deference to authori- 
y, eſpecially that of antiquity, There is nothing 
hat cramps the parts, and fetters the under- 
Reg tandings of men like this ſtrait lac'd humour. 
held len are reſolv'd never to out-ſhoot their fore- 
tion athers mark; but write one after another, and ſo 
_ dance goes round in a circle ; out of which, if 
5 k me had not the boldneſs and courage to venture, 
vam al he world would never be the wiſer for being older. 
en he ſchoolmen are a great inſtance of this, men 
la ke f fingular abilities, and ſharp underſtandings, ca- 
von. Fable of the higheſt improvements, and of pene- 
© rating into the deepeſt receſſes of truth, had they 
reton hut the power of making a free uſe of their 
10 I houghts. But ſo bound up to authorities, and ſo 
am" evoted to the principles of a philoſophy, whoſe 
Vor Foundation is laid in the falſe and con ideas 
ny , f ſenſe, that their advancements in theory and 
ab Te Fience, were not anſwerable to the capacity which 
hey were endued with, the leiſure which they en- 


ure, 
is thy 7 
ple |. E 
omen 
a faul ; 


S 
* 


2K 4 oyed, and the indefatigable diligence which they 
18 a F{cd. And all becauſe of the great diſadvantage 


hey laboured under, it being confined within the 


Gem I ircle of 3 to which, even in this freer 
hich ee, ſome have ſtill ſo ſervile a regard, that they 
lu de. ould rather loſe truth, than go out of the road 
1 2 find it. This alſo makes men otherwiſe ſenſe- 
h g "i ul and ingenious, quote ſuch things many. times 
i gebt Put of an old dull author, and with a 3 em- 
hover 3 Pbaſis of commendation too, as would never paſs 
+ riill ven in ordinary converſation ; and which they 
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ay ie py — 
PP 


3 themſelves would never have took notice of, had 
hot ſuch an author ſaid it. But now, no ſooner 
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„ 
dees a man give himſelf leave to think, but he 
perceives how abſurd and unreaſonable tis, tha n 
one man ſhould preſcribe to all poſterity : Tha 

men, like beaſts, ſhould follow the foremoſt of the 
herd; and that venerable nonſenſe ſhould be pr. 


Jin 
8 


ter'd before new-ſenſe : He conſiders, that tha 
which we call antiquity, is properly the nonage e 
the world; that the ſageſt of his authorities wer: Wl 
once new; and that there is no other difference be.. 
tween an ancient author and himſelf, but *tis o 
2 . . , AC 
ly that of time; which, if of any advantage, m. 
rather on his fide, as living in a more refined and 
mature age of the world. And thus having cal 
oX this intellectual ſlavery, like one of the bra 
ExAzxnxdt mention'd by Laertius, he addicts him. 1 
ſelf to no author, ſect or JT 5 but freely picks 
up truth wherever he can find it; puts to ſea upon 
his own bottom; holds the ſtern himſelf ; and. 
now, if ever, we may expect new diſcoveries. . 
It 
0 
1 


. 


— 5 — 


There are other notable impediments to the im 
provement of knowledge, ſuch as Soon, inte 


reſt, fear of being tax'd with inconſtancy, ſcom 
of being inform'd by another, envy, the humou 
of contradiction, and ſometimes flattery in ap- 
plauding every thing we hear, and the like. No 
as to the manner how all theſe are remov'd by 
thinking, it may fuffice to ſay in general, that ll 
they are all obviouſly abſurd and ridiculous ; and 
however unthinking men may be abuſed by them, 
yet a free and cloſe thinker muſt needs quickly 
perceive that they are ſo: And there is no bettet 
moral way that I know of to be quit of ill habits, i 
than the being convinc'd of their folly and mil- 


eniet. -* ot 0 | I 
But the greateſt advantage of thinking is yet 


behind, that it improyes our morals as well as our 4 
| intellectuals; 4 


LES] .. : 


Kal ntellectuals; and ſerves to make us better, as well 
* 


„ b wiſer. This is in a great meaſure included in 
2 Ont | 


| 17 nark concerning it is this, that conſidering the 
be ter eat influence the underſtanding has upon the will, 
© Pere are but two things that are humancly neceſſa- 


at . (for I exclude not the Grace of God, tho' I 
* Have no occaſion here to confider it) to regulate 
* ueckehour behaviour, and to preſerve us in our duty. 


ace be Firſt, an habitual theory of what we ought and 


4 ' 
oe by WWought not to do ; and of all the motives and en- 
* | cements to the one and to the other. Secondly, an 
: = Actual and clear preſence of all this to the mind, 
can every inſtant eee And this is for the moſt 


| wy part the thinking man's condition. He does not 
I - only habitually know, but actually attends both to 
| K 1 bis duty, and to all the engagements for its per- 
5 . a ormance. He has thoſe conſiderations almoſt al- 
5 l 7 3 


e im. Irrinciples of repentance ; and this keeps him in 
inte Ibis duty, which brings others to it; and makes 
ö Ihim live like thoſe righteous perſons, of whom our 


ſconÞl. . - 
mou] Paviour ſays, that they need uo repentance. 


Now] 
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Of the Care and Improvement of T 11 8. 


O be careful how we manage. and employ our 
time, is one of the brit precepts that is taught 


that is learn d. The fixſt and leading dictate of 


he other. All therefore that I ſhall farther re- 
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ways preſent with him, which to others are the 
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in the ſchool of wiſdom, and one of the laſt 


TY prudence is, that a. man propoſe to himſelf his 
true and beſt intereſt for his end; and the W 
. 333 that 
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dence, and ſtands written in the firſt page of the 


„ 

that he make uſe of all thoſe means and opportu- 
nities whereby that end is to be attain d. And 
betwixt theſe two there is ſuch a cloſe connexion, 
that he who does not do the latter, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to intend the former. He that is not careful 
of his actions, ſhall never perſuade me that he ſe- 
riouſly propoſes to himſelf his beſt intereſt, as his Ml 
end; for if he did, he would as ſeriouſly - apply 
himſelf to the regulation of the other, as the 
means. And ſo he that is not careful of his time, 
cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be careful of his 
actions, for if he were, he would certainly have a 
ſpecial regard to the opportunity of their perfor- IM 
Mance. Eh "3 

But, as I obſerv'd in the beginning, though this Ml 

precept be one of the elementary dictates of pru- 


firſt book of Viſdom; yet ſuch is the ſottiſhnes bw: 
and ſtupidity of the world, that there is none that. 
is more {lowly learn'd. And tis a prodigious thing jt 
to confider, that although among all the talents 

which are committed to our ſtewardſhip, time up- 
on ſeveral accounts is the moſt precious, yet there 
is not any one, of which the generality of men] 
are more profuſe and regardleſs. Tho' it be 2 
thing of that ineſtimable value, that tis not di- 
{tributed to- us entirely and at once, like other 
bleſſings, but is dealt out.in minutes and little par- 
cels, as if man were not fit to be truſted with the 

entire-poſſeſſion of ſuch a choice treaſure, yet there 

are very many that think themſelves {6 overſtock'd BY 
with it, that inſtead of husbanding it to adyan- 
tage, the main bufineſs' of their thoughts is how 0 “æ 
to rid their hands of it, and accordingly they catch 
at every ſhadow and opportunity of relief; {trike 
in at à venture with the next companion; and IJ 


=Y 
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e dead commodity be taken off, care not who 


ortu- 
4 the chapman. Nay, 'tis obvious to obſerve, 
exion, Nhat even thoſe perſons who are frugal and thrifty 
e ſup- every thing elſe, are yet extremely prodigal of 
areful Meir beſt revenue, Time; of which alone (as Se- 
he ſe.Meca neatly obſerves) tis a virtue to be covetous. 


as his Neither may this cenſure be faſtned only upon 
apply he unthinking multitude, the ſphere of whoſe con- 
is the deration is ſuppoſed to be very narrow, and their 


time, ¶ Ipprehenſion· ſhort- ſighted; but I obſerve that ma- 


of his 
lave a 
erfor- 


y of thbſe who ſet up for wits, and pretend to a 
Sore than ordinary ſagacity and delicacy of ſenſe, 
Jo notwithſtanding ſpend their time very unac- 
Pountably, and live away: whole days, weeks, and 
h this metimes months together, to as little purpoſe 
f pru- ¶cho' it may be not ſo innocently) as if they had 
f the Peen aſleep all the while. And this they are ſo 
hnek ar from being aſnamed to own, that they freely 
e that Poaſt of it, and pride themſelves in it, thinkin 
thing hat it tends to their reputation, and .commends 


alents he greatneſs of their parts, that they: can ſupport 


e up hemſelves upon the natural ftock, without being 


there] peholden to the intereſt that is brought in by ſtudy 
men] ind induſtry. 


di- 
1 

other 2 
2 
par-. 
1 the 1 


But if their parts be ſo good as they would have 


ot, they have the more need of it. And tho“ it 
de an argument of a rich mind, te be able to 
maintain it ſelf without labour, and ſubſiſt without 
there The advantages of ſtudy, yet there is no man that 
ock'd has ſuch a portion of Caſe, but will underſtand 
lyan- the uſe of his time better than to put it to the try- 


how al. Greatneſs of parts is ſo far from being a diſ- 

-atch harge from induſtry, that I find men of the moſt 

trike esquiſite ſenſe in all ages were always moſt curious 

1d oY their. time: Nay, the. moſt intelligent of all 
the | 1 | 


thers believe, ſure they are worth improving; if 
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He that conſiders theſe things (and ſure he mul . 


5 the cHaraGters? 4 wiſe man here, and the reward 2 1 
of one hereafter. Whereas the vain enthuſiaſtic: 


„„ : 
created beings (who may be allow'd to paſs a tr 
eſtimate upon things than the fineſt mortal vii 
value time at a high rate. Let me go (faith um 
Angel to the importunate Patriarch) for the d pl 
breaketh. And therefore | very, much ſuſpect .. fa 
excellency of ' thoſe: mens parts, who are diſſolu 
and careleſs miſpenders of their time: For if thy 

were men of any thoughts, how is it poſſible but thei 
ſhould be ſome in the number? (v:z.) That thi 
<« life is wholly in order to another, and that im 
« is that fole opportunity that God has given uM 
for tranſacting the great buſineſs of eternity 
That our work is great, and our day of workig 
« ſhort, much of which alſo is loſt and ende 4 
«© uſeleſs, through the cloudineſs and darkneſs if 
e the mcrning, and the thick vapour and unwhd-lY: 
« ſome fogs of the evening; the ignorance and in| 
« advertency of youth, and the diſeaſes and inf. 
© mities of old age: That our portion of time is no 
% only ſhort, as to its duration, but alſo uncertain 
jn the poſſeſſion: That the loſs of it is irrepaæ 
4 ble to the loſer, and profitable to no body elſe: 
© That it ſhall be ſeverely accounted for at the 
„great judgment, and lamented in a ſad eter 
cc nity. 5 1 | 


needs be a very unthinking man that does not) 
will certainly be choice of his time, and look up 
on it no longer as a bare ſtate of duration, but a 
an opportunity; and conſequently will let no pan 
of it (no conſiderable part at leaſt) ſlip away ei- 

5 » 9 5 . = d 
ther unobſerv'd or unimprov'd. This is the molt 
effectual way that I know of to ſecure to ones {cif 


( 
! 
| 


pretenders to the gift of wit, that trifle away thc 
| | time, 


1 
=. 
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astra ſhall ſs and po of theĩ 
tal vi me, betray the ſhallowneſs and poverty of their 
ith Mole to the diſcerning few; or whatever they ma 

s for here among their fellow mortals, do moſ 


9 4 falliby make themſelves cheap in the fight of 
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5h m Perhgea be urged as an objection againſt 
Reg 5 | 


the infinite happineſs and ſelf-ſufficiency of 
nder Pod, that if there were ſuch a perfect and ſelf- 
ef; q fficient Being, who was completely happy in 
ae enjoyment of himſelf, he would never have 


whole 
nd in None about to make a world. Now tho' there be 
l. 1 0 . 0 . bt . 

] ins, deed no force in this atheiſtical objection, (the 
inffr 9 be 32 « 5 » 

is ny eſign of God in creating the World being not to 

—_ ck his happineſs, but to communicate it,) yet 

par, proceeds upon this true ſuppoſition, that fociety 
Para- is ſo, only re 

elle bleſſing. It is fo, and that not only re ſpec- 


ow s of the world, and the neceſſities of this life, 
it alſo ſimply, and in its own nature; fince it 
_—_ all be an acceflory oe blifs in Heaven, and 

ad many moments to the weight of glory. Nei- 


k 6 er will the truth of this aſſertion be at all weak- 


ut as 
> pan 
y cr 
moſt 
s ſel 
ward 
tic 
the 
time, 


_— 
6 * "= 0 : 
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ccrues to God by it; for that it becomes unbene- 
cial to him (tho' a bleſſing in its own nature) is 
durely by accident, becaufs God eminently con- 
aining in himſelf all poſſible good, is uncapable 
f any new acceſſion. UE WS: 

And as ſociety is in its own nature an inſtru- 
ment of happineſs, ſo is it made much more ſo by 
ac indigencies and infirmities of men, Man of 


vely, and in reference to the preſent circumſtan- 


n'd by alledging, that no benefit or advantage 


all 
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all creatures in the world, is leaſt qualify'd to lin 
alone, becauſe there is no creature that has 1 
many neceſſities to be reliev'd. And this I th 
to be one of the great arts of providence, to f 
cure mutual amity, and the reci procation of go 
turns in the world, it being the nature of indiger 
ey, like common danger, to indear men to on 
another, and make them herd together like fell 
ſailers in a florm. And this indeed is the true ci 
of mankind ; we all fail in one bottom, and in 
rough ſea, and ſtand in need of one anothers heh 
at every turn, both for the neceſſities and refreſh. 
ments of life. And therefore I am very far fron 
commending the undertaking of thoſe A4ſcerictiE- 
that out of a pretence of keeping themſelves u 
| potted from the world, take u their. quarters i 
Arts and utterly abandon al human ſociety ;ÞlY: 
This is in ſhort (to ſay no more of it) to pu 
themſelves into an incapacity, -either of doing a0 
good to the world, or of receivin any -from it; * 
and certainly that can be no deſirable ſtate. No 
this eremetical Way of. living is utterly inconfiſten 
with the circumſtances and inclinations of humaſſ 
nature; he muſt be a God, ſelf-ſufficient and in 
dependent, that is fit for this ſtate of abſolute an 
perfect ſolitude, and in Wis rigorous ſenſe, it i 

1 good for. man. (tho' in Paradiſe it ſelf) ro U 
alone. . | 
Rut tho! ſociety, as tis oppoſed to a ſtate oil 
perfect and perpetual ſolitude, be a bleſſing, je 
conſidering how little of it there is in the word 
that. is good, I think it adviſable for every ma 
that has ſenſe and thoughts enough, to be his o¹ 
companion, (for certainly there is more require} 
to qualify a man for his own company than fu 
other mens,) to be as frequent in his retirement 
a N _ 
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to lin he can, and to communicate as little with the 
has I orld as is confiſtent with the duty of my good, 
I tad the diſcharge of the common offices of huma- 
to f ry. Tis true indeed (as Seneca ſays,) Miſcende 
f goa alternandæ ſunt: ſolitudo & frequentia : Soli- 
diger de and company are to have their turns, and to 
to oy interplaced. But wiſe men uſe to dedicate the 
fellonrgeſt ſhare of their lives to the former, and let 
ue ca de beſt and moſt of their time go to make up 
1d ine canonical hours of ſtudy, meditation and de- 
rs heh tion. And for this, befides-rhe practiſe of wiſe 
efreſu en, we have the authentick example of our bleſſed 
r front Nord himſelf, who, as tis reaſönably ſuppoſed; (for 
etich t had paſſed the thirtieth year-of his life before 
es u enter'd upon the tage of action, and then allo 


ters i ught all opportunities to be alone, and often- 
cietyi nes purchas d retirement at the expence of night- 
to puf atches,) allotted the greateſt: part of his little 
ng an ne here on earth, to privacy and retirement; and 


m it highly probable;. would have-liv'd much more 
No ſervedly, had not the peculiar: buſineſs: of his 
\iftenſ{Wnction made it neceſſary for him to be conver- 
human Int in the world. The inclination- of our Lord 


more toward the contemplative way of life, 
ob the intereſt of mankind engaged him often- 


ind in 
te and I 
9 it u 4 | 
70 „ Pat'there is ſearee any one thing which he vouch- 
ed to grace with fo many marks and inſtances 
ate oj 
8, Ja 
world f 
mai ſolitude and retirement in which 

is om Jeſus kept his vigils; the deſart The great 
quired places heard him pray, in a privacy: Bremplar. 
an fo he was born, in the wilderneſs he e 
men ted his thouſands, upon a mountain apart he was 
_ 3 « tranſ- 


e thus ſumm'd up by the excellent pen of a very 


mes upon the active. And 'tis very obſervable, 
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favour and reſpect, as he did ſolitude. Which 


cat maſter of learning and language: It was 
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burthen ſociety, will find, take one time with an- 


but neither is he ſo often diſguſted; he lives to 


And as the pleaſures and ſatisfactions of foli- 


1 1383 
<< transfigured, upon a mountain he dyed, and from 
* a mountain he aſcended to his Father. In which 
A retirements” his devotion. certainly did receive 
<« the advantage of convenient circumſtances, and 
* himſelf in ſuch diſpoſitions twice had the op- 
& 155 tunities of glory.” | | 


Indeed, the ſatisfactions and advantages of ſoli. 
tude (to a perſon that knows how to improve ii) 
are very great, and far tranſcending thoſe of a ſc. 
cular and popular life. Firſt, as to pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction, whoſoever conſiders the great variety 
of mens humours, the peeviſhneſs of fome, the 
pride and conceitedneſs of others, and the imperti- 
nence of moſt; he that conſiders what unreaſon- 
able terms of communion ſome perſons impoſe 
upon thoſe that partake of their ſociety; how rare 
tis for a man to light upon a company, where, as 
his firſt ſalutation, he ſhall not preſently have a 
bottle thruſt to his noſe. ; he, I ſay, that confiders 
theſe and a thouſand more grievances, wherewith 
the folly and ill-nature of men have conſpired to 


other, company is an occaſien of almoſt as much 
diſpleaſure as pleaſure. Whereas in the mean time 
the folitary and contemplative man fits as ſafe in 
his retirement, as one of Homer's heroes in a 
cloud, and has this only trouble from the follics 
and extra vagancies of men, that he pities them. 
He does not, it may be, laugh ſo loud, but he is 
better pleas'd.: He is not perhaps ſo often merry, 


himſelf and God, full of ſerenity and content. 


tude exceed thoſe of a popular life, ſo allo do the 
advantages. Of theſe there are two ſorts, moral 
and intellectual; to both which ſolitude is a par- 


ticular 


1 from 
which 
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debted to ſolitude. | 
great meaſure anticipated this confideration, (there 
being nothing neceſſarily required to complete the 
character of a wiſe man, beſides the knowledge of 


Ln “ 

cular friend. As to the firſt, it is plain that ſoli- 
tude is the proper dere of contemplation, 
which is both. the foundation and the perfection of 
4 religious life. It is (as the ſame excellent per- 
ſon fore· cited ſays elſewhere of a ſingle life) the 
« huge advantage of religion, the great opportu- 
« nity for” the retirements of devotion, which be- 
« ing empty of cares is full of prayers, being un- 
« mingled with the world, is apt to converſe with 
« God ; and by not feeling the warmth of a too 
forward and indulgent nature, flames out with. 
« holy fires, - till it be burning like the cherubim, 
« 2nd the moſt extaſy'd order of holy and unpol- 


CE © luted Spirits.” And for this reaſon it was, 
that the ancients choſe to build their altars and 


temples in groves and ſolitary receſſes; thereby 
intimating, that ſolitude was the beſt opportunity 


| of religion. | 


Neither are our intellectual advantages leſs in- 
8 p 9 » 
And here, tho' I have in a 


God and himſelf,) yet I ſhall not confine my ſelf 
to this inſtance, but deduce the matter farther, 
and venture to affirm, that all kinds of ſpecula- 
tive knowledge as well as practical, are belt im- 
prov'd by ſolitude. Indeed there is much talk 
about the great benefit of keeping great men com- 
pany, and thereupon 'tis uſually reckon'd among 
the diſadvantages of a country life, that thoſe of 
that condition want the opportunities of a learned 
converſation. But to confeſs the truth, I think 
there is not ſo much in it as people generally ima- 
gine. Indeed, were the ſouls of men lodg'd lo 

trant-- 
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tranſparent caſes, that we might read their thoughts 
would they communicate what they know, were 
It the faſhion to diſcourſe learnedly, it might be 
worth while perhaps to be ſometimes in the com- 
pany of great men: But when it ſhall be counted 
a piece of errant pedantry, and defe& of -good 
breeding, to ſtart any queſtion of learning in com- 
Pany 3 when every man is as ſhy. of his notions as 

f a fairy-treaſure ; and makes his head not a re- 


Poſitory or exchequer of knowledge, but a grave 
to bury it in: a man may be a conſtant attendant: 


at the conclaves of learned men all his life-long, 
and yet be no more the wiſer fer it, than a book- 
worm is for dwelling in libraries ; eſpecially when 
"tis confider'd what the prejudices of thoſe they, 
call learned men are, how confuſed are their no- 
tions, and what with them paſſes for learning; 
namely, ſuch as conſiſts in an hiſtorical knowledge 
of books, in memory and imagination, and not 
in wy clear intellectual fight of things. And. 
therefore to ſpeak ingeniouſly, I don't ſee for my 
ws wherein the great advantage of great conver- 
ation lies, as the humours of men are pleas'd to 


order it. Were I to inform my ſelf in buſineſs, 


and the management of affairs, L. would ſooner 
talk with a plain illiterate farmer. or tradeſman, 
than the greateſt virtuoſo of the Society.; and as 
for learning, (which is the only thing they are ſup- 
poſed able to diſcourſe well of,) that in point of 


- civility they decline: So that I find I muſt take 


refuge at my ſtudy at laſt, and there redeem the 
time. that I have loſt among the learned. 


[141 1 
Of Couracer. 


| ARISTOTLE in his Morals begins the do- 


ctrine of virtues with Courage; which has 
found work for his interpreters to aſſign the reaſon 
of his method. But methinks, there is no great 


need they ſhould either ſtudy or differ much about 


it. For certainly, among all the virtues, this will 
juſtly challenge the precedency, and is the moſt 
cardinal and fundamental part of morality. This 
virtue is pre-required to the ſuſception of all the 


reſt. For the very entrance into the ſchool of 
E wiſdom and a virtuous courſe, is a ſtate of diſci- 


pline, difficulty and hardſhip. And therefore 'tis 


ßere aude, a great piece of daring and boldneſs to 


ſet up for a good man: Eſpecially, if to the pro- 
per difficulties. and agonies of a virtuous engage- 
ment, we add thoſe calamities and {traits it often- 
times expoſes us to, through the malice and folly 
of the world. So that as Plato writ upon his 
ſchool, Ajzwuiren]O seis eotwo' Let none enter 
here that underſtands not Mathematics; it may 
be ſet as a Motto upon the ſchool of virtue, Let 


none enter here that wants Courage. 


And as tis neceſſarily requiſite to the ſuſception 
of all other virtues, ſo it is their main ſupport, 


guardian and eſtabliſhment. Without this, every 


other virtue is Tang and lies at the mercy of 
every croſs accident. Without this, let but a piſtol 
be held to the breaſt, and the ſevereſt chaſtity will 


be frighted into compliance, the moſt heroick 


friendſhip into treachery, and the moſt ardent pie- 


ty into renunciation of God and religion. There 


is nothing among all the frailneſſes and uncer- 


tainties 
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tainties of this ſublunary World ſo tottering and 
unſtable, as the virtue of a coward. He has thy 
within him that upon occaſion will infalliby 
betray every virtue he has; and to ſecure hin 
from fin you muſt keep him from temptation, 
This was the 3 the devil went upon in his 
encounter with Fob, Do but put forth thy han 
(ſays he to God,) and touch all that he hath, 
and he will curſe thee to thy face. He was right 
enough in the propoſition, tho' miſtaken in the 
application. pa: rnd 

Having now ſeen the uſefulneſs of this great vir 


tue, 'twill be worth while to enquire a little into 


its nature. And that the rather, becauſe ttis not 
only variouſly and falſly apprehended by the many, 
but perhaps too confuſedly and darkly deliver'd, e- 
ven by moraliſts themſelves, _ | 
Ibat which with the vulgar paſſes for Courage, 
is certainly nothing elſe but ſtupidity, deſperate 
neſs, or Gol-kardivefs; a bruitiſh ſort. of Knight. 
errantry, in ſeeking out needleſs encounters, and 
running into dangers without fear or wit; which is 
ſo far —f having the fore-mention'd property of 
Courage, of being a guardian, and ſecurity of our 
virtues, that tis in it ſelf a ſin. 
But are we like to have a better account of it 


from the moraliſts? Why they tell you that it is4 
mediocrity, between fear and boldneſs : So Ari. 


ſtotle in his Ethicks. But then as for defining what 

this mediocrity is, (wherein the very point of the 

buſineſs lies,) you are as much to ſeek as ever. 
Others perhaps will tell you, that 'tis a firmneſs 


of mind in ſuſtaining, evils, and undertaking dan. 
gers. According to thoſe two aflignal parts of 
Courage, ſuſtinere & aggredi. But what it is thus 
firmly to ſuſtain or undertake an evil, or What 


evi 


L 143 
vils are to be thus ſuſtain'd or undertaken, is the 
main thing which we want to be made acquainted 
with. - JVC 
In order therefore to the ſettling the point in 
hand, I conſider firſt in general, that Courage has 
evil of pain for its object; which in ſomè circum- 
ſtances is to be choſen or ſubmitted to. Whence 
form this general idea of Courage; That tis a 
firm and peremptory reſolution of mind to chuſe 
evil of pain in right circumſtances, or when tis 
truly eligible. This definition L confeſs: runs in 
general terms, much like one of Ari/tozle's ; but I 
intended it for no other. Only it has this advan- 
tage above his, that it lays a foundation for one 
that is more particular. e | | 
For tis but here to ſubjoin when an evil is trul 

eligible, and the idea of Courage will be ſufficient- 
ly determinate and expreſs. Now to make a thing 
eligible, tis neceflary that ſome ) way or other it 
appear good; evil being no way eligible under its 
own formality. ' And to make an evil put on the 
nature and appearance of good, two things are ne- 
ceſſary. Firſt, That it be a leſſer evil than ſome 
other: And, ſecondly, that the chuſing of it be 
a neceſſary medium for the preventing of that 
other. Then, and in no other caſe, is evil truly 
eligible; and conſequently, we ſhall not be miſta- 
ken in the idea of Courage, if we define it to be 
ſuch a firm and conſtant 44a or diſpoſition of 
mind, whereby a man is fix'd and determin'd ne- 
ver to dread any evil, ſo far as to decline it when 
the chufing it is the only remedy againſt a greater. 
And this is meſt-eminently ſignalized in the caſe 
of martyrdom, when a man ſubmits to the great- 
eſt evils of pain, to avoid that much greater one 
of fin, This is the very ſummity and perfection 


of 
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obloquy and ſcorn of the world, that he may ap 
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of · Courage, that which an Hannibal or a. Sci pi 


could never equal in all their gallantry and feay 
of war: And I dare venture to pronounce, that he 1 
that would rather dye, or part with any worldly 8 | 


intereſt than commit a fin, - can never be a coward, 


And here Icannot but take notice of a falſe ng. Po 
tion of Honour and Courage, whereby the worl{ * 


has been generally abuſed ; eſpecially thoſe men 
that make the higheſt pretenſions to both. Ac. - 


cording to theſe mens meaſures of things, ttis ſuf b 


ficient reaſon to poſt a man up for a coward if he 
refuſe a duel; and to merit a badge of honor 4 
from the Herald's office, if he accept it. 'Thek 
men would be ready to laugh at me, I know, as; 
lover of paradoxes, ſhould I tell them that their 
characters mult be quite tranſpoſed to make then 
true. And yet I cannot help it; ſo it falls out, 
that he who declines the duel, is indeed the man 
of Honour and Courage; and he who accepts it is 
the coward. For he who declines it deſpiſes the 


prove himſelf to God and his own conſcience, 
would rather be pointed and hiſs'd at, than be 
damn'd ; and ſo chuſes a lefler evil to avoid 1 
greater. But he that accepts the duel, ſo dread: 
the loſs of his credit among thoſe whoſe good opi 
nion is of no value, that to avoid it, he chuſes to 
incur fin and damnation ; and ſo chuſes a greater 


evil to avoid a leſs. And if this be Courage, wei 5 
muſt ſtrike it out of the catalogue of Virtues; h. 
for nothing is ſo, that is not under the direction N cc 
of prudence ; much leſs what is downright fol!y, li 

2 the very exaltation of madneſs. a 
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Of SERIOUSNESS. 


81 NCE I began to W far as to make 


reflections upon my ſelf, the moſt early and 


prevailing diſpoſition which I obſery'd, was an 
inclination to Seriouſneſs : And fince I confider'd 
the nature of things, and the circumſtances of hu- 
man life, 1 found I had reaſon to thank the kind 
influence of my birth for making that my temper, 
which otherwiſe I muft have been at more colt to 
acquire. ee Pe pads 

For tho? it be generally reckon'd only as a ſemi- 


virtue, and by ſome as no virtue at all; yet cer- 


tainly nothing is of greater advantage both as to 
imellectual and moral attainments, than to be of 
Ja ſerious, compos'd and recollected ſpirit. If it 

be not it ſelf a virtue, *tis at leaſt the ſoil where- 


in it naturally grows, and the molt viſible mark 
whereby to know thoſe that have it. This is that 
whereby a man is chiefly diſtinguiſh'd from a child, 
and a wiſe man from a fool. For (as the ſon of 
Syrach obſerves) a man may be known by his look, 
and one that has underſtanding by his countenance, 
when. thou meeteſt him, Ecclus. xix. And again 


ſpeaking of levity and diſſoluteneſs of behaviour: 


A mans attire, exceſs of laughter aud gate {Pew 


what he is; that is, it ſhews he is none of the 
wiſeſt. And that this was his true meaning, we 


may be aſſured from another character of his, where 
he expreſly makes the ſigns of wiſdom and folly to 
conſiſf jo tele two properties, (ig.) That 4 fool 
lifts up his voice with laughter, but a wiſe man 
does ſcarce ſite à little, FSG 


. 


: | 6 43 e 2 Linn E 
There is indeed a near relation between Seriouſ- 


, ” 
* 


neſs and Wiſdom, and one is the molt excellent 
2 1 H 5 K "ST 245 friend 
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friend to the other. A man of a ſerious, ſedate 
and conſiderate temper, as he is always in a ready 
diſpoſition for meditation, (the beſt improvement 
both of knowledge and manners,)' ſo 1 thinks 
without diſturbance, enters not upon another ng. 
tion till he is maſter of the firſt; and ſo males 
clean work of it. Whereas a man of a looſe, 0. 
latile and ſhatter'd humour, thinks only by fi 
and ftarts, now and then in a morning interya|, 
when the ſerious mood comes upon him; and 
even then too, let but the leaft' trifle croſs hi 
way, and his deſultorious fancy preſently takes the 
ſcent, leaves the unfiniſh'd ae half mangled no. 
tion, and ſkips away in purſuit of the new game, 


I | So that altho' he conceives often, yet by ſome % 
a. chance or other he always miſcarries, and the 4 
| Uues prove abortive.” e. - 
| Indeed nothing excellent can be done without Wl 

Seriouſneſs, and he that courts wiſdom muſt bein 1 
i! earneſt, St. Jumes, chap. 1.7. afſures us, that ti - 
i to no purpole tor a wavering and unſtable manto n 
3 pray, becauſe he ſhall be ſure not to fpeed. And D 
nl || as tis in -vain for ſuch a one to pray, ſo is it ne. 
| vain for him to ſtudy, For a man to pretend vf 

2 work out a-neat ſcheme of thoughts with a mag: 
: gotty unſettled head, is as ridiculous and nonſen- 15 


"tical, as to think to write ſtreight in a jumbling 
coach, or to draw an exact picture * 85 palſy 
"hand. No, he that will hit what he aims at, mul 
have a ſteady hand, as well as a quick eye; and 
he that will think to any ' purpoſe, muſt have fix 
. edneſs. and compoſedneſs of humour, as well a 
. ee A 


And Aae we find, chat thoſe among the 
. Philoſophick ſects, that profeſs d more than ord: 
' nary eminency in wiſdem or vittue, afſamed all 
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a peculiar gravity of habit, and ſolemnity of be- 
haviour ; and the moſt ſacred and myſterious rites 
of religion were uſually perform'd with filence 3 
and that not only for decency, but for advantage. 
Thus the [ralians, with the gravity of their beha- 
viour, are alſo nr was for oo 3 or- 
dinary politeneſs and ingenuity, eſpecially for Poe- 
try, Maßck, and — da with depend 
not only upon ſtrength of imagination, but re- 


quire alſo great juſtneſs of thought, and exact- 


neſs of judgment. And *tis a known obſervation 
of Ariſtotle's — melancholy, that it fur- 
thers contemplation, and makes great wits. Thus 
again, the diſcipline of filence. was a confiderable 
part of the Pyrhagorick inſtitution : And we have it 
{toried of our bleſſed Lord himſelf, who was the 


wiſdom. of his Father, that rt 


But becauſe a ſolemn deportment may ſometimes 
diſguiſe an unthinking mind, and grave, in ſome 
men's di&ionaries, ſignifies the ſame as dull, I ſhall 
put the character a little more home, and define 


more cloſely wherein the true idea of ſeriouſneſs 
conſiſts; or what it is to be in in good earneſt, a 


ſerious man. | | | 

And firſt, Iſhallremove it from the neighbour- 
hood of thoſe things, which by their ſymbolizing 
with it in outward appearance, prove oftentimes 
the occaſion of miſtake and confuſion. It does 
not therefore confiſt in the moroſity of a Cynick, 


nor in the ſeverity of an Aſcetick, nor in the de- 


mureneſs of a Preciſian, nor in the deadneſs and 
ſullenneſs of a Quaken, nor in the ſolemn mien pf 
an Italian, nor in the flow pace of a Spauiard: Tis 
neither in a drooping head, nor a mortify'd face, 

nor a primitive beard. e 


H 2 


„ 
Tis ſomething very different, and much more 
excellent than all this, that muſt make up a ſeriou 
man. And I believe [ſhall not miſrepreſent him, 
if I ſay, he is one that duly and impartially weighs 
the moments of things, ſo as neither to value trifles, 
nor deſpiſe things really excellent: That dwells 
much at home, and ſtudies to know himſelf as wel 
as books or men: That confiders why he came 
into the world, how great his buſineſs, and hoy 
* ſhort his ſtay in it; how uncertain tis when he 
< ſhall leave it; and whither a finner ſhall then 
*©. betake himſelf, when both Heaven and Earth ſhall 
* fly from the preſence of the judge, Rev. xx, 
„That confiders God as always preſent, and the 
* folly of doing what muſt be repented of, and of 
« going to Hell when a man may go to Heaven. 
* In one word, that knows how to diſtinguiſh 
„between a moment and eternity. 
This is to be truly ſerious; and however the 
pretender to gaiety and lightſomneſs of humour 
may miſcall and ridicule it by the names of melan- 
choly, dulneſs and ſtupidity, Cc. he that is thus 
affected, cannot mils of being good and wile here, 
and happy hereafter And then 'twill be his tum 
to laugh, when the others ſhall mourn and weep. 


ON TENT ECOEIIE 
Of the lightneſs of all ſecular, and tht 


importance of minding our eternal intereſi 


PPlenels and impertinence, a doing of nothing, 
or of nothirg to the purpoſe, are: always figns 
of a vain, looſe, and inconſiderate ſpirit ; but 
they are never more ſo, than where there is ſome 

_ -y&ry momentous and weighty buſineſs to be *. 
| 
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more WF The man that ſleeps away his happy retirements; 
ſerious or, with the Roman Emperor, noun them in kil- 
t him, ling flies, betrays a great deal o weakneſs and in-, 
weighs cogitancy; but ſhould he do the ſame at the bar, 
tritles, ¶ when he's to plead for his life he would certainly 
dwells I be thought a mere changeling or madman. 

as well And yet this I fear will prove the caſe of the 
came Bl moſt of thoſe who ſtyle themſelves rational. For 
d hov Bil befides that, the generality of men live at random, 
en he I without any aim or deſign at all; and thoſe that 
then propoſe ſome ends, ſeldom take up with any that 
h ſhall N are important and material; or if they do, they, 
. . ſeldom proportion their care to the weight of mp. 
d the Bi but are ſerious in trifles, and trifling in things ſe- 


ind of 


ouiſh 


rious : 1 ſay, beſides all this, there is nothing rela- 
ting purely to this world that can deſerve the name- 
of neſs, or be worth the ſerious thoughts of 
him who has an immortal ſoul ; and a falvation, 
er the Bi to work out with fear and trembling. The orcateſt. 
amour ſecular affairs and intereſt, are ay pas trifdes ;: 
nel. and all our deſigns and employments about em, 
s thus excentrical motions, and ſolemn impertinencies. 


here, And yet this is made the centre of all our ſtu- 
tum dies and endeavours; the great bent of the world 
ep. points this way: Hence are taken the meaſures of 


wiſdom and prudence; and religion it ſelf is for- 

+444 Bi ccd to truckle to worldly policy. Whereas in che 
Po mean time, there is an affair of grand importance, 
% and wherein all mankind are deeply concern'd; 
erejt, and ſuch as really deſerves all that care and ſoli- 
citude which we laviſh away upon other things, and- 
infinitely more (tho* perhaps it might be ſecured 
with leſs) and yer this is the thing which by many 
is utterly neglected, by the moſt is leaſt cared for, 
and by none ſufficiently regarded. So that conſi · 
dering the general practice of the world, I think 
F H 3 there 


1 % 
chere are very few in it, to whom that will not be 
4 very 82 and ſeaſonable admonition, which 
our bleſſed Lord gave to his ſolicitous and over- buſie 
diſciple, Martha, Martha, thou art careful andi 
#roubled about many things, but one thing is necaful. © + 

To cure therefore (if poſſible) this great folly, Ml © 
E have two propoſitions to offer; Firſt, That no in- 
tereſt relating purely to this preſent world, is of Mt © 
any great moment or concern to man. Secondly, N 
hat to be very careful of our final intereſt, and 
to make ſure to our ſelves a happy eternity, is in- 
deed a thing of vaſt moment and importance. 
. » Thefirſt of theſe, I know, will ſeem very ſtrange 
and paradoxical to one that takes a proſpect of 
mankind, and contemplates the great {tir and hur- 
ry of the world, the plottings of ſtateſmen, the e- 
mulations of courtiers, and the ambition of prin- 
ces; how buſie men are in their ſeveral concerns; 
what variety of deſigns are on foot; with what 
trembling eagerneſs = are proſecuted, and what 
grief attends ourdifappointments. Sure after ſuch 
a ſcene as this, one would be tempted to think, 
that there muſt be ſomerhing very conſiderable in 
human life, and that men had notable intereſts 
here at ſtake, it being a reproach to human nature, 
that the world ſhould ſo generally combine to make 
ſuch ado about nothing. 
But yet, thar this is their folly 5 © Not to inſiſt 
© upon; that univerſal vanity which the wiſe and 
4 great trier of the world has charged upon it, that 
1. « Hope deferred maketh' the heart ſick, Prov. xiii. 
T1 6“ and yet fruition does not cure it: That we are 
1 « difſappointed in our enjoyments, as well as in our 
4 loffes ; and yet that tis our hard fate, to weep 
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| 4e at the funeral of our departed pleaſures, tho we 
i « were little the happier for the a when we had 


2« + 


« them; 
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them; that our greateſt pleaſures are molt tran» 
« Gent ; and great mirth always ends in heavineſs 
"3 and demiſſion of ſpirit z that the more we love 
« and enjoy, the more we venture, and put our 
« {elves farther within the reach of fortune; that 


the greateſt men are not always the molt con- 


tented; and that they who are moſt envy d by 
« others, think themſelves more fit for their pity: 
Not to infiſt, J ſay, on theſe, or the like conſide- 
rations, I ſhallfix only upon one ; whereby I think 
*twill plainly appear, that there can be no intereſt 
relating purely to this world, that is of any great 
moment or concern to man; and that is, the ſhort- 


| neſs and uncertainty of our abode here. 


The life of man, in the book of Viſdom, is com- 


pared to a ſhadow. Now beſides that the reſem- 


blance holds in many conſiderable reſpects, as in 
that it is partly life, and partly death, as the other 


is partly light, and partly darkneſs; in that like 
a ſhadow, wherever it paſſes it leaves no trac K be- 
hind it; in that it ſeems to be ſomething, when 
indeed it is nothing; and that tis always altering, 
and ends on a ſudden; and when at its full height 
and prime, is often neareſt to declenſion, as a ſha- 
dow is, to diſappear when at full length. There is 
yet another — of reſemblance, which has a 
more particular aptneſs to our preſent purpoſe. 
The ſhadow can continue no longer at the utmoſt, 
than the light of the Sun keeps its reſidence above 
the horizontal line, which is but a little portion of 
time; but it may fall much ſhort of that period, 
by the interpoſition of a cloud; and when that 
may be is as uncertain as the weather; and de- 
pends upon a thouſand accidents. „ 
And thus tis with our lives. No man can leng- 
then out his days beyond that natural term which 
ö 8 | H 4 TT 18 
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rous leaning hard win them. They would be e- 
iti 


are to be eſteem d as vile and contempti ble as they 


goodlineſs thereof as the flower of the field. He is bid 


men in not conſidering it. 


E 
is ſet him by the temperament of the firſt quali 
ties, which yet are of ſuch jarring and unſociable 
natures, that they can't dwell long together in x 
vital amity. But then how far, and how mary 
ways he may fall ſhort of that compaſs, depend; 
upon ſo many hidden cauſes, and ſo many little 
accidents, that it may be reckon'd among the 
greateſt of uncertainties. So that there is nothing 
- 23 human life ſo frail and uncertain, as life it 

elf. _ 
A conſideration ſufficient to depretiate and vil. 
fie all the entertainments and intereſts of the ani: 
mal life; and to call off our care from the object 
of ſecular happineſs, tho' there were no other va- 
nity in them. For were they never ſo good and 
folid in themſelves, yet the toundation on which 
they ſtand, is ſo weak and rotten, that tis dange- 


ven upon this ſuppoſition, like Nebuchadnez2ar”s ita 
tue, made up indeed of rich metal, but founded 
upon feet of clay. And upon this account they 


are ruinous. a | 3, 

© This is a conſideration indeed that has but little 
effect in the world, and the reaſon is, becauſe few 
give any ſerious heed and attention to it. They know 
it indeed habitually, and muſt confeſs it, if put 
ro the ee but it lies dormant in 'em, and 
they ſeldom actually attend to it. And therefore 
tis that the voice bids the Prophet T/aiah, Cry and 
proclaim it aloud, that 400 12 is graſs, and all the 
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to cry aloud, thereby intimating both the impor- 
tance of the thing, and the general ſtupidity of 


But 


r 
But if men would but often and ſeriouſly medi- 


tate upon the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of Life, I 
perſuade my ſelf they would not ſet their hearts 


quali. 
ciable 


in a ch upon any thing in it, but would look upon 
many [ll its olcaſures, honour s and profits, with the ſame : 
pend WW: :.diferency that the haſty travcller does upon the 


litt ſpacious fields and meadows which he paſſes by. 


g the For to what purpoſe, I Pray, ſhould man, who holds. 
thin nis tenement here by ſuch a ſhort and unſtable te- 
ife it nure, that can't live long, and may dye preſently, 
be ſo buſie and thoughtful about worldly concerns? 
 vili- ne ancient Patriarchs, tho? their ſpan was ſo 9 
> ani» much longer than ours, thought it hardly worth 
Jets while to build houſes, but contented themſelves to 
r va. grow gray in tents; and what do we mean, who in 
and ¶ compari ſon to them are but *Epiueeys, people for a 


; 
ſl 
* 


/hich day, by plunging our ſelves ſo deeply into care and 
be voable! Pia hen any thing among the actions of 
e e- 


either brutes or madmen, ſo filly and irrational as 
this? . e . 
But to be a little particular; to what purpoſe” 
should man, who walketh in a vain, ſhadow, diſ- 
quiet himſelf alſo thus in vain, and be ſo greedy in 
heaping up riches, when he can't tell who ſhall ga- 


itte Wi ther them? To what purpoſe ſhould a man trouble 
few both the world's and | is own reſt to make himſelt 
now great; For beſides the emptineſs of the thing, the 
put Bi play will quickly be done, and the actors mult all 
and retire into a tate of equality, and:then it matters 
fore Wl not who perſonated the Emperor, or who the Slave. 
and To what purpoſe ſhould a man be very earneſt in 
che the purſuit of fame? He muſt ſhortly dye, and ſo 
bid BY muſt thoſe too who admire him. Nay, I could 
Por. almoſt ſay, to what purpoſe ſhould a man- lay him- 
y of (elf out upon ſtudy, and drudge ſo laborioully in 
a the mines. of learning? He's no ſooner a little wi- 


r T 


to what purpoſe is all this? Thou fool, ſays our 


evbich thou haſt provided 


ſer than his brethreti, but death thinks him ripe 
p ü p 
for his fickle, and for ought we know, after all his 
Pains and induftry; in the next world, an ideot c 
a 0 * of as forward Oo To whit 

urpoſe, laſtly, does a tyrant oppreſs his people 
i ct thoſe bounds which with nature Fran fe 
him, invade” his neighbour's Countries, deprive the 
innocent and peaceable of their liberty, ſack Cities 
Plunder Provinces, depopulate Kingdoms, and al. 
moſt put the foundations of the earth out of courſe, 


blefled Saviour, this night thy ſoul ſhall be requi- 
ed of thee ; aud then whoſe ſhall thoſe things le 


_ There is certainly nothing in all nature ſo trance m 
and unaccountable as the actions of ſome men, Mw 
They ſee, as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, hat wiſe men i" 
alſo dye and periſh together as well as the ignoran MM 
aud fooliſh, and leave their riches for others, 
and yet they think (at leaſt act as if they did) th { 
their houſes ſhall continue for ever, and that |* 
their dwelling places ſhall endure from one ge. 
neration to another, and call their lands after 
heir on names. | | | 
_ This they think is their wiſdom, but the Pſal- 
miſt afſures them tis heir fooliſÞneſs, and ſuch 
a fooliſhneſs too as makes them comparable 20 % 
beaſts that periſh, however their poſterity (who 
ſhould be wiſer) may praiſe their ſaying. And 
certainly the learned Apoſtle was of the ſame 
mind, when from this principle, Ve time is ſhort, 
he deduces the very ſame concluſion we have 
hitherto pleaded for, that we ſhould be very indit- 
ferent and unconcern'd about any worldly good of 
evil, That ey that have wvives ſhould be as though 
they had none; and they that weep as though — 
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we þt not; they t hat re joyce as though they rejoyced. 
of z they c as though they poſſeſſed not; and 
hey that uſe this world as not abuſing it, for the ſa- 
ion of this world paſſes awway.. It does ſo, and for 
hat reaſon there is nothing in this life to be very. 
much lov'd, or very much, tear'd 5 eſpecially if we 
onfider what a grand intereſt we have all of us 
at ſtake in the other world. For as tis with the 
ſufferings, ſo is it with the enjoyment of this preſent 
time, they are neither of them wwor/hy to be com- 
pared with the glory that ſhall be reveal d. 

We have ſeen how frivolous and unconcerning 
he greateſt affairs of this world are, how unwor= 
thy to be made the objects of our ſolicitude, much 
more to be the buſineſs of our lives; we have 
weigh'd them in the balance, and they are found 
wanting. But man is a creature of brisk and active 


faculties, and is there no employment for him? 


Yes, as God has furniſh'd him with powers, ſo al- 
ſo has he aſſign d him a work; and ſuch a one too 
as is to be perform'd with fear and trembling, 
There is a good fight to be fought, there is a whole 
body of ſin to be deſtroy'd, there are paſſions to 
be mortify'd, habits to be unlearnt, aftections to 
be purify'd, virtues and holy diſpoſitions to be ac- 
quired, acts of virtue to be oppoſed againſt acts of 
fin, and habits againſt habits : In a word, there is 
a Heaven to be obtain'd, and a Hell to be avoid- 
ed. This indeed is a great work, and of great 
concernment to be done, and ſuch as calls for our 
principal, (I could almoſt ſay our whole) care and 
diligence. The great neceſſity of which, far more 
diſtinctneſs ſake, I ſhall repreſent ina few conſidę : 
rations. 1 18 14 1 | 


And firſt, it highly concerns us to. be very care- 


ful concerning our final intereſt, becaule of ths | 
* # 


| [ 155 ] | 
vaſt, the infinite moment of the thing. For cer: 
tainly it can be no leſs, whether a man ſhall be Non 
damned or ſaved, eternally happy, or eternally mi. the 
ſerable. No man certainly that thinks at all, can Wha 
think this an indifferent matter; or if he does, he lhe: 
will one day be ſadly convinc'd of the contrary, ¶ tio 
when he ſhall curſe the day of his birth, and wiſh 
for the mercy of annihilation. The loweſt con- 
ception we can frame of the condition of the 
damn'd, is an utter excluſion from the beatifick 
preſence of God. And tho' the non-enjoyment of 
this be no great puniſhment to ſenfual men in thi 
ſtate and region of exile ; who perhaps would be 
content that God ſhould keep Heaven to himſelf, 
fo he would let them have the free uſe of the earth; 
yet hereafrer, when the powers of their ſouls ſhal 
be awaken'd to their full vigour and activity, whe 
they ſhall have a lively and thorough apprehenſion 
of true happineſs, and of the infinite beauties of 
the ſupreme Good, there will ariſe ſuch a vehement 
thirſt, ſuch an intenſe longing in the ſoul, as will in- 
finitely exceed the moſt exalted languiſhments of 
love, the higheſt droughts of a fever. The ſoul 
will then point to the centre of happineſs with her, 
full bent and verticity, which yet ſhe ſhall find ut- 
terly out of her reach; and ſo full of defire, and 
full of deſpair, ſhe ſhall lament both her folly and 
her miſery to eternal ages. And who is able to 
dwell even with theſe everlaſting burnings 2? 
But ſecondly, As an argument for our great 
care, we may conſider, that as the intereſt is great, 
ſo a more than ordinary care is neceſſary to ſecure 
it. And that upon ſeveral accounts. 1. Becauſe 
our redemption by Chriſt is not our immediate and 
actual diſebarge m fin, (as ſome who are for an 
eaſie Chriſtianity ſeem to conceive of it) but only 
0 Ls | * : an 
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inſtating us into a capacity of pardon and re- 
Li which is bs be actually obtain'd by 
the performance of conditions ; without which, we 
ſhall be ſo far from being the better for what has 
been done and ſuffer'd for us, that our condemna- 
tion will be ſo much the heavier, for neglecting 
to finiſh ſo great ſalvation. Finiſh it, I mean, by 
fulfilling the conditions upon which it depends. So. 
that the greateſt care and concern is now neceſſa- 
ry, not only that we may be the better for what 
our Redeemer has done for us, but that we may 
not be the worſe. 2410007 Top | 

2. Becauſe the conditions of our ſalvation, tho 
temper'd with much mercy and accommodation to 
human infirmity, are yet ſo difficult, as to engage 
us to put forth our whole might to the work. A 
great part of chriſtianity is very harſh to fleſh and 
blood; however, to the habituated diſcipline,Chrift's 
yoke may be eaſie, and his burden light. And ac- 
cordingly, the path that leads to life is call'd nar- 
row; and the gate (tho . by our Savieur) is 
yet ſo ſtrait, that we are bid to firive to enter in 
at it. And the righteous ſcarcely are ſav c. 

Again, becauſe there is a ſtrong confederacy a- 
gain us among the powers of darkneſs. We have 
a very potent and malicious enemy, who envies 


= a 


man ſhould arrive to thoſe happy manſions from 
e 


whence himſelf by tranſgreſſion fell, and accor- 
dingly there is a great woe pronounc'd by the An- 
gel againſt the inhabitants of the earth, becauſe 
the Devil is come down among them, having great 
wrath. And this is made by the Apoſtle himſelt, 
an argument for more than ordinary care and cir- 
cumſpeRion : Be ſober, ſays he, be vigilant, becauſe 
your adverſary the dvvil, Wm about as a roaring 

ö Ae voltr. 1 
_ feeking whom he may Aera. 


running. But there are alſo ſeveral accidental im. 


himſelf extremely concern'd to improve this ſhort, 


L 158 } 

Again, becauſe we have but a little time for this 
our great work, and that too very precarious and 
uncertain. Our glaſs holds but very little ſand, 
tho' *twere to be all ſpent, and drawn out in the 


pediments that may intercept its paſſage : And 
therefore as this was alledg'd as an argument for ir- 
differency about the things of this world, ſo for 
the ſame reaſon, it concerns us to be eminently 
careful, in the grand buſineſs of the next. He that 
duly confiders how many perſons dye ſuddenly, 
how many more may, and that none can engage 
for it that he himſelf ſhall not, muſt needs confei 


this uncertain opportunity, this only time of pro- 
bation ; and to work with all his might while tis 
day, before the night come, when no man can work, 

Laſtly, It concerns us to uſe a more than ordi- 
nary care and diligence in ſecuring this our great 
intereſt ; becauſe after all' our care and vigilancy, 
all our ſtrictneſſes and ſeverities, we don't know 
the juſt and preciſe meaſures of qualification ; and 
how much trimming of our lamps is requiſite, to 
fit em for the ſanctuary of God. For tho' we are 
well aſſured in general, from the terms of the e- 


vangelical covenant, that if we repent we ſhall be 


forgiven, yet there is a great latitude in repen- 
tance ; and what degree in ſome caſes will be a- 
vailable, is aſecret God has kept to himſelf. For 
we don't know the full heinouſneſs of our fins, nor 
how far God was provoked by em; nor conſe- 
quently, by what degrees of ſorrow and amend- 
ment he will be appeas de. And 'tis moſt certain 


there is a mighty difference. To Simon Magus 


*wwas almoſt a deſperate caſe : Tf peradventure 
the thoughts of thy heart may be forgives 
: I bee, 


7 „ * 


- 1: "or 
ee, Acts 8. 22. And fome are ſaid to be ſav'd 
ith fear, and as it were, pulPd out of the fire. 


And we know what the great Apoſtle has ſaid, I 


mew nothing by my ſelf, yer I am not thereby 
ſtify'd. All which argues 4 great latitude and 


variety, even in neceffary preparation; and how 


to ſtate the matter exactly we don't always know; 
and therefore as far as we are able, ſhould be ſure 
to do enough; for we may eaſily do too little, and 
can never do too much in a matter of ſuch high 
importance. _ Ts ths TIN 

From all which I conclude, firſt, That thoſe who 
withdraw-themſelves (as far is conſiſtent with cha- 
rity, and the proſecution of the publick good) from 
the noiſe, hurry and bufineſs of the world, that 
they may apply themſelves more ſerenely and en- 


tirely to a life of devotion and religion, and more 


freely and undiſtractedly attend upon the grand 
concern of another world, act very wiſely and pru- 
dently. For this is wiſdom, to take a right eſti- 
mate of things; to proportion our care to their 
value; and to mind that moſt, which is moſt con- 


| cerning. This is what the Apoſtle commends, 70 
lay aſide every weight, that we may be the ſurer to 


win the great prize, and ſd to run 4s to obtain. 
This, laſtly, is the very part which Mary choſe ; 
and which our Lord aflures us ſhall never be taken 


away from her. 


Again I conclude, That all thoſe, wha. are ei- 
ther wholly negligent of this their gratid intereſt, 


or that do not principally regard it; and as our 
Saviour ſpeaks in the firſt place, ſeck the kingdom of 
G:4 ; that are more intent upon this world than the 


next, that will venture to play the knave for a 


little preferment ; that make uſe of religion as an 
inſtrument for ſecular deſigns ; In one word, that 
; in 
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in any kind forfeit their great intereſt in the othe, . 
world, for a little in this, are the greateſt fools in 
nature. This meaſure, I confeſs, will take in; 
great many; and ſome perhaps who would thin; 
it a great affront to be reckon'd of the number. 
But it can't be help'd, the charge is moſt unque. 
ſtionably true; and they themfelves, however con- 
ceited of their wit and parts now, will once be of 
the ſame opinion, when they ſhall ſay, Ve fool 
thought his life madneſs. | 
God grant we may all ſo number our days, and 
fo compare our two intereſts, as to apply our hear 
to greater wiſdom. 
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nature of Truth. 
„ 
How difficult 4 thing tis to demonſtrate a 
God by any new medium; and how far 


the preſent Eſſay may pretend to do ſo. 


| JT has been the curious employment of ſo many 
and ſo excellent pens, to demonſtrate the 
xiſtence of a God; and this they have done with 
uch variety of argument, moral, phyſical and 
etaphyſical, that however eaſie it may be to con- 
rive new poſtures, and ring other changes upon 
he ſame bells, tis yet almoſt as difficult to find 
dut an argument for the proof of a God, that has 
pot been uſed. already, as to reſiſt the cogency 
df thoſe that have. So that here, if any where, 
hat of Solomon is more than ordinarily verify'd, T he 
hing that has been, it is that which ſhallbe ; and 
that which is done, is that which ſhall be done; and 
Frere is no new thing under the ſun, Eccleſ. i. 9. 
2. The neweſt indeed that has of late years ap- 
pear'd to the world, is that of the celebrated Deſ- 
Cartes, taken from the idea of God, confider'd both 
ſos abſolutely in its ſelf, as including all kinds and de- 
erces of perfection; and conſequently, exiſtence 


and as tis ſubjected in the mind of man, 
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Las he: contends) could never have had ſuch » 
idea, were there not ſomething which had allthy 
perfection in it formally or eminently, which i 

in the idea objectively. en 

3. Now tho' this procedure of his be extraordin, 
rily fine and ſubtile, and ſuch as (to the firſt pin 
at leaſt) will appear no leſs ſtrong and concludiy 
to any capable and indifferent perſon, that conk. 
ders it as tis manag'd at large by its ingeniou 
author, yet this was not a notion (at leaſt as u 
the former part) wholly new, but only revive 
with ſome improvement, by him. For Aquinas ha 
before touch'd upon the firſt part of this argumen 
under this queſtion, | Urrum Deum eſſe ſit per f 
notum, tho for the reaſons there. ſpecify'd, he 
thought it not to be concluſive. 'The ſame argumen 
1 woe find alſo touch'd upon by the ſubtile Dodo 
114 Duns Scotus in his Wha abc of the ſame que- 
WY ſtion, Lib. 1. Diſtiuct. 2. Oui. 2. 


| 4. I ſpeak not this to diminiſh one ray from the 
BK glory of that incomparable ſpeculatiſt; that which 
I remark here, is not the barrenneſs of his inven 
TS | tion, but that of the exhauſted ſubject. The mat 
11 ter had been ſqueezed before almoſt to the lal 
114 drop; and his only fault was, that he was nt 
il | born ſooner. Which might be a ſufficient apology, 
Fl if this procedure of mine prove not intirely neu Wil 
1 and unblown upon. Whether it be or u tis not 
" poſſible (without examining all the books in the WW 1 
| world) abſolutely to determine. Thus much l be- 
lieve I may venture to ſay, that 'tis no where u 
niverſally receiv'd, nor by any that I know of, in. 
duſtriouſly and profeſſedly managed: And that 
laſtly, 'tis as new as the matter will now afford; 
and conſequently, as any man in reaſon ought t 
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bahn he various acceptations of Truth; and 
as Wl which that is, which is made the ground 
t conk- ll of the preſent demonſtration. 
geniou | 
t as ty H 4ving undertaken to demonſtrate the exi- 
evivel, Wl tence of God, from the "Ready and im- 
% hl nutable nature of truth, I am firſt to äctinguiſh 
he equivocalneſs or latitude of the word, and 
fer hen to point out to that determinate part, which 
, K intend for the ground of my demonſtration. 
5 2. The moſt general partition of truth, is, into 
otter 


ruth of the thing, and truth of the underſtand- 
ng; or (according to the language of the ſchools) 
Eruth of the object, and truth of the ſubject. Both 
of theſe again have a double ſubdiviſion. For by 
ruth of the object, may be underſtood either that 


e que. 


om the 
Which 


inver franſcendental verity, which is convertible with 
< my Fns, and runs through the whole circle of being, 
he la 


whereby every thing is really what it is; which is 


as 10 fmple truth. Or elſe, certain relations and habi- 
ology, WW: udes of things one towards another, whether af- 
y nen ermatively ornegatively, which is com lex truth. 
HE z. And ſo again, by truth of the ſubject, may 
in the be underſtood either a due conformity between the 
1 I be underſtanding and the object, when I compound 
crc bat is compounded, and divide what is divided; 
of, i. which is logical truth. Or elſe a due conformity 
| chat WY between the words of the underſtanding, when [ 
ow ſpeak as I think ; which is moral truth or veracity. 


4. Now 
3 CT, 
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4. Now the truth, upon whoſe immutable nature] 
build the demonſtration of a God, is not that of the 
ſubject, but that of the object. Nor that neithe 
according to its ſimple and tranſcendental accept 
tion, but as it fignifies certain immutable relation * 
and habitudes of things one towards another, He 
way of affirmation and negation, which is truth d re 
the object complex. RL 
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That there are ſuch relations and habitut 
of things towards one another; and tha 
they are fleady and immutable. 


1. TWO things are here aſſerted, firſt, That 
there are relations and habitudes of things 
towards one another. And ſecondly, that they 
are ſteady and immutable. Firſt, I ſay, there are 
certain relations and habitudes betwixt thing and 
thing. Thus there is a certain habitude between 
ſome premiſſes, and ſome concluſions ; for any 
thing will not follow from any thing ; between 
ſome objects and ſome faculties ; between ſome 
ends and ſome means; between ſome ſubjects, and 

{ome predicates, and the like. {5 
Ts This is as true, as that there is any ſuch thing 
as truth. For truth is nothing elſe, but the com- 
poſition or diviſion of ideas, according to their 
reſpective habitudes and relations. And without 
truth, there can be no ſuch thing as knowledge; 
for knowledge is truth of the ſubject: Tis a mans 
thinking of things as they are ; and that ſuppoſes 
truth of the object. Which whoſoever denies, - 
| tradicts 
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adicts himſelf, and eſtabliſhes the propofition 
hich he deſign d to overthrow, ; and conſequent- 
_ univerſal ſcepticiſm is the very extremity of 
onſenſe and inconſiſtency. .. Ke 


$ . 


z. And as there are certain habitudes and rela- 
ons between things; ſo ſecondly, ſome of them 
re ſteady and immutable, that never were made 
y any underſtanding or will, nor can ever be un- 
made or null'd by them ; but have a fix'd and un- 
terable 1, from everlaſting to everlaſting. And 
onſequently, there are not only truths, but eter- 
VV» | fa: onthe 

4. As firſt in general, 'tis a propoſition of ne- 
eſſary and eternal truth, that there muſt be ever 
uch a thing as truth, or that ſomething muſt be 
rue; for let it be affirm'd or denyed, truth thruſts 
n upon us either way. And ſo ſecondly, There 
rc many particular propoſitions of eternal and 
nchangeable verity ; as in Logick, that the cauſe 
s always before the effect in order of nature; in 
Phyſicks, that all local motion is by ſucceſſion; 
n Metaphyficks, that nothing. can be, and not be, 
at once; in Mathematicks, that all right angles 
re equal; that thoſe lines which are parallel to the 
ame right line, are alſo parallel to each other, c. 

heſe and ſuch like are ſtanding and irrepealable 
truths, ſuch as have no precarious exiſtence, or 
arbitrarious dependence upon any will or under- 
ſtanding ee dees ; and ſuch as all intellectual 
operations do not make, but ſuppoſe; it being as 
much againſt the nature of underſtanding, to make 
that truth which it ſpeculates, as tis againſt the 
nature of the eye, to create that light by which it 
lees 3 or of an image, to make that object which 
it repreſents. „ oh 
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That ſince R there. are eternal and immutal 
ver ities or habitudes of things, the ſing 
eſſences of things maſt be alſo eternal un 


iunmut able. 


1. H Aving gain'd this point, that there ares 
1 ternal and immutable verities or habitude 
of things; the next will be, that upon this pH im 
latum it neceſſarily follows, that the fimpi 
Eſſenees of things muſt be alſo eternal and immi 
table. For as there can be no truth of the ſubjed 
without truth of the object to which it may b 
conformable, (as was before obſerv'd) ſo neither 
can there be truth of the object complex, withouſll 
truth of the object ſim ple. 4 
2. This will appear undeniably true to any oe 
that attends tothe idea of objective truth com 
plex; which is nothing elſe, but certain habitude 
of reſpects betwixt thing and thing, as to comps 
fition or divifien. For how can there be any ſucl 
habitudes or relations, without the fimple eſſence 
themſelves from which they reſult? As for inſtance 
How can any mathematical propofition, ſuppoſe 
rhat of Euclia, that if two circles touch one an 
ther inwardly, they have not the fame comma 
centre, have this habitude, unleſs there be two ſuch 
diſtin ſimple eſſenees, as circle and centre? Theſt 
habitudes can no more ſubfiſt bythemſelves, tha 
any other relations can; they muſt have their fin- 
ple eſſences, as the other have their ſubject and 
term; upon the poſition of which, they immedi- 


ately feſult. 
3. lf 


. £2869. ] 

z. If therefore there can be no truth of the ob · 
ct complex, without truth of the object ſimple; 
ad there can be no habitudes and relations or 
ompoſition and diviſion, without the ſimple eſſen- 
es themſelves, it follows, that whenſoever the 
ne does exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; and con- 
equently, if the one be eternal, the other muſt be 
ternal alſo; and ſo (to recur to the former in- 
ance) if it be a propoſition of eternal truth, that 
f two circles touch one another inwardly, the 
ave not the ſame common centre, the two dücting 
imple eſſences of circle and centre, muſt be from 
eternity alſo ; and conſequently; the fimple eſſen- 
tes of things are eternal and immutable ; which 
vas the point to be here demonſtrated. 
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Brie the fomple eſſences of things being mit 
eternal in their natural ablegen, muſt 
be ſo in their ideal ſubſiſtences ur reali- 


Hes. 


. FRom the eternity of eſſential habitudes, we 
have demonſtrated the neceſſity, that the 
ſimple eſſences of things ſhould! be eternal. And 
now, ſince they are not eternal (as is too plain to 
need proof) in their natural ſubſiſtences, it follows, 
that Nee be eternal in their ideal ſubſiſtences 
or realities. i 341 C 
2. For there are but theſe two conceivable ways 
how any thing may be ſuppoſed to exiſt, either na- 
turally or ideally, either out of all underſtanding, 
or within ſome underſtanding. If 1 5 
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ſimple eſſences of things do exiſt eternally, hy 

not in nature, then they muſt exiſt eternally y 
their ideas. Again, if the ſimple eſſences of thing 
are eternal, but not out of all underſtanding, i 
remains that they muſt have this their eternal en 
iſtence in ſome underſtanding. Without which j, 
deed it is not poſſible to conceive how they ſhoul 
have any ſuch exiſtence. | 


That there is therefore an eternal mind q 
underſtanding, omniſcient, immutall. 
and endow'd with all poſſible perfection, 
the ſame which we call God, 


1. THis reaſonably follows from the conclufia 
| = of the foregoing Section, and that accord 
ing to the double poſture in which it is dif: 
poſed. For firſt of all, if the ſimple eſſences d 
things do exiſt eternally in their ideas, then there 
are - Pep" theſe ideas are eternal, and theſe e 
ternal ideas of things naturally lead us to an eter 
nal and univerſal Nh who is infinite. in being 
and has in himſelf all the degrees of being, or! 
indued with all poſſible perfection, and fo 2 the 
perfection of all other beings in himſelf, whereby 
his becomes univerſally repreſentative of all othet 
beings, which univerſal 4 all- repreſentative being 
can be no other than that eternal mind which ve 
call God. And ſo again, if the ſimple eſſences dP 
things have a real and eternal exiſtence, or being 
in ſome underſtanding: (as is moſt, reaſonable t 
be conceiv d, ſuppoling them to have any ſuch 9 
n 


1 69 ] 
nal being at all) then what conſequence can bs 
more plain, than that there is a mind or under- 


ling, ii anding eternally exiſting ? An eſſence can no more 
nal a eiernally exiſt in a temporary underſtanding, than 
nich n body can be infinitely extended in a finite ſpace. 
ſhoufMThe mind therefore wherein it does exiſt, mult be 


ternal mind. | 

2. Twill follow alſo, in the next place, that this 
mind is omniſcient as well as eternal. For that 
mind which is eternally fraught with the ſimple 


eternal; there is therefore in the firſt place, an e- 


ind eſſences of things, muſt needs contain alſo in it 
4740 ſelf all the ſeveral habitudes and reſpects of them; 
- -. theſe neceſſarily ariſing from the other by way of 
ect atural reſult. For as before, the argument was 


good from the habitudes of things to their ſimple 
fences ; ſo is it as good backwards, from the ſim- 


"cluſin le eſſences of things to their habitudes. But theſe 
accord. {re the fame with truth. That mind therefore 
is dif, hich has all theſe, has all truths ; which is the 
ences ame as to be omniſcient. | 

en then 3. "Twill follow hence alſo, in the next place, 
theſe e hat this mind is immutable as well as omniſciem 
an eter nd eternal. For if that mind, which has exiſt- 
1 being 's in it ſelf from all eternity all the ſimple eflences 
—_— f things, and conſequently, all their poſſible ſche- 
En the Jes or habitudes, ſhould ever change, there would 
vherebj riſe a new ſcheſis in this mind that was not before, 
IH other (Dich is contrary to the ſuppoſition. "Tis impoſſi- 

ve being le therefore, that this mind ſhould ever undergo 

hich we ny mutation; eſpecially if theſe eternal ideas and 
ences H abitudes be one and the ſame with this mind, as 
xr beit have abundantly proved elſewherGee. 
able u 4. Laſtly, Twill follow, that this mind is not 


nly eternal, immutable, and omniſcient, bur that 


ch eter: | £ 
na word, tis endow'd with all poſſible perfection. 
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For befides that, if it were not endued with al 
poſſible perfection, it could not have the perkec. 
tions of all other beings in it, and fo be univer. 
fally repreſentative, to have and it ſelf to be al 
the eſſences and habitudes of things, is to hay 


and to be all that can poſſibly be; to be the rue 


and meaſure of all perfection ; to be ſupreme in 
the ſcale of being; and to be the root and ſpring 
of all entity; which is the ſame as to be Cod 
This mind therefore ſo accompliſh'd is no other 
than God; and conſequently *tis reaſonable t 
think that there is a God : Which was the thing| 
undertook to, make appear to be reaſonable. 
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1 Know but of one place that is liable to an 
- reaſonble exception; and that is in the fourth 
Section. The propoſition there maintain'd i 
this, That fince there are eternal and immutab{ 
* yerities or habitudes of things, the ſimple eſſen 
ces of things muſt be alſo eternal and immutable”. 
Here it may be objected, that theſe habitudes art 
not attributed abſolutely to the ſimple eſſences a 
actually exiſting, but only hypothetically, that 
whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, they ſhall alſo cam 
ſuch relations to one another. There is you'll ſay 
only an hypothetical connexion between the fub- 
- and the predicate, not an obſolute poſition il 
either. 
But in anſwer to this I might plead firſt, tha 
theſe habirudes are not (as is ſuppoſed in the ob- 
jection) only by way of hy ches, but abſolutely 


attributed to the fimple eſſences as actually exit 
ing. For when I ay, for inſtance, that every pd 
* 0 


Pp ©) - — Fs „ 0a 


_ Ta} 
ith aof a circle is equally diſtant from the centre, this 


crfec. propoſition does not hang in ſuſpence, then to be 
mixer, Verified when the things ſhall exiſt in nature, but 


be Alis at preſent actually true, as true as it ever will or 
bare can be; and conſequently may I not thence infer, 
ie ru | that the things themſelves already are, fince they 
-me in are actually related, and fince they are eternally 
ſpring (i related, that therefore they eternally are. 

Cod. But ſecondly, Suppoſe I grant what the objector 
) other would have, that theſe habitudes are not abſolute- 


ly attributed to the ſimple eſſences, but only by way 
of hypotheſis; yet I don't ſee what he can gain by 
this conceſſion. For thus much at leaſt is attribu- 
ted to the were eſſences at preſent, that whenſo- 
ever they ſhall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch habitudes will 
attend them. I ſay, thus much is attributed aCtu- 
ally, and at preſent : But now how can any thing 
be ſaid of that which is not? The things therefore 


ble to 
thing | 


hu themſelves really and actually are. There is Icon- 
aide feſs no neceſſity they ſhould exiſt in nature, (which 
nutabe is all that the objection proves); but exiſt they 
e effec muſt, fince of nothing there can be no affection. 
\table There is therefore another way of exiſting beſides 
des are bat i rerum natura; namely, in the Mingus 
-nces Archetypus, or the ideal world; where all the 
y, tha Nationes rerum, or ſimple eſſences of a 
10 cam hereof there are ſtanding and immutable affir- 
u'll ſoy mations and negations, have an eternal and immu- 
he ſub table exiſtence, before ever they enter upon the 
ition tage of nature. | | 


Nor ought this ideal way of ſubſiſting to ſeem 


&, that trange, when even while things have a natural 
the ob. ubſiſtence, the propoſitions concerning them are 
ſoluteh ot verify'd according to their natural, but accord- 
ly exit ns to their ideal ſubſiſtences. Thus we demon- 


ery Peg ate ſeveral ths concerning a right line, 
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A circle, Sc. and yet 'tis moſt certain, that none 
of theſe are to be found in nature, according ty 
that exactneſs ſuppoſed in the demonſtration. Such 
and ſuch attributes therefore belong to them, not 
as they are in nature, but as they are in their idea 
And if this be true in propoſitions, whoſe ſubjec 
are in nature, much more is it in eternal propoſ: il 
tions, whoſe ſimple eflences have not always a na. 
tural exiſtence. Theſe can no other ways be veri. 
fy'd but by the coeternal exiſtence of fimple eſſen. 
ces in the ideal world. EST ee 
One thing I have more to add in the vindics 
tion of this Eſſay; Whereas in the third Section it 
was aſſerted, that the nature of truth is ſteady and 
immutable, and ſuch as has no precarious exiſtence 
or arbitrarious dependence upon any underſtanding 
whatever; and yet in the fifth Section tis affirm'd, 
that it owes its exiſtence to ſome mind or other; 
leſt one part of this meditation ſhould be thought 
to claſh againſt another, I thought it requiſite to 
ad juſt this ſeeming contradiction. For the clear 
ing of which, we muſt be beholding to that diſtin 
ction of a Platonick Author, of the divine mind 
into vi; veces and vg ven, conceptive and exhi- 
bitive. Truth dogs by no means depend upon any 
mind as conceptive, whether human or divine; but 
is ſuppoſed by it; which is the ſenſe of the third 
Section. But upon mind as exhibitive, it may and 
does ultimately depend; ſo that if there were no 
God of eternal mind, there could be no truth; 
which is the ſenſe of the fifth Section. So that 
here is no contradiction, but all harmony and 4: 
greement. e eee iy 
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The Chriſtian Law aſſerted and vin- 
dicated : Or a general Apology for 
the CurtsTian RELIGION, oth 
as to the obligatrveneſs and rea ſon- 


ableneſs of the inſtitution. 


I, 1 Deſign here to conſider two things concern- 
ing Chriſtianity: | 
Firſt, That it is a ſtate of ſervice. 
Secondly, that it is a reaſonable ſervice. | 
The eviction of theſe two propoſitions, will con- 
tain both the aſſertion of a chriſtian law, and its 
vindication; and be a plenary juſtification of its 


divine author, from the imputation of two ſorts of 


adverſaries ; thoſe that reflect upon his wiſdom, by 


| ſuppoſing that he requires nothing to be done by 
| his ſervants ; and thoſe that reflect upon his good- 
neſs, by ſuppoſing him a hard maſter ; and that he 


requires unreaſonable performances. | 
2. | begin therefore with the firſt propoſition 
concerning the chriſtian inſtitution, that it is a ſer- 


vice. It is moſt certain, that the chriſtian reli- 
gion, according to the genuine ſenſe and deſign of 


its divine author, is the moſt wiſe and excellent in- 


ſtitution that could poſſibly be framed, both for 


the glory of the divine attributes, and the beſt in- 
tereſt of mankind. And without controverſie (if 
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we take it as tis exhibited to us in the inſpired 
writings) Great is the myſtery of Godlineſs, l. Tim 
v. 16. But if we conſult the perverſe gloſſes and com- 
ments of ſome of our Chriſtian Rabbins, and take 
our meaſures of the Chriſtian Religion from thoſe 
il-favour'd ſchemes and draughts of it we meet 
with in ſome ſyſtems; as ſome chriſtians are the 
worſt of men, ſo will their religion appear to be the 
worſt of religions, a ſenſeleſs and ridiculous inſtitu- 
tion; not worthy the contri vance of a wiſe politician, 
much leſs of him who is the wiſdom of the Father, 
It fares here with chriſtianity, as with a picture that 
is drawn at ſo many remote hands, till at length 
it degenerates from the original truth, and wants 
an under: title to diſcover whoſe it is. And indeed, 
whatever declamations are made againſt Judaiſm 
and Paganiſm, the worſt enemies of the chriſtian 
religion, are ſome of thoſe that profeſs and teach 
it. For if it be in reality, as ſome (who call 
themſelves orthodox) deſcribe it, I may bodly ſay, 
that 'tis neither for the reputation of God to be 
the author of ſuch a religion, nor for the intereſt 
of men to be guided by it; and that as Si 700k oc. 
caſion by the law, Rom. vii. 11. ſo may it (and 
that more juſtly) by the Goſpel too, to deceive 
and ruin the world ; by that Goſpel which was in- 
tended as the inſtrument both of its temporal and 
eternal welfare. „ Seth | 

3. For if you look upon chriſtianity as ſome men 
are pleaſed to hold the proſpective, it is no way 
accommodated for the promotion of holineſs and 
virtue; but is rather a perfect diſcharge from all 
duty, and a chartaà of licentiouſneſs. For among 
other miſrepreſentations of the Goſpel, this is one, 
(and I think the moſt pernicious one that the ſo- 
phiſtry of Hell could ever ſuggeſt) that it _— | 
IT | nothing 


L 751 | 
nothing to be done by its proſelytes. A notion ſo 


ridiculous and miſchievous, as is fir for none but a 
profane epicure to embrace ; who may be allow'd 
to make his religion as idle and ſedentary, as he 
does his God. Nay, tis not only ridiculous and 
miſchievous, but in the higheſt meaſure antichri- 
{tian. For what greater antichriſtianiſm can there 
be than that, which ſtrikes not only at ſome of 


the main branches, but at the very root of chriſti- 


anity ; and at once, evacuates the entire purpoſe 


and aim of the Goſpel? | 


4. But to ſet this mark upon the right fore- 
head; there are three ſorts of men that come in 
ſome meaſure or other under this charge. The 
firſt are the Autinomians, who are impudent and 
ignorant enough in expreſs terms to aſſert, that the 
ſacrifice and ſatisfaction of Chriſt does wholly ex- 
cuſe us from al manner of duty and obedience; 
as if we libertines of the Goſpel were ſo far from 
being bound to work out our ſalvation with fear and 
trembling, that we are not to work at all; and as if 
the deſign of Chriſt's coming, were only to ſatisſie 
for the tranſgreſſions committed againſt the old 
covenant; and not at all to introduce a new one; 


and to diſcharge us from the obligation of the mo- 
ral, as well as ceremonial law. | 


5. Nay, ſome there are among them that carry 
the buſineſs yet higher, and exclude not only the 


repentance and good works of men, but even the 


mediation of Chriſt himſelf, at leaſt the neceſſity 
of it, by ſuppoſing an anticipating juſtification or 
pardon from all eternity; which they found upon 
the ſecret decree and counſel of God. 

6. The next that have a ſhare in the foremen- 
tioned charge, are thoſe who make chriſtianity a 


matter of bare ſpeculation; and think all religion 
14 abſolv d 
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abſolv'd in orthodoxy of opinion; that care not 
how men live, but only how they teach ; and ar: 
ſo over-intent upon the Creed, that they negled 
the Commandments. Little conſidering, that oyi. 
nion is purely in order to practice; and the ortho. 
doxy of judgment is neceſſary only in ſuch mat. 
ters, where a miſtake would be of dangerous influ- 
ence to our actions, that is, in fundamentals: 5 
that the neceſſity of thinking rightly, is derived 
from the neceſſity of doing rightly ; and conſe. 
quently, the latter is the more neceſſary of the 
two. 
J. I am as ready to grant, as the moſt zealous 
Kickler for orthodoxy can defire, that our under. 
ſtandings are under obligation in divine matters; 
but withal, I think it abſurd that the obligation 
. ould terminate there; fince then twould follow; 
Firſt, That all-theological fcience were merely ſpe- 
culative ; Secondly, -'That we are bound to exatt 
orthodoxy in all ſpeculations, (there being then 
no reaſon why in one, and not in another.) And 
thirdly, (which is the greateſt abſurdity of all) that 
we are obliged and tied up to no purpoſe ; becauſe 
nothing is effected by it. Whenever therefore we 
are: obliged to ſoundneſs of judgment, tis purely 
in order to the regulation of our practice; and 
conſequently, ſolitary orthodoxy does not ſatisfie 
its own end, much leſs that of chriſtianity. For 
to what purpoſe ſerves the direction of the com- 
paſs if there be neither wind nor ſail to carry on 
the veſſel to the haven ? | 
8. But there are yet another ſort of men, who 
are juſtly chargeable with expunging all duty from 
the chriſtian inſtitution ; I mean the Sli ſidi uns, 
who under a pretence of advancing the merits of 
the croſs, and the freeneſs of the divine grace, re- 
| quiring 
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C177 3 | 
quizing nothing of a chriſtian in order to his juſti- 
fcation and acceptance before God, but firmly to 


rely on the ſatisfaction and merits of Chriſt ; and 


without any more ado, to apply all to himſelf. 
And herein they do not only contradict the gene- 
ral deſign and particular expreſſes of the Goſpel, 
but treſpaſs againſt all Logick and common ſenſe. 
They contradict the Goſpel, in requiring nothing 
but faith, whereas that (as we ſhall ſec anon) e- 
qually requires obedience. And they contradict 


common ſenſe in requiring ſuch a faith, For they 


put the conclufion before the premiſſes, and make 
that the firſt act of faith, which ſuppoſes others; 
and in due order ought to be the laſt. And be- 
fides, they make that act of faith contribute in- 
ſtrumentally towards the effecting of juſtification, 
which in order of nature is conſequent to. it, and 
ſuppoſes it already effected. For I mult be firit 
juſtified, before I can rightly believe that I am 10, 
otherwiſe I ſhall believe a falſe propoſition ; ſince 
(as the moſt elementary Logician well knows) the 
certitude of the ſubject does not make, but ſup- 
poſe that of the objeQ. + 


9. But I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophical- | 


neſs of this their hypotheſis, were it not withal un- 


| chriſtian, and utterly deſtructi ve of all piety and 
virtue. The great miſchief is, they unty the cords 


of duty, and exclude the neceſſity of obedience as 
really and effectually, tho' not ſo formally and ex- 


preſly, as the Antinomianus do. For they require 
nothing but faith to qualifie a man for pardon,; 


and tha“ afterwards for modeſty's ſake, they come 


in halting. with good works, yet 'tis at ſuch a time, 


when they might as well have left them out. *Tis- 


when, the grand buſineſs ( for which alone they 


could. be neceſſary) is over; when the. man js num» 
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| bred among the children of God, and his lot | 
among the Saints. And to ſay here, that god 
works are neceſſary to falvation, tho? not to jul 
fication, is a myſtery above my conception; or n. 
ther, an abſurdity below my farther notice. Nu 
will it ſalve the matter to ſay, that they are ne. 
ceflary to declare our juſtification before men, u 
to aſcertain it to our ſelves, and the like; for ala, 
what does ſuch a neceſſity amount to? No mor 
than this, that they are necefſary for ſuch end 
which themſelves are not neceſſary. And beſide 
how can they declare or aſcertain our juſtification, 
when they are not the conditions of it? So that 
tis plain both from the lateneſs of the time whey, 
and from the incompetency of the grounds ter 
Which they inſert good works, that they put them 
merely out of complaiſance ; not becauſe the 
think them neceſſary, but becaufe they are aſhamed 
to declare expreſly, that they are not. Which a 
pears yet farther, from the nature of thoſe works 
they are at length pleaſed to inſert. They ar 
ſuch (for there is nothing that theſe men are 6 
much afraid of as meriting) as are much ſhort of 
that ſincerity and perfection which is required by 
the Goſpel. For tis notorious, that they ſet the 
ſtate ä ſo low, that tis confiſtent 
with the dominion and prevalency of fin. A bare 
reluctancy of the ſpirit (tho' foil'd in the conflict) 
againſt the fleſh, is eſteemed a ſufficient mark of 
regenerate perſon ; and this very finner that has 
the leaft remains of conſcience, the leaft twilight 
of natural light left him, muſt needs have, for no 
man loves fin for it ſelf ; nay, he hates it as tis Wl 
in its ſelf abſolutely an evil, only he chuſes and 
wills it comparatively to avoid (as he then thinks) Wl 
2 greater evil. | 
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10. Thus as the Jewiſh Doctors did the law, 
Mat. xv. 6. do theſe men make the Goſpel; of 
none effect by their traditions ; and would queſtion- 
leſs, were our Lord now on earth, deſerve to have 
a ſeverer woe pronounced againſt them, as per- 
verters of a: more excellent, a more perfect in- 
ſtitution. Strange! that men ſhould corrupt and 
ridicule fo admirable a diſpenſation,” and turn fo 


great a grace of God into wantonneſs ! That there 
ſhould be ſome Puoron]e in the Goſpel, which un- 


learned and unſtable men might reſt to their 
own deſtruction, is no very hard matter to ima- 
gine ; but that men ſhould at once pervert the 
whole ſcope and deſign of it, is prodigious, as well 
as antichriſtian, a myſtery of wonder as well as of 
iniquity. And have theſe men the face to declaim 
againit the Papiſts for leaving out one of the com- 
mandments, whenas they draw a black ſtroke o- 
ver the whole table? Nay farther, have they the 
face to call themſelves chriſtians, and that of the 
purer ſort too, who thus evacuate the myſtery of 
godlineſs? By the ſame figure of ſpeech might the 
Heathen Emperors aſſume that ſacred name, when 
they endeavoured to perſecute.it out of the world. 
| Nay, much more plauſibly, for they only lopt off 
the branches, but theſe firike at the very root of 
chriſtianity ; they applied their forces againſt the 
proteflors of the chriftian religion, theft againſt 
the religion it ſelf; and (what agravates the 
malice) not as open enemies, but as treacherous 
friends, under the demure pretence of purity, or- 
thodoxy, and Saintſhip. They cancel the U 
Chriſt, and at the ſame time pretend to advance 
his Kingdom, call him Maſter, kiſs and betray him. 
And how can it now be expected, that theſe men 
ſhould be more forward than they are, to yield o- 
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pedient to ſlip their necks out of Chriſt's yoke, 
and have made the Goſpel, in a worſe ſenſe, a dead 


as a law, and ſecondly, as a covenant, And fir, 


Doctors underſtood, or at leaſt, conceiv'd them- 


L 180] 


bedience to the King, who have found out an ex. 


letter, than the law ? | | I 
11. But certainly the gate that leads to Heaven 
is much ſtraiter than theſe men are pleaſed to make 
it, otherwiſe there would be no need of ſtriving ty 
enter in at it, Luke xiii. 24. There are things w 
be done, as well as to be believed. and underſtood 
under the evangelical diſpenſation, and chriſtianity 
is a ſervice as well as a profeſſion. To the clear. 
ing and eſtabliſhing of which propoſition, I ſhal 
conſider the Goſpel under a double capacity, fir, 


as a law. "Tis moſt certain that Chriſt was 4 
lawgiver as well as Moſes, only as he was an introdu- 
cer of a better hope, Heb. vii. 19. ſo he required 
better and ſublimer ſervices. The advantage d 
chriſtianity, does not conſiſt in having any abate: 
ments of duty; for Chriſt was ſo far from dimini- 


AC ES v 


hing or retrenching the moral law, (for 'tis « 
that I ſpeak) that he improved every part of it to 


higher ſenſes than the moſt exquiſite of the Jewiſh 


ſelves oblig'd to; as is evident from his divine er 
mon on the mount, which for the perfection and 
ny of its precepts, may be ſaid rather to e. 
clipſe all philoſophy, than to be the top and height 


12. But to prevent a miſtake which men are apt 

to run into upon this occaſion, I think fit here to 
interpoſe this caution, that when I ſpeak of Ourifts 

improving the moral law, I do not mean that bs 

made any improvement of natural religion (with 
which the moral law ought not to be confounded) 
any otherwiſe than by ſetting its precepts in a 
e | cicaret 
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L181 J 
clearer light, and by inforcing them by ſtronger 
motives, but not by adding any new precepts of 
morality to it, or by raiſing its precepts to higher 
degrees of perfection. For natural religion, as I 
underſtand it, is in the reality of the thing no o- 
ther than right reaſon q or if you will more expli- 
y 


citly and diſtinctly, a ſyſtem of ſuch moral and im- 
mutable truths, as the reaſon of man, if duly u- 
{:d, muſt needs diſcern to be truly perfective of 
his nature, and finally conducive to his happineſs. 
But now this ſeems to be commenſurate to the 
whole duty of man, and adequate to the full com- 
as and extent of morality, and conſequently not 
to be capable of any addition or improvement. In- 
deed the Moſaick religion (meaning that part of 
it which was moral) being only a ſecondary tran- 
ſcript or extract of this natural religion, may be 
allow'd to have receiv'd an improvement in the 
precepts of it by Chriſt; partly by his adding new 
recepts to it, that is, ſuch as the letter of the law 
id not expreſly contain, and partly by his raiſing 
the old to a higher ſenſe. But as to natural reli- 
gion it ſelf, the original of this tranſcript, I do 


not ſee how that can admit of N improve- 


ment. Since if what we ſuppoſe added to it be not 


according to right reaſon, then it cannot be any ways 


better'd or improv'd by ſuch an addition:But if it be 
according to. right reaſon, then there is nothing ad- 
ded but what was ſuppoſed to be contain'd in it 


before. And ſo again there will be no improve- 
ment. The religion therefore which our Saviour 


Chriſt improved, was not, as I conceive natural 
religion, or the law of nature, but the moral law 


as deliver'd by Moſes, which he improv'd, by bring- 5 


ing it nearer, and making it more conformable to 
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L 182 J 
the law of nature, as the true ſtandard and mes. 
ſure of its perfections. | 

13. And that he thus improv'd the law of Mp; 
own expreſs word for it, Mat. v. 19. I come nt i 
deſtroy the laav, but to perfect, compleat, or fill i 
up. For ſo the word (ang, properly fipni 
fies. The Smeſeagiz, or rude draught, was Moſt 
bis part; but the Coſegdprorg mD, or the painting 
to the life, was Chriſt's. Moſes drew out the main 
lineaments, the Skeleton of the picture, but 'rwas 
Chriſt that fill'd up all its intervals and vacuities, 

and gave it all its graces, air, and life-touches 
-And this is no more than what the analogy of the 
chriſtian diſpenſation required. The great end 

and deſign of God incarnate was, to perfect hol. 
neſs as well as to retrieve happineſs, to advance 

the intereſts of the divine life, and make us parti 

kers of the divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 4. Heb. i. 3. and 

accordingly as he himſelf was the e aug image of 

his Father's perſon, ſo twas requiſite he ſhould 
conſign to us an expreſs image, or correct copy of 
his Father's will. He was to make us better men, 

and accordingly, twas fit he ſhould give us a bet- 
ter law; a law that could not be ſatisfied, but by 

ſuch a righteouſneſs, as ſhould exceed even the 
ſtricteſt among the Jews, that of the Phariſee, 
So that we are by no means releaſed, but rather 
more deeply engaged in duty by the Goſpel, as 
tis a law. | FR „„ | 
14. Nor ſecondly, are we releaſed by it, as tis 


a covenant. Here indeed begin the abatements df 


the Goſpel, not as to duty and obligation, for the 
Goſpel makes all that our duty which the law did, 
and more; only (which in ſhort is the true diffe- 
xence between the two covenants) it does not _—_ 
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Father, that faith and repentance 
available to juſtification ; which without his ſatis- 
faction, would not have been accepted to that 


1 
the ſtrict and exact performance of it the meaſure, 
the ultimate meaſure whereby we are to ſtand or 
fall; but admits POD, which the law knew 


nothing of, Not of abſolute pardon, for then the 
Goſpel would be a covenant without a condition ; 
nor of pardon without repentance, and actual re- 
formation of manners; for then the Goſpel as a 


covenant, would interfere with its ſelf as a law, but 


upon the ſole conditions of faith and repentance. 
For tis a great miſtake to think that we are actual- 
ly juſtified or pardoned by the ſatisfaction of Chriſt; 
tis wou'd be the moſt ready expedient to veriſie 
the falſe charge of the Scribes and Phariſees, and 
make him in their ſenſe a friend to publicans and 
ſinners; to encourage all manner of vice and im- 
morality, and to turn the nyſtery of godlineſs, into 
a myſtery of iniquity. No, Chriſtin this ſenſe has 
redeemed no man. All that he either did, or 
could in wiſdom do for us as ſatisfying, was in ſhort, 


to inſtate us in a 1 and pofſibility of pardon 


and reconciliation, by procuring a grant from his 


ould now be 


purpoſe. Whereby it appears, that he was ſo far 


from ſuperſeding the ye hai, of repentance and 


good works, that he defigned only to make way 
for the ſucceſs of them ; he did ſo much, that re- 


pentance might not be in vain ; and he did no more, 


that it might not be needleſs. And thus does 


the wiſdom, as well as the goodneſs of God, lead 
Jus to repentance, by ſo n the matter, that 
ve may obtain pradon with it, and not without 
lit; which are the two ſtrongeſt engage ments to 
action in any concern, that our reaſon either de- 


mands, or our deliberation can fuggeſt. ; 
15. This 
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[284 ] 
135. This 1 conceive to be the true hypothehy 
and ſtate of chriſtianity, which I might yet farthet 
confirm, by infinite authorities from ſcriprure; 
which every where preſſes the neceſſity of go 
works, as conditions to our juſtification and 2 
ceptance before God: But I think the more ratic 
nal and unprejudiced part of the world, are prety 
well ſatisfied in that point, and know how to ac 
commodate St. James and St. Paul, better than ſome 
late reconcilers. And beſides, the wiſdom of the 
hypotheſis ſufficiently approves it ſelf ; tis ſuch, x 
becomes the perfections of the divine nature to es 
hibit to the world, and which the Angels may vel 
defire to look into, 1 Pet. i. 12. For tis at once 
fitted to the neceſſities of man, and to the honou 
of God, to the infirmities of the animal life, and 
to the advancement of the divine, to the relic 
of the ſinner, and to the ſuppreſſion of fin. Her 
Mercy and truth meet together, righteonſneſs aut 
peace kiſs each other. The ſacrifice of the altar, 
does not prejudice the balance of the ſanctuary; and 
the divine juſtice is ſo ſatisfy'd, that the necefiiy 
of holineſs and obedience remains ſecured. Much 
forgiven, and much is to be done; duty continue 
as faſt as ever, and even the law. of liberty is a 
ſervice. 7: . 
16. And now that this may not be thought! 
hard ſaying, and make ſome of Jeſus his diſciple 
to go back, (as once they did) and walk no mot 
5 him when they hear of duty, and ſomething 
to be done; I ſhall now proceed to demonſtrate the 
reaſonableneſs of that ſervice which chriſtianity re 
uires of us; which was the ſecond general prope 
tion I purpoſed to ſpeak to. | 
17. Religion is ſo very agreeable,. both to thei 
inclinations and diſcourſings of human nature, th 
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none is capable of being religious but a rational 


oy eature, ſo tis almoſt impoſlible for a creature to 
iprure Me endued with reaſon, and not to. be religious. 
of good lence tis, that there is no Nation ſo barbarous 
and ac. d degenerate, but what has ſome religion or 0- 
re rater; and tho? ignorant of the true object as well 


s manner of worſhip, yet rather than wholly ab- 


= zin from religious applications, well adore impliF 
an ſon ty, and erect an altar, Ayvase Sed, to the un- 
of the n God. | uh, | - 
ſuch, a 18. Nay, ſo great a congruity is there between 
re to ex. ME 12197, and the radical notices and ſentiments of 
nay wel human ſoul, that all mankind, except only ſome 
at once i” diſtorted and anomalous heads (for there are 
honow MÞonftrofities -in the Soul as well as the body) are 
ife, au nanimouſly agreed upon the fundamental and 
e reli bſtantial maxims of it; which for their corre- 
Yer ondency to our rational natures, are uſually di- 
eſs ant nguiſh'd by the name of natural religion. For 
e altar INMere are practical as well as ſpeculative principles; 
ry an d that he who does no hurt, is to receive none, 
Tn A evident a propoſition in morality, as that the 


hole is greater than its part, is in the Mathema- 
Icks ; or, that nothing can be, and not be at 
nce, is in the Metaphyſicxs. „ 
19. And as religion and natural religion, carry 


Much 
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ought 1 ch a ſtrict conformity to our rational faculties, 

liſciple does revealed religion too. All the lines of 
10 mens, as well as of the other, point all the way at, 

aching nd at laſt concentre in the happineſs and welfare 
«ate the mankind, *Tis a purſuance of the ſame excel 
YR end, only by more cloſe and dire& means. 
propelif or God in all his intercourſes with us, does ac- 


ommodate himſelf to our natures ; and as he will 


to t forcibly determine us to good, becauſe he has 
re, that ade us free; ſo neither does he require any thing 
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from us, but what is good, and conſiſtent wig 
reaſon, becauſe he has made us rational. And al 
tho' we cannot by this Candle of the Lord, Prog 
xx. 27. find out ſome of the great and wonderfy 
things of his law (for herein conſiſts the form 
difference between natural and reveal'd religion 
E when they are once propoſed to us, they ar 
ighly approved by our intellectual reliſh, and 
ſtrike perfect uniſons to the voice of our reaſon; 
ſo that even he that tranſgreſſes the law (for 'ti 
of him the Apoſtle there ſpeaks) conſents to the lau 
that it is good, Rom. vii. 16. | 
20. And indeed, were it not ſo, it would bey 
unfit for God to propoſe, as hard for man to . 
ceive ; ſince even the prudence of a nation, is hy 
no one thing either more juſtified or condemned, 
than by the good or ill contrivance of its lam 
Shall not then the Law-giver of the whole woll 
enact that which is right, Gen. xvi ii. 25. as wel 
as the judge of all the earth do right? Shall be 
not be as wiſe in the framing of his law, as he iy 
juſt in the execution of it ? God in contriving the 


mechaniſm of the material world, diſplay'd the a . 
cellency of his divine Geometry, and made a fait 
things in number, weight and meaſure. He ef. 60, 
bliſhed the world by his avi ſdom, and ſtretched out tv a 7; 
beavens by his diſcretion, Jer. x. 12. And ſhall hend. er, 
govern the intellectual world, with as much wiſdon :- 
as he made the natural one? Queſtionleſs he doe nt 
and the law which he has preſcribed to us, isa e p 
perfect and excellent, as that whereby he wrong 
the beauty and order of the univerſe. For the Ln art 
is rig hteous in all his ways, and holy in all his wor huſt 
Pſal. cxtv. He has accommodated his ſtatutes ape 7 
judgments, both to the infinite perfection of bi ecar 


own nature, and to the actual perfection and d 
pacit 
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city of ours. God is a Spirit, and accordingly 
;the Apoſtle tells us) che law is ſpiritual, Rom. 
j. 14. Man is rational; and accordingly, the ho- 


erſul age he is to pay him that made him ſo, is no o- 
ra: than a reaſonable ſervice. * 

2008 1. But to be as compendious, and withal as juſt 
Varg diſtin as may be in ſo copious and plentiful 
* ſubject; I conſider, that as the whole rational 
ſon 


ture of man conſiſts of two faculties, under- 
anding and will, (whether really or notionally di- 
n&, I ſhallnot now diſpute) ſo chriſtianity, whoſe 
dis to perfect the whole man, and give the laſt 
compliſhment both to our. intellectual and moral 


ings to be believed, and things to be done, If 
erefore in both theſe, it can acquit it {el at the 
xr of reaſon, the concluſion is-evident, that it is 
reaſonable ſervice. „F pag Wes £9 7 
22, Firſt then, as to the things which are to be 


| le i licved. Now theſe are either the authority and 
he 1th of the whole chriſtian inſtitution, or the 
4 of particular myſteries contained it. The 
S of theſe will appear to be a reaſonable object 
e u tai two ways; firſt, from the nature of its 
0 ſign, and its excellent aptneſs to compaſs it ; 


d ſecondly, from extrinfick arguments, and col- 


cn tecral circumſtances. And firſt, tis recomm 

on to us by the nature of its deſign, and irs excel- 
2 aptneſs to compaſs it. It is (according to 
vue precedent repreſentation) a very wiſe and ratio- 
ugh al hypotheſis, above the reaſon of man indeed, 
Lit to contrive ; but ſuch as when propoſed, it 
1 - duſt needs approve and acquieſce in, as at once 


te power and wiſdom of God, 1 Cor. i. 24. 
xcauſe (as I firſt obſerved, and ſhall hereafter 
re plainly demonſtrate) tis ſo admirably fitted 
to 
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wers, will be wholly abſolved in theſe two parts, 
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to the honour of God, and to the neceſſities of my 
thereby verifying that double part of the angelig 
anthem at the appearance of its divine Authy 
and at once bringing Glory to God on high, any 
earth peace, good will towards men, Luk. ii. 14. 

23. And as it appears thus rational in its genen 
idea or ſtructure, and thereby ſpeaks it ſelf wort 
of God; ſo ſecondly, that it came actually fron 
him no rational perſon can doubt, that confidey 
that conjugation of arguments, that cloud of wit 
neſſes, whereby its divine original ſtands atteſt 
Such as are the variety of propheſies and prefoun 
tions, their punctual and on accompliſhment 
the Author of this inſtitution, his birth, life, mi 
racles, and doctrine, his paſſion, death, reſurre& 
on, and aſcenſion ; with all the wonderful arte 
and train of accidents that enſued for the conf 
mation of chriſtianity ; ſuch as the wonderful ſuſte 
tation, protection, increaſe, and continuation « 
Chriſt's little lock, the chriſtian church; them 
raculous aſſiſtances, and miraculous actions of th 
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Apoſtles; the harmony of the Evangeliſts; Mn 
conſtancy and courage of his firſt witneſſes ant id, 
martyrs ; the defeat of the infernal powers in H 
filencing of oracles; the juſt puniſhment that le 
ed upon his enemies? and laſtly, the completa 
of all . mages that proceeded out of his diving!” 
mouth while on earth; which I fhall here oj do 
point in general, and leave to the inlargemelt ſay 
of 2 private meditation. oh 
24. Then as for the particular myſteries conti 5. 
ed in chriſtianity, I know but of three that threa ** 
any diſturbance to our philoſophy ; and thoſe . 
the three catholick ones, the trinity, the hypoſtat . 
union, and the reſurrection. Now concerning ti oy 


two firſt, I obſerve, that they are indeed above ti 
e ä adequat 
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lequate comprehenſion of our reaſon; but not 
Wntrary or repugnant to it. For as we cannot con- 
ive how theſe things can be, ſo neither do we 
fitively and clearly 2 that they cannot be, 
we do in, contradictions and things contrary to 
aſon. But as to the laſt, I don't in the leaſt un- 


erſtand why it ſhould be thought a thing incre- 


'orth | 1gat , 

g bie that God (whoſe very notion involves omni- 
da rence) ſhould raiſe the dead, Acts xvi. 8. "Tis 
fe, we may be as ignorant how this can be, as 
ele either of the former articles; but that it abſo- 
50un tely may be, there is much plainer evidence; 


ent pecially to thoſe who think it reaſonable to be- 
ve a creation. Which if taken according to ſtrict- 
s of notion, for a production of ſomething out 
nothing, is moſt confeſſedly a greater and more 
ficult performance (as to the nature of the work) 
Ian the raiſing of the dead can be. Or if more 
gely, for producing ſomething out of præexiſtent, 
t naturally unapt matter, yet tis ſtill at leaſt 
Jual with it. He that with the bare energy of his 
nipotent word, could inſpirit the dead, ſtupid, 

id, and formleſs maſs, and make it move into 

frame ſo elegant and harmonious, that the mere 
IBtemplation of its beauty and order, has by 
lei any philoſophers been thought a ſufficient enter- 
nment of life, may eaſily be preſumed to be able 

do the ſame in the leſſer world; and with effect, 
mel {ay to a rude and diforder'd heap of duſt, the 
20s of a humane body, ſtand up and live. 


25. But after all, were this article of the reſur- 
rea tion much more thick-ſet with difficulties than, 
is, yet would we, before we venture to determine, 
data ainſt its poſſibility, fit a while and conſider, 
at we are nonplus d at a thouſand hænomenas 
nature, which if they were not done we 55 

ave 
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have thought them abſolutely impoſſible ; (a 
inſtance, to go no farther, the central libration; 
the earth) 5 now they are, we cannot comprehey 
'em ; that we have ſeen but a few of God's wor 
and underſtand yet fewer: And laſtly, that ag 
poſſibility of the effect is above the comprehenſy 
of our reaſon, ſo the power of the agent is mu 
more ſo; we ſhould diſcern great reaſon to 
cautious how we ſet limits to the divine omnip 
tence ; and ſhould rather ſupport our faith againſt; 
_ objeQtions, with that univerſal ſalvo of the Apoll 
T know whom ] have believed, 2. Tim. i. 12. 
286. I deſcend now from the things that arc 1 
be believed, to the things that are to be done! 
the chriſtian religion. And that thoſe may appr 
to be a reaſonable ſervice, I conſider firſt in genen 
that the chriſtian law is nothing elſe but the ly 
of nature retrieved, explained, and ſet ina clean 
light. Chriſt indeed, added ſome new preceyi 
that were not in the law of Moſes, but not any thi 
were not in the law of nature. That he only nM 


ſtored and reſcued from the „ 8 of tc 
principles, and the corruptions of degenerate ma. 
ners. For the clearer underſtanding of which pride: 
Poſition, tis to be obſerved, that the law of ue © 
ture was twice retrieved, by Moſes, and by Chris t 
Moſes did it imperfectly, with a ſhaking hand, aural 
with a rude penci}:; he adopted tis true, into che 
table, as many of natures laws as were neceflary nf. 
the preſent ſtate and capacity of the jewiſh peop;ſb qi 
but he did not exhauſt the whole code and diga TE 
of nature. For there are many inſtances aMiſhoſ: 
branches of the natural law, which are no way "Wave 
ducible to the Moſaic tables, unleſs hooked in Vie! 
long tedious conſequences; which not one o iſ 
thouſand is able to deduce them from it; as appeu ig 
l 2 _ 
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the inſtances of gratitude to benefactors, love 


tio enemies, forgiveneſs of injuries, humility, and 
rehehe like. Which are excellencies of the firſt mag- 


tude in the imperial conſtitutions of nature, but 


as tier clearly tranſcribed in the copy and extract of 
cnlW7;/25, as too refined for the groſſneſs of that age; 


mul; the hardneſs of the jewiſh people, and for the 
fancy of that diſpenſation. | 

mnie 27. This therefore was reſerved for the work of 
diviner prophet, who ſhould retrieve the law of 
ature to the full, and reſtore it as at the begin- 
ing. For he came (as he teſtifies of bimfelf 
are t. v. 17. and as was before obſerved to another 
rpoſe) to fill up Moſes his law, which implies, 
at it was imperfect and deficient ; and wherein 
ould its defectiveneſs conſiſt, but in wanting 


ic lnWmething of the natural law; The chriſtian law 
lean crefore, is only the law of nature retrieved. 

cc 28. This being premiſed, tis but now to conſi- 
y aer what the formal notion of the law of nature is; 
ly 9 Wd we have found out one general meaſure where- 
of il 


to judge of the reaſonableneſs of the chriſtian 
nav. Now by the law of nature, I ſuppoſe, we all 


h pofderſtand certain practical maxims or dictates, 
pf ue obſerving or tranſgreſſing of which, confider- 
hre the 1 ſyſtem of the univerſe, have a na- 
„ an ral connexion with the well or ill being of man, 
toll ther as to his private or political capacity. Lay, 
ar) nhidering the preſent ſem of the univerſe. For 
op queſtion, God might have ſo contri ved the or- 
dig: and ſcheme of the creation, as that many of 
; Woſe things which are now for the intereſt, might 
ay ve been for the diſintereſt of mankind ; as he 
5 b Wight have ſo framed the texture of a humane 


have been poiſonous and pernicious z an 


1 a that what is now wholeſome ab 
Wis in 
| this. 
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this reſpeR, I conceive the law of nature may h 
ſaid to depend upon the arbitrary will of God: 
and to be mutable at his pleaſure. » But yet it fil 
remains immutably true in the general, that why 
ſoever has ſuch a natural ordination to, or ci 
nexion with the well or ill being of mankind, i 
good or evil reſpectively. This is the ſtandard a 
morality, and immorality ; and the eſſential dif 
rence between virtue and vice. And *tis as immun 
bly true, that ſome particular inſtances ſhould hay 
ſuch a natural connexion, ſtante rerum hypot| 
during the preſent ſtate and order of things. No 
whatever has ſo, is an eſſential branch of the l 
of nature; and obliges us to act, or not to a} 
reſpectively to the term of its ordination. So tha 
bonum honeſtum is that which in the order of thing 
is bonum utile, and conduces as a natural mediun 
to felicity; which is the end of man. 

29. Hence then it follows, that the chriſtian lay 
which is nothing elſe but the law of nature te 
trieved, conſiſts only of ſuch practical maxim 
which carry a natural relation to the true inter 


and well-being of mankind ; and conſequenthf 


contains nothing in it but what is reaſonable, ven 


reaſonable to be done. But to evince this mom 


particularly, twill be requiſite to take a curſo 
view. of the chriſtian law. And this I ſhall col 
fider, firſt, as I find it ſumm'd up in general , 


our bleſſed Saviour, in anſwer to the lawyer's que 


tion, what he ſhould do to inherit eternal life. Ani 


ſecondly; in ſome of thoſe particular inſtances oi 
it, which ſeem moſt to croſs the preſent intereit os 

mankind. ''', _ I ö 
30. - As to the firſt, the ſum which our ble: 
Saviour gave of it was this: 7 hon ſhalt love the Ion 
thy God with all thy heart, uith all thy, fou!, u 
n 5 | 0118 - 
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«ith all thy 18:24, and thy neighbour as thy ſelf, 
atth. Xxil. 37. Mark xii. 30. Luke x. 27. Theſe 
e told him, were the two great commandments ; 


15 nd that there a * ere none greater than 7 5 An * 
Aertainly, none more reaſonable. For ſince man is 
\ ot his own end, but has an amorous principle with- 
l nim, which tranſports him 5 without him- 
; . elf; fince he is not a central and ſelf terminating 
ul ing, but by the weight of his affections gravitates 
band inclines to ſomething farther, , what is morg 
enable chan that he fix pant od as his centre, 
Non ho is as well the, end as thi «AUT or of his being? 
nl fince. whateyer portion of his love is not di- 
a <4 chicher, will neceſſarily light (for it cannot 
[© idle, and muſt fix ſomewhere) upon diſproporti- 
ing nate and vain objects which neither deſerve i 
auler can ſatisfie ir, and conſequently will but vex 


d torment him; what can be more reaſonable 

an that he unite and concentre all the rays of his 

bn &Cion: both intellectual and ſenfitive upon God 3 

Wd according to the ſtricteſt ſenſe of this great 

ten mwmandment, love him with all his heart, foul 

tere 

d mind; viſion and love make up the full com- 

ſition of our celeſtial happineſs hereafter ; and 

male y are the neareſt approach we can make to it 
. 7 . ' | 


» 
1 
* 1 


| coi 57+ Nor is the ſecond. reat commandment. lefs 

afonable; than the firſt. The, trueſt aud moſt 

ectual way a man can take,to love himſelf, is to 

Ae his neighbour as himſelf. For ſince man is a 

ces df <<itous, and indigent creature (of all creatures 

relate moſt indigent), and fince he cannot upon his 
a flitary, Rock, ſupply the, neceſſities of his 
V 
I vec. of, all creatures here below, none is ca- 
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much harm, as thoſe of his own ſpecies ; as 'tyjl 
be his beſt fecurity to have as many friends, any 
as few enemies as he can; fo, as a means to this 
to hate and injure none, but to love and oblig 
all, will be his beſt policy. So far is the {tate of 
nature from being (according to the elements 
the Leviathan) a ſtate of hoſtility and war, thy 


there is no one thing that makes more apparenth FI 
for the intereſt of mankind, than univerſal chan-Wſkicu 
ty and benevolence. And indeed, would all me c 
but once agree to eſpouſe one anothers intereſ iſo ſi 
and proſecute the publick good truly and faithfully, the 
nothing would be wanting to verifie and realieMihc; 

the dreams of the golden age, to anticipate def a] 
millennial happineſs, and bring down Heaven upu Miſery: 
earth. Society would ſtand firm and compa, 1 
like a mathematical frame of architecture, ſię ng 


ported by mutual dependencies and coherenciesz ani 
every man's kindneſſes would return again uplithe « 
himſelf, in the circle and reciprocation of love. cem 
12 But befides this conſideration of interch 
there is another which equally contributes to *. 
commend this law of univerſal benevolence ; u e ac 
prehaps with more ſweetneſs of inſinuation that 
the former, and that is pleaſure. -'Theſe two ar 
ut together by the pſalmiſt, who tells us, /t H 
Jerb ana ? leafunt for brethren to dwell togethi 
in unity. Pſal. cxxxiii. 1. There is certainly, a mall 
divine pleaſure in the acts and expreſſes of ber 
'volence ; ſo that if God may be ſaid to take pi 
fure in any one thing, befides the richneſs of 
own infinity, it muſt be in the communication 
it. Sure 1 am, no man can do good to anot he 
Without fecreating and feaſting his own fpirit; 58 
even the moſt happy and ſelf ſufficient man, u 
"as to his intereſt, has the leaſt need to be li 


1950 
and obliging, yet as to his pleaſure, has the great- 
eſt. For he enjoys his happy ſtate moſt, when he 
communicates it, and takes a partner with him in- 
to his paradiſe, and receives a more vigorous joy 
ſrom the reflection, than from the direct incidency 
of his happineſs. | 1 
zz. J might here take occaſion to ſhew, the rea- 
ſonable neſs of juſtice and honefty ; with other par- 
ticular branches of this great law: But the neceſſi - 
ty of theſe is ſo notorious (no 12 being able 
to ſubſiſt without them) and withall ſo atteſted by 
the common vote and experience of the world (it 
being the buſineſs of all human laws, and the end 
pf all civil government, to engage men to the ob- 
ervance of them) that I ſhall not need to make 
my plea in their behalf. Inſtead therefore of lend- 
Ing any farther light to what ſhines already ſo con- 
picuouſly by its own, I ſhall now proceed to juſtify 
e chriſtian law in ſome of thoſe inſtances which 
cem molt tb croſs the preſent intereſt of mankind. 
g. There are ſome precepts of the chriſtian law 
yhich ſeem directly, and in their whole kind, to 
e againſt the intereſt of man. (For as for thoſe 
Which may accidentally and in ſome junctures of 
ircumſtances, I ſhall conſider them afterwards.) 
ow theſe 1 ſhall derive from that abſtract of 
riſtian philoſophy, the divine ſermon on the 
Wount. The firſt inſtance ſhall be in the precept 
f meckneſs, which our divine law-giver has ex- 
Ended ſo far as u mvneo N dis las, that we 
tiiſt not evil, Mar. v. 39. which is not to be un- 
erſtood in prejudice either of the civil ſword, or 
legal proſecutions for the reparation. of injuries 
Ir this would be to give the worſt of men a 
rrinual advantage againſt the bet) nor of pub- 
k wars between _— Kingdoms (for they be- 
Eb] x ing 
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ing under no common juriſdiction, have no other 
expedient whereby to right themſelves when injur] 
but only as to private perſons, who by virtue 9 
this precept are not permitted (unleſs in apparen 
danger of life; for then the law of ſeli-preſeryz 
tion takes place, the benefit of other laws being 
not at hand; I ſay, are not permitted) to retaliate 
evil, but obliged rather with their divine maſter 
to give their backs to the ſiniters, aud their cheek 
to them that pluckt off the hair, Iſa. l. 6, 

35. Now this may ſeem a very diſadvantagiou 
and inconvenient command, in as much as it maj 
be ſaid by tying up our hands, to expoſe us to al 
manner of contumelies and affronts, and invite thy 
ill treatments of rude and diſingenuous ſpirits 
But whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the matter will find, 
that pure and ſimple revenge is a thing very ab- 
ſurd, and very productive of ill conſequences ; and 
in ſome reſpects, worſe than the firſt injury. Fur 
that may have ſome ends of profit and: advantage 
in it; but to do another man a diſkindneſs merch 
becauſe he has done me one, ſerves to no good 
purpoſe, and to many ill ones. For it contribute 
nothing to the reparation of the firſt injury (i 
being impoſſible that the act of any wrong ſhould 
be reſcinded, tho' the permanent effect may) bu 
inſtead of making up the breach of my happineM 
it increaſes the objects of my pity, by brin in 1 

a new miſery into the world more than was R or. 
and occaſions freſh'returns of malice, one bege i 
ting another like the encirclings of diſturbed ui 
ter, till the evil becomes fruitful, and multiple 
into a long ſuccefſion, a genealogy of miſchic4{ 
And by this time, I think the man has reaſon i 
repent him of his revenge; and to be convinca 
of the equity of the law which forbids it. 


36. Ti 
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26. The next inſtance I ſhall mention, is that 
of loving enemies. 'This runs higher than the 
former, that being only negative, not to return 
evil ; but this poſitive, to do good. A ſtrange pre- 
cept one would think, and highly contradictory to 
reaſon as well as nature. But whoever, conſiders 
he great uſefulneſs of love and benevolence to the 
intereſt of Society, will quickly perceive, that he 
ought not to be diſingaged from the obſervance 
ff ſo neceſſary a duty, upon fo ſlight a ground as 
Wnother's default in it. 
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J grant, tis neither rea- 
onable, nor poſſtible, to love an enemy for being 
„(that is no proper motive of love) but yet 'tis 


© ths rery reaſonable to love the man notwithſtanding 
Piri Wis enmity. Becauſe the neceſſity of charity is ſo 
| find ndiſpenſable, that it ought to oblige in all caſes. 
ab Wind beſides, as by this means all enmity is cer- 
＋ ainly prevented on one fide. (which is of very 


Wreat conſideration to the publick peace) ſo is it 


nta ihe likelieſt method to bring over the other. 
ere Kindneſſes will at len ch prevail upon him, who 
goal > proof againſt all the ſenſe of ; #0 and con- 
bu lence, and the coals of fire which are heaped. u | 
55 ( In his head (when nothing elſe will do it) will 


nelt him down into love and ſweetneſs. f3 3:7 4470 
. There is one inſtance more, wherein the 
Friſtian law ſeems not to conſult the, intereſt of 


5) buſi 
"nels, 


1 omane life, and that is in the matter of divorce; 
cron Which our Saviour allows in no caſe but that of 
egen Hultery. Now this alſo ſeems to be one of the 
d vcd ſayings. For the natural propenſion to pro- 
1 Peation is not to be ſatisfied out of marriage, and 
od erriage by this appendage ſeems to be ſuch a bur- 


Wen that the diſciples might well ſay, the caſe 
Lan be ſo with his wife, it is not good to marr y, 
Watth. xix. 10. But yet upon conſideration, this 
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neglect of their education, and the like; befide 


enees upon ſbeiety, than thoſe which are pretended 


over us, the great benefits wherewith' he has 4 
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alſo will appear to be a very reaſonable confine. 
ment. For firſt, all the ſuppoſable inconveniency 
of this reſtraint may be in a great meaſure pre. 
vented by prudent and wiſe choice. But ſuppok 
they cannot, yet, ſecondly, . as *twould be mof 
adviſable for ſome men to. marry though with thi 
reſtraint, ſo is marriage with this reſtraint better 
for ſociety than without it. For were there liber 
of divorce upon other grounds, every petty diſſi 
would never want a pretence for a diſſolution; and 
then the fame inconveniences would enſue, as i 
there were no ſuch thing as the matrimonial inf 
tution; ſuch as diminution of affeQion'to children, 


the perpetual quarrels and animoſities between the 
rties themſelves ſo divided, and their reſpeQir 
relatives, all which would bring more-inconyeni 


to be avoided by diſtending and enlarging the 
licence of Uivoree. 6 61 thts 1244 2. MM 
28. Now if to this apology for the reaſonabe 

neſs of chriſtianity taken from its conduciveneſs ani 
natural tendency to the intereſt of humane life, wt 
farther add, the dominion and right that God half 


ready prevented us, and the exceeding; weight dj 
glory laid up in reverſion for us; and would wil 
farther conſider, that holinefs has a natural ord: N 

nation to the happineſs ot Heaven as well as dM 
earth, that tis among the 24 N coral 
the things that accompany, or are eſſentially & 
taining to ſalvation; 10 that would God in men 
diſpenſe witli it as a conditionary, yet we coil: 
not be happy without ik, as a natural qualification 

for Heaven.” Farther yet, would we confider t 
great eaſineſs as well as manifold advantage 
. : 2 chriſtian 


TW] 
fine. hriſtianity, that many inſtances of duty are agree- 
able to the inclinations of nature; and that where 
here is a law in our members that runs counter to 
hit of the mind, we have the aids and aſſiſtances 
f grace ;. that God has required nothing of us but 
what is ſubſtantially within the verge and compals 
humane nature; for to believe, repent and love, 
Bre all natural acts; we believe ſome ſtories, we 
Pepent of ſome follies, we love ſome men; and 
50d obliges us but to believe him, to, repent of 
Kollies againſt, him, and to, love hin. The acts 
are the lame for their ſubſtance, though not in 
heir determination. Laſtly, would we conſider . 
how much all this is confirm'd by the argument of 
practice and experience; that the Devil has more 
Apoſtates than Chriſt ; that the number of thoſe 
= leave ſin, and come over to virtue, is much 
Worcater than of thoſe that leave virtue, and come 
Wover to ſin, the concluſion would be placed beyond 
the reach of controverſie. That chriſtianity is a 
reaſonable ſervice, and that the precepts of our 
excellent law-giver both begin, continue, and end 
nth a deaticvude., | 
39. I can now foreſee but one objection of any 
moment, which the argument of this diſcourſe is 
able to; which is, that although virtue and vice 
have a natural, ordination to the happineſs and mi- 
| ſery of life reſpectively, yet it may ſo happen by 
the intervening of ſome accidents, that this con- 
: ; > 4 7 | | 
Wncxion.of things may be broken off; and that a 
man may be a loſer by virtue, and a gainer by 
ice, as in the inſtances of; martyrdom and {ecurg 
heft. And here the queſtion will be, whether is 
be then reaſonable to act virtueuſly, ànd unrgaſor 
unable to do the contrary. To chis I anſwer, firſt, 
bbat it may be juſtly queſtion'd (notwithſtanding 
£ K 4 | the 
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may be virtuous to his ee or vicious ig 


another lite, to ſupply the natural ſanction of the 


the law of juſtice. Becauſe if every one ſhould bx 
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| ſhall now briefly deduce ſome practical inferences, iſ 


truded as of divine authority, nor be accounted 3M 
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- N ® g « any 
the intervention of any accidents) whether a m whe 


little 


4 
to b 
done 
acts, 
ſince 
ore 


his advantage, even as to this preſent ſtate, conh. 
dering the internal ſatisfaction and acquieſcen, 
or diſſatisfaction and moleſtation of ſpirit that a 
tend the practice of virtue and vice reſpeQiveh, 
But ſuppoſing he may ; then ſecondly, I reply 
that here come in the rewards and puniſhments a 


law. Then thirdly, to the ſecond inftance I of 
This in peculiar, that altho' in ſome circumſta. 
ces I might be diſhoneſt to my preſent gain, pe 
*tis very reaſonable, that all ſhould be obliged u 


rmitted to uſe ſecret frauds (and all may a 
well as one) the evil would come about agaln, e 
ven to him whom we juſt now ſuppoſed a gain 
by his theft: And as to the publick, *twould be 
all one as if there were no property; and then in 
want of encouragement and fecurity, the final iflu 
of the matter would be, an utter negle&t and dil 
improvement of the earth, and a continual diſtur 
bance of the publick peace. So that when alli 
done, Honeſty is the beſt Policy; and to live mok 
happily, is to live moſt virtuouſly and religioully 
So true is that of the Pſalmiſt, I ſee that all thing 
come to an end, but thy commanament is exceed, 
ee 29997029797 ot 30 113 

40. From what has been hitherto diſcourſed, | 
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and conclude. Since then our religion is fo rer 
fonable a ſervice, twill follow hence in the fit 
place, that there may be à due exerciſe and uſe d 
reaſon in f di vine Mm atters 4 and that .wharſoe Ver is F 7 
apparently contrary to reaſon, "ought not to be ob 
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are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths an 
Pence. Quintilian enquiring why former ag 
afforded better Orators than the latter, refohy 
1 "IE 1207 SIO 4 in $7) 1 | 
the problem into this; becauſe there were tha 
greater encouragements and rewards. And if or 
ter encouragements will make good Orators, why 
Thould they not make good men? Let us thaf 
make it our daily endeavour, as we do our daih 
rayer, that this excellent will of God may be don 
, 


here on Earth, as it is in Heaven; and the mor 
we do fo, the more we ſhall ſtill be convinc'd th 
it is our reaſonable ſervice. ——_——— 


e He eee 


ADISscouxs E concerning Perſe vera 
1 in Folineſs. Eee . 
| 1. ALL that is of any moment for the ful 
1 diſcharging of this ſubject, will be ab 
Jolved in theſe three conſiderations. Firſt, tha 
man has one way or other ſufficient power 1 
perſevere in a courſe of holinefs if he will, other 
wiſe all exhortations would be in vain. Second y. 
that *tis alſo poſlible for him to fall from 
Kate of holineſs ; otherwiſe they would all "lM 
ſuperfluous. And laſtly, by ſhewing him wil 
walk encouragements, what infinite engagement 


2. I begin with the firſt, that man has one wil 
or other ſufficient power to perſevere in a courſe 0 
Folineſs if he will. Where by perſeverance, 1% 
not underſtand a continuedly uniform, equal cou 
* 6 * 


of obedience, and ſuch as. is not interrupted with the 
leaſt act of fin, ( for this. is a perfection not to be 


8 | f 9 2 1 

| hoped for, under the, diſadvantages of mortality) 
2 but only ſuch a conſtancy of obedience as excludes 
f ores i! contrary habits 5 and likewiſe all ſuch acts of 
vin” = are ſaid directly to waſte the conſcience z 
tha moſe I mean, which are committed againſt the 
- daih clear and expreſs dictate either of natural,reaſon, 
donor ſupernatural revelation. And withal (to com- 


deat the character] ſuch an obedience. as is at- 
ended with a ſedulous care and hearty endeavour 
o correct and ſubdue, even thoſe pitiable infir- 
nities, which can never be wholly put off in this 


brighteſt Kar in the firmament. This I. conceive, 
o be all one with the diſpoſition of ſoul, which 
with more compendiouſneſs we uſually call ſince- 
rity, in oppoſition to à perfect and finleſs obedi- 
ence. Now that man has ſufficient power to per- 
evere in ſuch a courſe. of life as is here deſcribed, 
(not to call in the aſſiſtance of any other argu- 


Py ann 


ie fi | S LTON 

de ob chis fingle conſideration, . that to be found in the 
ate above-mentioned is the condition of the new 
wer ovenant, upon the fulfilling of which, all our 


other hopes of pardon. and ſalvation depend. I do not 


ond; WF" tis the dilpentble, condition of our ſalva- 
om i tion, that we perſevere uninterruptedly even in this 
all ate of evangelical righteouſneſs % being poſlible 
unn for a man after an interruption of a falvable Rate, 
to recover into it again, as is plain from the caſe uf 


David, St. Peter, and many others) but that we 


our ſalvation. For if the righteous man turnet h away 
rom his righteouſneſs, & committeth iniquities and 
h done ſhall 


466 


N Hes in them, the righteouſueſs that he hat 


State, but will . adhere like ſpots, to the 


ent) ſeems to me evidently demonſtrable from 


be found finally in this ſtate, is the condition of 


4 
A 
= 


+ "Lane. | 
not be mentioned; in the ſin that he hath ſin 
ng Fo oye: Well then; if ſalvation be not to be 
had out of this fate, then it follows; that it mul 
never become impoſſible to a man without his own 
fault, to be found in it, fince tis repugnant to the 
very nature of a covenant (much more of this great 
covenant of mercy) to have a condition annex 
to it; which in ſome circumſtances, and that with. 
out our fault, may prove impoſſible. 

3. The condition then of this new covenant, 
muſt be as poſſible to man in this ſtate of degene 
racy, now his locks are ſhavcn, and his great ſtrength 
ig departed from him, as the condition of the fi 
covenant was to him in his primitive might and v- 
gour. Do this and live, is equally common to both; 
the only difference (except only that in this corrupt 
ſtate of humane nature, the grace of God is be. 
come neceflary to enable us to do what he ſhal 
accept) lies in' this that is to be done, not in the 
peſſibility of the performance. Or if there are de. 


grees of poſſibility, the advantage ought rather toi : 


lie on this fide, this being (as was hinted before) 
a covenant of grace and mercy. 
4. Well then, if to be found finally in the ſtate 


above deſcribed, be the indiſpenfible condition d } 


our ſalvation ; and if for that very reaſon (as f 


has been prov'd) it muſt not in any circumſtanc 
become impoſſible without our fault, it unavoids 


bly follows, that tis alſo poſſible to perſevere it 


it without interruption ; becauſe otherwiſe, we be 


ving not the diſpoſal of our own lives, it will o 
tentimes prove impoſſible for us (and that with 
out our own fault) to be found finally in that ita 
which is the condition of ſalvation ; which is con 
trary to the ſuppoſition. The ſhort is (to ſpeak al 
in a word) the poſlibility of being found in a 2 4 
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ne Lable ſtate cannot be ſufficiently ſecured, | without 
be a poſſibility of always perſevering in it; and tliere- 
nul ore 1 conclude ir poſſible for a man to do ſo;ʒ 
ow which was the thing I undertook to prove. 
the 5. But now left man upon a ſurvey of his na- 
reat Itural ſtrength, and of the auxiliaries of the divine 
exd grace, ſhould pronounce himſelf abſolutely impreg- 
vith nable, and ſhould begin to ſay in his heart (as the 


pſalmiſt did in another caſe) ſhall never beremov'd, 


nant Wc Lord of thy: goodneſs haſt mane: my hill fo 
ene: Bi rong : tis high time to turn the perſpeCtive, and 
19th give him a more near, full, and diſtinct view of his 
firt NN condition, that inſtead of ftretching himſelf upon 
d vi- the bed of ſecurity, he may learn to work out his 
oth; N ſalvation with fear and trembling. Which we ſhall 
rupt I do, by advancing to the ſecond. thing 2 
s be. which is, that although man has ſufficient power 
ſhall N to perſevere if he will, yet tis alſo poſſible for him 
1 the to El from a Rate of holineſs. Navigar enim ad- 
ede. bc, for he is till upon the waters; and tho' with 
er to the uſe of diligence and prudent conduct, he may 


decline both rocks and ſhallows, yet if he venture 
to ſleep within the veſſel which he ſhould govern, 
Nupon a groundleſs preſumption that an Angel wi 

be his pilot, and that he ſhall be infallibly Reerd 
Wo the right point by the arm of Omni potence, he 
may dear} . the po ſuccefs of his voyage, 
. | and his confidence of the future, be ſhipwreck/d e- 


- 


re ven within fight of the haven. TEAS: 

ehr 6. I confeſs, when J confider with what ſtrength 
[1 of gand combination of argument, chriſtianity both as 
with to faith and practice, does approve it ſelf to be 
ſtat: the moſt rational thing in the world. When I con- 
com der the nobleneſs of its original (God being its 
* author) the excellency of its nature, (it being moſt 
if 


grecable to, and perfective of our beſt faculties) 
= N its 
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word of God, and the power of the world to come, o 


— 4 
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ts in the loweſt form of intellectual beings, but E 
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its wholſame effects and operations, (the intere(y 
ot Kingdoms and States ag well as of pi ivate per 
fans depending upon it,) and laſtly, the greatneſ 
of its end, which is no leſs than everlaſting bli 
and Fe 1 ſay, when 1 conſider all this, | 
am ready to conclude it the moſt prodigious thin 
in nature, that ſo very few ſhould: be in love wit 
the Beauty of Holineſs, were I not immediateh 
Aurprifed with a greater miracle, which is, that mz 
ny of thoſe few, after ſome conſiderable progreh 
in virtue, retract their beſt choice; and after the 
good Angel has brought them vithin fight of th 
mountain of ſafety, look back upon the region 
wickedneſs; : | r | 
J. This certainly is a condition no leſs ſtrange 
than deplorable, and calls for our wonder as well a 
our pity. Tis true indeed, ignorance of the {weet 
rof religion may ſomething leſſen the wonder d 
not embracing it, and the food of Angels may lie 
neglected on the ground ſo long, as men wiſt nd 
»what it is; but for thoſe who are once eulig htenei 
and have taſted of the heavenly gift, and are mal 
partakersof the Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the go 


would think it as difficult for ſuch to fall away, aM 
the: Apoſtle aflures us tis, to renew them again 
Fyopenrance]': 2720502 367 ls medoten tf row ag 

88. But ſuch is the imperfeRion and unſteadineſ 
of human nature, that from the beginning of thing 
there have been inſtances of this kind. ParadikM 
could not preſerve man in his innocence, and t 
garden of the Lord degenerated into a wildernebM 
-Neither is this to be obſerv'd only in man, w 


the very Angels alſo, who are greater in pow! 


and might, are charged with folly for leaving ther 
: | owl 


re en habitation, Fob iv. 18. Thoſe bright ſons of 
b mami e en en e ee 
wel f but grew giddy with the ſublimity of their ſtation, 
did fell from the | heights of glory. And althe 
Fe de bleſſed inhabitants of that ſerene and peaceful 
wil manſion are now (as tis piouſly believed) fully 


confirmed in holineſs and ieh te yet man, like 


ah dns ſublunary fegion which falls to bis lot to in- 
m crit, is ſtill nothing elſe but a ſcene of changes 
greh] and revolutions ; but in nothing ſo changeable, . as 
rein chat wherein he ought'to.bemoſt fix d, the prac- 
i the tice of virtue and religion, *Tis a narrow and) rug- 


ſecd path, and he that treads ſureſt, is not ſecure 
from falling. | Ds HOT For: 


ange 9. This will plainly appear to him that conſiders 
ell a 25 : | nt Tn EOS LL» 
| chat no habit, tho* contracted by ever fo great a 
ths repetition of acts, does neceſſitate the faculty, but 
„ 0 Jony diſpoſes it to act with [wi facility ; and con- 
p "WEquently, leaves it ſtill indifferent to oppoſite ope- 
„ atiens. Mhence tis eaſie to conceive, that an 
1 


abit of holineſs may by degrees, be aboliſh'd by 


= Wcontrary actions. For as this habit was at firſt be- 
u gotten by frequent acts, ſo may it be deſtroyed by 
e the oppoſite ones: and (what is more) a contrary 
Au babit may be at length produced. 


* 


| : 11 8 LAS 3 AV + 1 yo 1755 * it 
W 70. This I Ay is very poſſible in the ordinary courſe 
Wofthings ; and that God ſhould interpole here with 


Linek Wan irreſiſtible zower to prevent it. we have no 
ning WY. rounds from ſcripture or reaſon to expect; and 
radi grounds from icripturè or realon to expect; ar 


therefore twou' d be a moſt intolerable preſumption 
Jo rely upon it. My grace is. ſufficient fer thee, was 
che utmoſt degree of conſolation vouchſafed to the 
choſen veſſel ; he had God's faithfulneſs engaged 
for it, that he ſhould not be tempted above his 
Wfircogth, but yet "notwithſtanding this ſufficiency, 
it muſt have been poſſible for him to have fallen 


from 


[208 J 
from his own ſtedfaſtneſs, otherwiſe I cannot ima. 
gine to what purpoſe, he ſhould, Wariddeng 
od, keep under his body, and bring it into ſubje, 
tion, and all for this reaſon, leſt that by any mean 
when he had preach' d to others, he himſelf ſhoul 
„ ono. Cer f 
I. What, did the Angels let fall their crown 
of glory, and ſhall man pretend to indefeQibiliny 
He is inferiour to them in nature, and ſhall he be 
come ſuperiour to them by a ? Shall grace ſv 
kim above the Angels that fell, and make him e 
qual to thoſe that ſtand ? But thoſe that ſtand, ſtanl 
by glory, even that of the beatifick viſion. The 
clear and full viſion of him who is infinite. in good. 


by the abuſe of. his libert Y, and ſhall he now K | 
1 


* 


M n Is 1 ä — : 
8 n F 


Tupplement to corrupt nature, to remedy its de 
fects, and to help its infirmities. And tho' it h 
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t imz. | 

Lernen it was perfect and entire, at leaſt that it 
(ubje rould ordinarily do ſo 
mean 12. For it may be it is not abſolutely to be de- 


ſhoul yd, but that to ſome men who have for a long 


me given excellent _ of their obedience, and 


rom ich unwearied reſolution fought the Lord's bat- 


bil, God may at length vouchſafe ſuch a plenti- 
he b. l portion of grace, and fo ftabliſh them with 
ace eis free ſpirit, that they ſhall never depart from him, 
um e artly to reward their paſt fidelity, and partly, that 
, hand cy may become burning lamps; to give conſtant 

The ekt in the temple of God. For fince tis confeſs'd 
good n all hands, that God by way of puniſſiment does 
then {Withdraw his grace from ſome obſtinate finners, 
And give them up after a Jong abuſe of his mercy, 
luenc: 


d the fulfilling of their own luſts, f may not be 
nreaſonable, to ſuppoſe on the other hand, that 
zod may be ſo favourable to ſome of his moſt 
Wninent ſervants, who have for a long time àc- 
itted themſelves inthe ſevereſt trials; as at length 
give his angels a peculiar ebarge over them, to keep 
bem in all their ways. And this ſuppoſition ſeems 
ta little countenanc'd from what the ſpirit ſays to 
e Church of Ph;ladelphin,Becantſe thou haſt kept 
e word of thy patience,” Jalſowvill keep thee from 
Fe hour of temptation, which ſhall comeupon all the 
$0714, to tiny them that dwell upon re earth, Rev. 
„ \ h 90 HTO 2 N 7 10 KI. l hs cage: Wo * 8 1 
13. But altho' this be granted, yet it makes no- 
ung againſt our preſent aſſertion; as every one 
pult acknowledge that attends to theſe two conſis 
rations.” Pirit, That theſe are extraordinary in- 
ances of the divine favour; vouchſafed only tb 
traordindry perſons, - and to entfaordinary pur- 
ſes ; and Conſequently; ' when we treur of, God's 
dinary dealings with the ſons men, muſt not 
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r all men at ſome times, to fall from a ſtatei ur, 


holineſs; and after, they have taſted the liberijt 


as in this part may be allow dito our bleſſed i 
viour himſelf, and more perhaps than upon tif 

inciples of a wery learned divine will be allo 

im, according to whom, even Chriſt himſelf wi 
on Earth was, not without ect ſinning. 8 
Epi ſcopius s examination of the opinion of Cam 2 
concerning grace and free-will ; as alſo his ani 
to his defence. Did our Saviour ſeem to ſhrink 
the apprehenſion of his ſad hour, and to be ai 
tand whether he ſhould drink off his bitter cu 
Did bis danger ſeem ſo conſiderable, that he ne 
fain to betake bimſelf to his great antidote pu 
er, and borrow courage from the conſplation of 
Angel? And does mere man- fit careleſs and | 'F: 
TE) - | | Concerii A 
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at e ncern'd, ſecure of the iſſues of etenity? See the 
poſe y ecorum, the Lord is in his agony, and the diſci- 
Otwity es ſleep on, and take their reſt. But I think 1 
defer ve ſaid enough to awaken them out of their dan- 
long rous ſlumber, and to convince them that all is 
it fat ſo ſafe as they dream; and that notwithſtand- 


t, Th 


the preſent firmneſs of their ſtation, there is 


119% l left a poſſibility of falling. Jo 

cludeſ 15. But now leſt this poſſibility of falling be re- 

4 ced to act, I proceed to conſider the vaſt en- 
ate 


uragements, the infinite engagments that he 
ho is holy has, to be holy ſtill. And theſe ! 
ants i all chuſe to repreſent to him in theſè two gene- 
con l confiderations. Firſt, that he has made the 


he nt choice that he could poſſibly have made; and 
cel mſequently, *tis againſt all the reaſon in the 
a 


orld that he ſhould reſcind it. Secondly, that if 
exbuß rwithſtanding he does reſcind it, he will not ons 
per loſe the advantage. of his beſt choice; but incur 


"A oppoſite portion of miſery; and that in a grea- 
nnrm 


+: meaſure than other ſinners. Theſe I take to 
s mud e the moſt uu confiderationsito inforee the 
Ted and duty of perſeveranceeemmee. 


don t 15. The conſequence. ofithe- firſt. 3 p. 

allo Weds upon this prinelple, that that chote which 
Kw beſt, is not to be reſcinded. "This propoſition 
7 ſo evident, that it can hardly admit, much lefs 
Canaecd any proof; and tis pradiicalt i confeſs d by 
 anllvery man throughout the'whole tenour of his life. 
1 or no man retra&s his choice, till he has alter'd 
e 


e dictate of his underſtanding, (for otherwiſe he 
er cu ould chuſe evil under the very formality of evil) 
nad has entertain'd other apprehenſions of the 
piect, than he had when be firſt choſe it. And 
is is that which makes up the entire notion of 
and uerentance, which is nothing elſe in its 1 
1 | idea, 


L 212 
idea, when abſtracted from particular matter, hy 
a retractation of a former choice, proceeding ſti ion 
the alteration of the particulardiQate, difallown 
that now, which was before approved. For thiyy 
man never does, till he thinks he has reaſon to d 
ſo. And upon this account *tis, that God is du 
T&uAnlCr, and cannot properly repent, becauk 
his underſtanding being infinite, and reaching o Poice 
to all the poſſibilities of things, muſt needs dice 
to his will after one uniform and (conſtant manner 
it being impoſſible he ſhould gither diſcover ſome 
thing afterward which he did not comprehend x 
firſt, or loſe the apprehenſion of ſomething wid 
he did. But the underſtanding of man being firit 
and imperfect at the beſt, and oftentimes corrup 
ted and byaſs'd by his paſſion, has at ſeveral ting 
different apprehenſions of things; and being ſome 
times under, and ſometimes out of the cloud, dig 
tates to the will as the Sun ſhines: upon the earth 
with a diſuniform and unequal light. Whereupa 
(as it frequently happens in Courts and Senate 
many decrees are enacted, which at the next fe 
ſion are repealed again; tho* with this unhappy 
_ neſs, that ſometimes her ſecond thoughts are work 
than her firſt; and that ſhe ſometimes retracts that 


which ſhe ſhould perſevere in, as well as perſeveraM it | 
in chat which ſhe Nould retract. But whatever tA * 
retraQation really be, twas always thought for tu = 
beſt when made; ſo that he that repents him of i 
holineſs, as well as he that repents him of his fu.“ 
does it upon the change of his practical dict, 
judging that not to be beſt now, which before uf 
1 pronounc'd, and conſequently, they both on al! 
the truth ot the foremention'd' principle, that tha ſs 


choice which is beſt, is not to be reſcinded. mM 
Fir pt ado mates ogtn einn 17. 1008 
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, . This being firm, all the buſineſs im que- 
fun ion now will be, whether he that is holy has 
win ade the beſt choice or no. And if it ſhall ap- 
this er that he has, then by the principle juſt now 
to id down, he ought not, nay, he cannot be ſo 
s euch a contradiction to himſelf, as to reſcind it. 


ow to convince him that he has made the beſt 
joice, I defire him to conſider, firſt, That he 


ng 0 

155 s choſen that waich God had choſen for him 
nner fore; ſo that his choice ſtands recommended to 
ſone m by the authority of infinite and unerring wiſ- 
end im. And this is foundation enough to warrant 
which certain (tho' implicit) perſuaſion, that it muſt 
; ini eds be beſt for him. I ſay beſt for him, for God 
orrup ing already poſleſs'd of all poſſible perfection, 
tima Innot act any thing for any ſeli-advantage ; and 
ſome Mcrcfore whatfoever he does is for the good of his 
„ dic -catures. For there is this difference between the 


vine love and created love, that the one ſprings 
m indigency, and the other from fulneſs and 


eupc 

. undancy. And rherefore as God did not at 
xt feet ſpeak this world into being, to raiſe bim - 
hap! a monument of power and divine architecture, 
worte neither does he govern the rational part of it 

s tha the precepts of religion, out of any ſelf-deſign, 

ever ik he feaſted his noſtrils with the perfumes of 

erh altar, or his ears with the accents of an Halle 

or eh. For cau a: man be profitable 19: God, as 
of hi p that is wiſe may be profitable to himſelf? 

iis fn any pleaſure to the Almighty that thou 
tate! 712 revs 2 Or is it gain to him that thou 
re wk} thy way perfeft ? Job xxii. No cer: 


ny, and therefore when he chalk d aut the 
s of righteouſneſs and holineſs, for man to walk 
ir could not be for any ſelf- end, but purely for 
„Thi good of man, and (conſequently: (if. infinite 

=_ & wiſdom | 
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to be holy. « 


wiſdom be to be truſted) it muſt be his beſt chi, 


of religion conſults a man's whole intere 

partly of its own nature, and partly by dim 
conſtitution, tends to make him happy in all 
capacities; and conſequently muſt needs be 
beſt choice. As for impious and unjuſt pradtiq 
if they do at any time promote a man's print 
and ſecular intereſt, yet tis always both at ther 
we of the publick, and of his own eternal 
are; and then, What will it profit a man to gu 
the whole world, and loſe his own foul? But nowth 
is the peculiar gain of godlineſs, that it has th 
promiſe both of this life, and of that which bt 
come; that it conduces to our advantage, both he 
and hereafter. Intereſt and duty, are immediat 


18. Secondly, let him confider, that the al 
t; 1 


ly link d together in this life; and every virtue. 
a natural ſanction of reward and puniſhment Ma. 
ſpectively attending it, as might be ſhewn cri”: 
3 Vuuith mathematick evidence u 
Dr. Cumberland. the principles of a late writer ip! - 
8 our on, which are very capab i 
of ſuch an improvement. All that I ſhall far 
ſay of that matter is this, that there is a differeu d 

in things antecedent to that which is made in the f 
by the law of God. Which difference is this, ti oi 
ſome things naturally tend to our hurt, and {one 
to our good, which is the fundamental ground 
the diſtinction of moral good and evil, Th! 
things are morally good which tend to effect os : 
or to make us happy, and thoſe. things e! 
morally evil which have in their natures a conti re 
ry tendency. Now God in giving his Laws (like 88” 
infinitely wife and good Law-giver) has follow d ti. 
5 


diſtinction in nature, and has * 1 


2269 
vs to this antecedent difference in the nature of 
ings, commanding us thoſe things which are natu- 


E 


rag conducive to our good, and forbidding us the 
% Mntrary. So that that is made to be the matter of our 
dim ry, which in it ſelf is really our intereſt. And 
all i chough it happen ſometimes through the unrea- 
be rableneſs and injuſtice of men, that duty and 


4&0 ap 
privah 
the 7 
nal we 


tereſt interfere, and that virtue be defeated of 
e portion ſhe is naturally endow'd with, * ſhe 
all recover her own again at the great aſſize, at 
eday of the revelation of the righteous judgments 


70 zu God. And altho' inſtead of being rewarded, it 
10w our fortune to ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, yet 


has th 
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2th het 
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> chriſtians know, that it entitles us to one of our 
iour's beatitudes; and we are alſo well aſſured 
om one whoſe caſe it was to be ſo dealt with, 
at he ſufferings of the preſent time are not wor- 
y to be compared with the glory that ſhall be re- 
ale; and that our light aft, ction, which is but for 
moment worketh for us n oi eis CAL 
7 g. Pons, a far more exceeding and eter- 
weight of glory. So that whatever difficulties 


capi d hard hips religion may ſometimes engage a man 
 farthe yet when the whole account is caſt up, he will 
ferendfid the practice of religion as gainful, as the be- 
in the f of it is rational; that ro be holy is his beſt 
his, t oice; and that he has infinite reaſon to pray in 
1d ſou e words of Balaam, let me die the death of the 


ound ie -t60115, and let my laſt end be like his. 


Tha 19. And now one would think, that one who 
rect s ſo great and ſo apparent reaſon for his choice, as 
ings e religious man has, ſhould not eaſily be brought 
conti retract it, and ſay with thoſe in Malachi, it i; 
(like g to. ſerve God; and what profit is it that I have 
w'd i: bis oruinanoes? But becauſe tis obſerv'd to be 


\ted N 


6 f 


* nature of man to be more ſtrongly affected 
8 | 


with 
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with puniſhments than rewards, I ſhall for h 
better _ eſtabliſhment in the purpoſes. of holinel 
preſent him with the ſecond general confideratiq 
which is, that if notwithſtanding the excelicncy 
his choice, he does retract it, he wilt not only lo 
the advantages of it, but alſo incur an oppoſy 
portion of miſery; and that in greater meaſy 
than other finser s:. 
20. That he will loſe the advantages of his fi 
and, beſt choice, is plain from the whole tenoure 
the Goſpel, perſeverance to the end, being the en 
preſs condition of ſalvation. And that he will incy 
an oppoſite portion of miſery, is plain from th 
double ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, when 
with God has bound us to the obſervance of hy 
otherwiſe ſufficiently profitable laws. And alth 
this be ſufficient in the ſevereſt tryals, to preſem 
us from apoſtacy; and when flames of fire ſurrom 
us, to ſecure our footing in the holy ground, yg 
thus far is but to dye the common death of ſinne 
and to be viſited after the viſitation of: the imp 
nitent. But now if the Lord make a new thing, a 
the deſerter of piety be, puniſh'd in a greater mix 
ſure than other ſinners, - then ſhall ye. under ſil 
that this man has provaked the Lord. . 
21. And that he Shall. be. ſo puniſh'd, is ti 
peculiar conſideration which 1, ſhall , now iat 
upon; and which I prove from the hcinouſis 
of his crime, apoſtaſie having in it many degre 
of evil beyond the common ſtate of ſin. For 
after thay have eſcaped the pollutions of f 
world throueh the knowledge of the, Lord 4 
Savonr Feſus Chriſt, they are again entaingl 
herein and overcome, the latter end is wor ſe ll 
them than the beginning. For it had been bei 
for them not to have known the way of TIS Crean 
: 8 | th 


41 | 


bY 
bn after they have known it, to turn from the 
ly commanament delivered unto them. #29 
22. But to repreſent the heinouſneſs of apoſtaſie 
IC) 08 ittle more particularly; and that this fin above 
ly oo! others may appear to be exceeding ſinful, let 
Ppofee deſire the unthinking man to conſider, firſt, 
\calui-c he that falls back from a courſe of holy living, 
| es in a ſpecial manner grieve the Holy Spirit of 
bis id. He facrilegiouſſy 1 that from him, which 
nour i had once moſt ſolemnly conſecrated to his ſer- 


or 1 
linen 
ration 


ther e; he defiles the ſeat of his reſidence, alienates 
1] incx to profane uſes, blots out the tetragrammation 
on tu me temple, and ſuffers it to be no longer holi- 
bens ro the Lord He diſinherits his God, diſturbs 


ot by 


reſt, and forces him to leave the habitation 


d alto creot he had once ſaid, rhis ſhall he my reſt for 
preienl; here will I dwell, for I hade a delight therein. 
ur 100d to this affront of the Holy Spirit that reſided 
nd, ff him, that he grieves the Angels that attended 


ſinne 
e imp 
, ai 
er ma 


Zerſiam 


and with much concern and hopes, miniſter'd 
is falvation. Thoſe diſappointed and unſucceſs- 
guardians, with ſorrow cry out to one another, 
he Angels did in the Jewiſh temple, when thro' | 
ny profanations it was no longer fit for their 
arge pi[aCairmuey creo vey, let us depart hence. 


either does he diſappoint the 1 4 | 
elar miniſters of his ſalvation Foſephus ae Bell. 
Jad. libs: J. 


„ is tt 
W jn 


noul: bur cauſes univerſal grief 

dege leaven. Thoſe kind and compaſſionate ſpirits, | 
Fer before rejoyc'd at his repentance and conver- 
of WW, and began to reckon upon the new acceſſion 

cr y ſhould have to the quire of Heaven, now tune 

ir harps to the ſtrains of ſorrow, and lament 

e u diſappointment of their hopes. 

-11 l ; Confider ſecondly, that to the fin of apoſtaſie 


con 


110 dded the circumſtance of inexcuſableneſs. 'T'ne 
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man has enter'd within the veil, has ſeen the i 


ner beauties or the holy place, and has: beg 


| taught the ſecrets of the Kingdom; his underſtand 


ing has been inſtructed, and his will has been © 
tertain d; he has given proof of his powers af 
abilities, and has Se» the ſteepeſt part of th 
mount; his difficulties leflen, and his ſtrength is 
creaſes ; ſo that if now he retreat, and {lide bag 
to the bottom of the hill, he has nothing when: 
by to excuſe himſelf either before God or man; 
but ſtands in the higheſt ſenſe of the phraſe, Ak 
re,, &, felt condemn'd. We generally male 
ſome allowances for the miſcarriages. of thoſe why 
were never enlightened, and have had no acquii 
tance with the ſubſtantial delights of religion, and 
the ſatisfaction of ſober counſels, becauſe inde 
they knew no better; but when we are told, thi 
the wiſeſt of men, after a cenſure of vanity, pak 

on the whole creation, and a long applicationd 
his. mind to the excellent theories of moral an 
divine knowledge, was yet towards the evenings 
his life, when the ſun drove hard, and the ſhadoy 
encreas'd, drawn aſide by ſtrange women; ad 
that his wiſdom departed from him like the dreat 
wherein it was given him, this indeed we may | 


ment, but cannot excuſe. 


24. Conſider thirdly, that he who falls from i 
ſtate of holineſs muſt needs do ſtrange violend 
to his reaſon. If he be a new convert, he canni 


ſure without great reluctancy, defile that tem 


which he has ſo lately ſwept and garniſh'd. 4 
if he be a ſaint of ſome conſiderable ſtanding, {ut 
he muſt be the more unwilling to break off a lon 
dated innocence, for the unſatisfying pleaſure i 
a moment. For tho? men of deſperate and bai 
rupt fortures haye little regard to their exper 

| ; ccd; 


iT - - 3: 


ie in uſe ſhould they fave them, the tide of their 


benſates won't riſe much the higher; and ſo they 
(and; nk it impertinent to be frugal, when there's no 
en erppes of being rich. Jet they thar ſee their heaps 
rs gin to ſwell, and that they are within the won" 5H 
of th wurhood of wealth, think it worth while to be 
gth in ing, and improve their growing ſtock. But 


e bach 


f en after a long thrift and ſparing, to throw a- 
When 


y the hard purchaſe of many years in one nights 


na ming, is one of the prodigies of folly and in- 
e, Wrction. And yet this is the very chile of. him 
„mae t lets go his integrity. „ e , 

fe wh 25. Confider fourthly and laſtly, that the apo- 


Cquait 
In, and 
indeed 


te has the greateſt ingratitude imaginable to ag- 
avate his folly. Indeed, every finner is a very 
grateful perſon, becauſe he treſpaſles againſt his 


d, tal? friend and benefactor, againit him that made 
| pay , againſt him that died tor him, and againſt 
"i mn that follows him with the daily offers of his 
ra 


ice ; and lays ſtratagems of mercy for his re- 
mation. But the back fliding man fins againſt 
ater mercies, endearments and obligations yet. 
> has livd in the ſervice of his Lord, has re- 
vd the carneſt of his ſpirit, he has been of his 
nily ; nay more, he has been call'd his friend, 
has eaten with him at his table, he has dwelt. 
er the endearments of familiar converſe, he 

been with him in his banqueting houſe, where 
> banner that was over him was love, he has 


ning dl 
hadow 
15 all 
> Crean 
may l 


> from! 
violend 
2 can 


tenigented his faith, given his heart, and {aid with 
. ion, uy beloved is mine and I am his; To that 
ag, urn renegade now, is the greateſt baſeneſs and 
40 ratitude conceivable ; tis to betray his Lord 


| Maſter after the obligations of intimacy and 
1 Le after 
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his beſt and wiſeſt choice, and will be found to 


| Wherefore again, let him that is holy, be ho 
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after he has been with him on the mount, and ſen 
the back parts of his glory. 
286. Since therefore the apoſtate has ſo may 
peculiar circumſtances to aggravate his crime he 
yond the guilt of common ſinners, of how mu} 
forer puniſhment ſuppoſe ye ſhall he be then 
crort hy, who has thus trodden under foot the & 
of God; and has counted the blood of the covenan 
wherewith he was ſunctified, an unholy thin 
and has done deſpite to the ſpirit of grace? whid 
was the laſt general conſideration. 

27%. What now remains, but that upon a ſerio 
conſideration of the premiſſes, he that is hi 
think himſelf highly concern'd ro be holy fi 
T hat he lift up the hands that hang down, mi 
ſtrengthen the feeble knees; that he Hold faſt thu 
which he has, that no man takes his crown; 
that he unravel not his holy vows, nor put him 
back in the accounts of eternity; that he be n 
frighted or laught out of his religion, fince "i 


ſo in ſpite of all the prophane drollery of ſuppoſed 
wits, in the day when wiſdom ſhall be juſijfeld 
ail her children. For then ſhall the right 
man ſtand in great boldneſs before the face 
ſuch as have afiiffed him, and made no accoul$ 
of his labours. And they ſhall ſay within then 
ſelves, this wwas he whom we had ſometimes i 
deriſion, and a proverb of reproach ; we fol 
caunted his life madneſs, and his end to be wit 
out Honour. How is he numbred among itt 
children of God, and his lot is among the Santi 


fill, Let him but maintain his ſtation during hl 

ſhort warfare here on earth, and he ſhall be hel 

after confirm'd both jn holineſs and bappinch | 
| 8 a 
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nd ſea 2 | 
d be fix'd in that centre where he ſhall for ever 


» man. For fo ſays the Spirit to the churches, him 
me e: over cometh will J make a pillar in the temple 
1 mu y God, and he ſhall go no more out, Rev. 3. 12. 
tout ; | Ft 


the & 
nan 

thing; 
Which 


C 


Diſcourſe concerning HEROICK PIETY ; 
wherein its notion is ſtated, and its practice 


{eriou | X 
recommended. 


is hoj 


ly fil | 1 1 i 
, dnl lace the practice of religion in general, is 
aft thu not only the natural inſtrument of our pre- 
crow t happineſs, but alſo the only and ind iiſpenſa- 
himlel condition of our future; one would think 
be ure were but little left for the orator to do here; 


nce naked efficacy of ſelf- love, and a ſerious con- 


1d to H eration of our true and main intereſt, being 
1ppokWficient to engage us upon religious performances. 
(i101 t he that ſhall undertake to recommend the 
gAteuß ctice of heroick piety, has a much heavier task, 
face only becauſe he perſuades to higher degrees of 
accauſßtue, but becauſe he is to addreſs himſelf wholly 
2 hen weaker principle. For ſince our intereſt is ſe- 
mes ed by the performance of neceſſary duty, there 
ve fa ains nothing but a principle of generoſity to. 
c 0118 y us on to the higher advances, the more glo- 
1115 s atchievements in religion. And what ſmall. 


Sal! 


_ ability there is that it will often do ſo, may 
e hol 


dear from the ill ſucceſs of the former and more 


ring wailing principle. For if the greateſt intereſt 
xe hen ginable can prevail with ſo very few to perform 
pineß at is indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſeeure it, ſure 

are is little hopes that generoſity, which is a much 


23 weaker 


1.262 ] 
weaker principle, ſhould engage many upon gte e 
performances. _ 

2. But yet, notwithſtanding theſe diſcourig 
ments, ſince our bleſſed Saviour has taught ug 
pray, not only for the performance of God's yi 
In general, but that it be Joe on earth as it i 
Heaven ; that is, with the greateſt zeal, readini&r 
and alacrity, with all the degrees of ſeraphick x 
dency that frail mortality is capable of, I think 
perſuaſive to heroick piety may be a proper at 
uſeful undertaking ; it being very reaſonable, n 
ſhould make that the object of our endeavou 
which our Saviour thought fit to make the matit 
3 noone to uf ww not. 
3. Indiſcourfing upon this ſubject, I ſhall proca 
in this method. 1. I ſhall ſtate the notion of heroi 
piety, and ſhew what I mean by it. 2. I ſhalld 
monſtrate that there is ſuch a thing. 3. I ſhi 
_—_ ſome perſuaſives to recommend the pradi 

TTT! ß er It, 

4. The notion of heroick piety will be beſt unde 
ſtood by conſidering what the moraliſts mean | 
heroick virtue. For the one carries the ſame pn 
portion in religion, that the other does in morali 
Now not to trouble our ſelves with an etymologic 

account of the name, which is well. known to | 
of an heathen extraction, by heroick virtue, I ſuppd 
the moraliſts do generally mean ſuch a veheme 
and intenſe IT of a man's laſt and beſt en 
as engages him upon ſuch excellent and hig 
commendable actions, which advance him mu 

above the ordinary level of humane nature ; 4 
which he might wholly omit, and yet ſtill mi 
rain the character of a good man. Ariſtotle in 
ethicks, 1. J. c. 1. calls it, F. Vote ius denn 
that virtue that is above us. By which I ſupp*M 


> — © — 
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do what is beſt. The reaſonableneſs of which Pro 
poſition may be argued from the very nature 
the thing; tor ſince that which is beſt is a ſuperlz 
tive, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes the poſitive to be gol, 
And it ſo, then we are not bound to that which! 
beſt ; for if we were, then that which is only ol 
would be evil, (it being ſhort of what we are bound 
to) which is contrary to the ſuppoſition. 

7. But left this argument ſhould not be though 
fatisfying, as indeed I am not fully ſatisfy'd with 
it, I tarther conſider ; that the Scripture conſiſts of 
counſels as well as commands. Now if ſome 
things are matter of counſel only, *tis obvious ty 
conclude two things. 1. From their being coun 
ſell'd, that they are good (nothing being matte 
of counſel. but what is ſo ; ) and 2. from their be. 
ing only counſell'd, that they do not oblige ; and 
conſequently, that there are ſome degrees of gool 
that we are not obliged to. 


8. Itis farther obſervable, that in Scripture there 
is mention made of a threefold will of God, Ron, 
X11. 2. 79 JrAnwua.me . X) Uagexts X) T&AHov that 
abi which is gcod, that which is well-pleaſing, aul 
that which is ferfett.: The firſt of theſe denotes ab. 
ſolute duty, the two laſt. the various degrees of 
perfection and heroick excellence. Thus for St. Jai 
to preach the Goſpel to the Corinthiaus, was an at 
of ſtrict duty which he could not leave undone, 
without incurring that woe which he annexes to the i 
omiſſion of it, 1 Cor. ix. 16. , dSerdyo; xnevr Wil 
ce Tegaipireu; AomHIL, Y Ne Taro 129 X12 id. 
„But to preach without charging them was an 
e inſtance of generoſity, and in that reſpect there 
was room for boaſting, as Dr. Hammond quotes 
from T heophylaf. Thus again, for a Few to allot 
the tenth part of his revenue every third ycar to- 

| war 
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h pm. ard the relief of the poor, was an act of expreſs 
ure oY ucy ; and in doing of that, he would but ſatisfie 
pers. Me obligation of the law: But now if in his chari- 
000d; tri 


nich n; according to the degrees of the excels, ſo 


/ good Would che degrees of his perfection be. Thus again 
bounl the matter of devotion, daily prayer is general- 

concluded to be a duty; and by ſome criticks, 
ou at it be twice perform'd, in proportion to the 
1 wit 


ts of 


{ome 
OUS to 


turns of the Jewiſh ſacrifices, 9 and even- 
g: But now if a more generouſly diſpoſed chri- 
jan ſhould add a third time, or out of abundance 
fzeal ſhould come up to the pſalmiſt's reſolution 


coun- WF (even times a day will Tpraiſe thee) this will be 
i. free-will offering, well pleaſing and of ſweet ſa- 
Ir be- | 


our, but not commanded. „ 
9. From theſe and many other inſtances, which 
neceſſary, I could eafily produce, it plainly ap- 


ars that religion does not conſiſt in an indiviſible 


» and 


* good 


there iſWoint, but has a latitude, and is capable of more 
Ron ad leſs; and conſequently, there is room for 
„ Pluntary oblations, and acts of heroick piety, as 
;, au ems ſufficiently plain from the whole ſtate of 


es ab- 
ges of 


. Pa vl 


. Pauls determination as to the lawfulneſs of 
-rriage, and the preference of a ſingle lite before. 
sa Hate of greater excellence and perfection. 


an act 10. If it be objected here, that what is ſuppoſed 
done i be thus heroically perform'd, is incluſively en- 
to the Wind by virtue of thoſe comprehenſive words, 
ange: hon: ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
44 . th all thy ſoul, &c.) To thisI anſwer, that whether 
as an the love of the text we underſtand a ſincere love 
ther f God, in oppoſitt̃on tothat which is falſe and hy- 
luotes critical, or an intire love of God in oppoſition 
** chat which is partial and divided, {ill there will 
ir to- 


Pa latitude in this precept of loving God, as well. 
wan REECE eee eee, 


as 


E 
as in other inſtances of religion; it being ye 
poſſible for two perſons to love God ſincereſy, w 
with their whole ſoul, and yet in different meaſur 
{which is obſervd even among the Angels, th 
Seraphins having their name from their exceſg 
Tove ; ) nay, for the ſame perſon always to lon 
God fincerely, or intirely, and yet at ſome tina 
to exceed himſelf; and with his Saviour (who wii 
be ſure never fail'd of neceſſary duty) to pray i 
more earneſtly. 18 W 

11. There is another objection yet behind, whit: 
I think my ſelf concern'd to anſwer, as well in ny! 
own defence, as that of my argument. Some yer 
0 may be ſo weak to imagine, that by aſſerig 
ſuch a thing as heroick piety, and that a chris 
may do more than he is commanded, I too mud 
favour the doctrine of ſupererogation. Bur I c 
fider, for a man to do more than he is command 
ed, is an ambiguous expreſſion, and may denoꝶ 
either that he can perform the whole law of Gol 
and more; or that, tho' he fail of his duty in mai 
inſtances, and conſequently with the reit of mari 


kind, is concluded under ſin; yet in ſome othen + 
he may exceed it, by preſſing forward to ſome d 
grees of excellency he is not obliged to. I do nl 
aſſert the former of theſe, but the latter, ta 
there are certain degrees in religion, which we ar 8 
not obliged to under pain of ſin; and conſequen: 
ly, that he who arrives ſo far, does (according u 
5 later notion of the phraſe) do more than he 
commanded. EX. 9 


- T2, Having in the forgoing periods ſtated the 
notion of heroick piety, and ſhewn the reaſonabk-i 
neſs of the thing; I proceed now to my third and 
laſt undertaking, which was, to offer ſome perſu- i 
fives to recommend the practice of it. Fir! _—_ 


a Saws 5. 
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ing ven conſider that religion is the perfection of a man, 
rely, l be improvment and accompliſhment of that part 
meaſum him wherein he reſembles his Maker, the pur- 
gels, M ance of his beſt and laſt end, and conſequently 
exceſii is happineſs. And will a man ſet bounds to his 
's to lonſÞþappineſs ? Will he be no more happy than he is 
ne tima ommanded, no more than what will juſt ſerve to 
(who ul ecure him from a miſerable eternity? Is not ha- 


neſs deſirable for it ſelf, as well as for the avoid- 


Pray Ja | | 
ng of miſery? Why then do we deal with it as with 


d, whidMWMangerous phyſick, weighing it by grains and ſcru- 
el! in u les, and nice proportions ? Why do we drink ſo 
"me per Moderately of the river of paradiſe, ſo ſparingly 
afſertin ff the well of life? Are we afraid of making too 
chriſliaWigh advances to the ſtate of Angels, of becoming 
do much iſo like God, of antedating Heaven? Are we a- 
it Lc aid our happineſs will flow in too thick upon us, 
mmand hat we ſhall not bear up againſt the tide, but fink 
y denotsMWÞnder the too powerful enjoyment ? Hereafter in- 
of Col eed, when we are bleſt with the Beatifick Viſion, 
in mand the glories of the divine brightneſs ſhall laſh 
of mar eo ſtrong upon our ſouls, ſo that our happineſs 
> othenÞcgins to be in danger of being leſſen'd by its great- 
me dels; We may then, with the Angels that attend 
do nahe throne, veil our faces, and divert ſome of the 
r, tha oo exuberant bleſſedneſs: But now in this region, 
we ate are far enough from being under the line; there 
2quent-W no danger of ſuch extremity, but rather the con- 
ding to rary ; and therefore it would be now moſt adviſa- 
in he y le for us to be as happy, and to that end, as re- 


Higious as we can. * 8 
ted the 13. Secondly, I confider, that ſince God, out of 
onable. he abundance of his overflowing and communi- 
ird and ative goodneſs, was pleas'd to create and deſign 
1 an for the beſt of ends, the fruition of himſelf 


ne In endleſs happineſs; and fince he has preſcribed 
5 | | NO. 


"C-8897) 


no other conditions for. the - attainment of thi 
happineſs, but that we would live happily heren 
this ſtate of probation, having made nothing ou 
duty but what would have been beſt for us tod 
whether he had commanded it or no; and hy 
thereby declared, that he is ſo far only pleas'd wit 
our ſervices to him, as they are beneficial to oy 
Jelves ; this muſt needs be a moſt indearing egage 
ment to one that has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity q 
ingenuity, to do ſomething for the ſake of ſo pol 
a God, beyond the meaſures of neceſſity, and the 
regards of his main and final intereſt. 'T bis is th 
only tribute of gratitude we are capable of payin 
God, for giving us ſuch good, ſuch reaſonable an 
righteous laws. Had the conditions of our eter 
nal welfare been never ſo hard, arbitrary, and com 
tradictory to our preſent happineſs, yet mere inte 
reſt would engage us to perform neceſſary duty; 
and ſhall we do no more out of a principle of lon 
to our excellent Lawgiver, for making our preſen 
happineſs the condition of our future ? Shall the 
love of God conſtrain us to do no more than whit 
we. would do merely for the love of our ſelves; 
Shall we ſtint our performances to him, who ſet 
no meaſurcs to his Ss of us? Can our generoſity 
be ever more ſeaſonably employ'd, than in ender 
vourirg to pleaſe him in extraordinary meaſures 
whoſc 0 is to ſee us happy, even while e 
pleaſe him? For ſo is the will of the wiſe and good 
Governour of the world, that in ſerving him we 
ſhould ſerve our ſelves ; and like Adam in his drel 
fing and cultivation of paradiſe, at the ſame time 
diſcharge the employment which God ſets us about, 
and conſult our own convenience: So that it fares 


with us in our religious exerciſes, as with the vota- h 
ry that ſacrifices at the altar, who all the . 3 x 
Plea 6 4 
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leaſes and ſerves his God, enjoys the perfumes of 
is own incenſe. > as form et 
14. Thirdly, I conſider, that every man has a 


of thi 


here n 


ng Our 
5 to HHegleſs principle of love implanted in his nature, 
and bw certain magnetiſm of paſſion, whereby he conti- 


d vwitMWually aſpites to ſomething more excellent than 


to ou imſelf, either really or nee, with a deſign 
 egao nd inclination to perfect his being. This affec- 
ofity uon and diſpoſition of mind all men have, and at 
ſo gal times. Our other paſſions ebb. and flow like 
and thee tide, have their ſeaſons and periods like inter- 
is is the hitting fevers. But this of love, is as conſtant as 
paying r radical heat, as inſeparable as thought, as e- 


ble and 


ur etet- 


en and equal as the motions of time. For no 
jan does or can deſire to be happy more at one 


nd cu. me than at another, becauſe he defires it always 
re int: ¶ q the higheſt degree poſſible. Tis true, his love, 
duty to particular objects, may increaſe or decreaſe, 
of loncording to the various apprehenſions he has of 
preſen heir excellencies; but then, like motion in the 
all tier erſe, what it loſes in one part, it gains in an- 


in what Wher ; ſo that in the whole it remains always a- 


ſelves; e, and the ſame. Now this amorous principle, 
vho ſn ich every man receives with his ſoul, and which 
nerofit A breath'd into him with the breath of life, muſt 
dender ¶ceſſarily have an object about which it may ex- 
eaſures eiſe it ſelf, there being no ſuch thing in love (it 
hile we nature) as an element of ſelf-ſufficient fire. For 
5 goal we may eaſily and truly frame an abſtract no- 
im ve 


Wn of love or defire in general, yet if we reſpect 


lis dre. real exiftence, we ſhall as ſoon find firſt matter 


1e time thout form, as love without a particular object. 
s about, Wd, as 'tis neceſſary to the very being of love 
it fars t it have an object, ſo is it to our content and 
1e vot- Wppineſs, that it be a proportionate and fatisfy- 


hile he one; for otherwiſe, that paſſion which was in- 


 * tended? 


pleaſes þ 


Pa n 
tended as an inſtrument of happineſs, will Prone 
an affliction and torment.to us. Now there is hy 
one ſuch object to be found, and that is God, |, 
the application of our paſſions to other things, the 
advice of the Poet is exceeding neceſſary, 
Quicquid amas cupias plac ui ſſè nimis. Martial, 
That we ſhould be very cautious how far we ſuffe 
our ſelves to be engaged in the love of any thing, 
becauſe'there is nothing but diſappointment in tit 
enjoyment, and uncertainty in the poſſeſſion. 4 
muſ{ needs therefore be miſerable in our love, us: 
leſs God be the object of it. But neither is ou 
happineſs ſufficiently ſecured by making God th 
2 5 of our love, unleſs we concentre our whok 
ections upon him, and (in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ofth 
phraſe) love him with all our heart, and with all 
foul. For otherwiſe, whatever portion of our lon 
does not run in this channel, muſt neceſſarily fi 
upon - diſproportionate and unſatisfying objed; 
and conſequently, be an inſtrument of diſconten 
to us. Tis neceſſary therefore, to the complet 
ing of our happineſs, that that object ſhould er 
zroſs all our affections to it ſelf, which only calf 
fatistie them; and (according to the compariſi 
FF e Platoniſt) thi 
Ianſilius Ficinus, our minds ſhould have the farſ 
Tom. 2. pag. 31 5. habitude to God, that the eye hal 
5 tolight. Now the eye does 
only love light above other things, but delights 
nothing elſe. I confeſs, ſuch an abſolute and et 
tire dedication of our love to Cod as this, is 1 
always practicable in this life. It is the privilM 
and happineſs of thoſe confirm'd ſpirits, who «a 
ſo fwallow'd up in the comprehenſions of eterni\i 
and ſo perpetually raviſh'd with the glories oft 
divine — tha they have not the power "Wh 
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urn afide to any other object. But tho? this ſu- 


ron is fu 
oh erlative excellence of divine love, be not attain- 
d. bible on this fide of the thick darkneſs, it being the 
3s, tu roper effect of open viſion, and not of contem- 


lation; yet however, by the help of this latter, 


tial. e may arrive to many degrees of it; and the more 
> ſufferntire and undivided our love is to God, the fewer 
thin ia ppointments and diſſatisfactions we ſhall meet 
t in teich in the world; which is a very ſtrong engage 
on. Ment to heroick piety. xy. TI 
ve, u : 5. Fourthly, I confider, that the degrees of 
r is dur reward ſhall be proportionable to the degrees 
;od the our piety ; We ſhall reap as 8 as we 
"I w; and at the great day of retribution, we fhall 
e of the 


::d, that beſides the general collation of happi- 


balls, peculiar coronets of glory are prepared for 
Dur lou ninent Saints. Indeed, all hearty and 7 Bt 
+rily His of God and religion, ſhall partake. of the glo- 
objec: is of the Kingdom; but ſome ſhall fit nearer the 
ſcontenWrone than others, and enjoy a more intimate 
mplentWrception of the divine beauty. All the true fol- 


ould er eers of Jeſus ſhall indeed feaſt with him at the 


only eat ſupper ; but ſome ſhall be placed nearer to 
nparioan than others, and ſtill there ſhall be a beloved 
1ſt) tu ciple that ſhall lean on his boſom. I know this 
the fan etrine concerning different degrees of glory, is 
e eyed indeed what is there that is not) very much 
doesugeſtion'd by ſome, and peremptorily deny'd by 
lights ers; but fince it is ſo Fighty agreeable to the 
and ei hodneſs and bounty of God, and to the catho- 
8, is x meaſures of ſenſe and reaſon, and is ſo migh- 
rive favour'd, if not expreſly aſſerted in many pla- 
who of Scripture, I ſhall not here go about to eſta- 
 etcrnil\ Wh the truth of it; but taking it for granted, do 
ies of Wc this as another conſideration of great mo- 
power "8 ment, 


9 
| 7% 
7 
— 
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ment, toward encouraging the practice of heroig 
yet yy. 5 ns | f 

16 Fifthly and laſtly, Iconſider, that we haveix. 
deed but very little time to ſerve God in. The life 
man at longeſt, is but ſhort ; and conſidering hoy 
ſmall a part of it we live, much ſhorter. If we deduf 
from the computation of our years (as we mult do, 
we will make a true eſtimate of our life) that parti 
our time which is ſpent in the incogitancy of infang 
and childhood, the impertinence and heedleſneſo 
youth, in the neceſſities of nature, eating, drink 
ing, ſleeping, and other refreſhments ; in bufinel 
and worldly concerns, engagments with friend 
and relations, in the offices of civility and mutul 
intercourſe, beſides a thouſand other unneceſſirys 
vocations; we ſhall find that there is but a {mal 
portion left, even for the retirements of ſtudy, fa 
our improvement in. arts and ſciences, and othe 
intellectual accompliſhments. But then, if we co 
fider what' great disburſements of our time ar 
made upon them alſo, we ſhall. find, that religi 
is crowded up into a very narrow compaſs ; ſonar 
row, that were not the rewards of Heaven matte 
of expreſs revelation, *twould be the greateſt pr: 
ſum tion imaginable, ' to hope for them upon til 
condition of fuch inconſiderable fervices. Sind 
then our time of ſerving God is ſo very ſhort, i 
infinitely diſproportionate to the rewards we exp 
from him, tis but a reaſonable piece. of ingenuiti 
to work with all our might, and do as much in! 
as we can: To fupply the poverty of time by in 
gal management, IF intenſeneſs of affection; tl 
ſerve God carneſtly, vigorouſly, and zealouſiy; an 
in one days deyotion, to abbreviate the ordinal 


piety of many years. Tis faid of the Deyil, ti 
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| proſecuted his malicious deſigns againſt the 
urch with greater earneſtneſs and vigour, becauſe 
knew he had but a ſhort time, Rev. xii. 12. And 
all not the ſame conſideration prevail with a ge- 
rous ſoul, to do as much for God and religion, 
the Devil did againſt them? *Tis a ſhame for 


eroick 


avein- 
> life of 
g hoy 
dedu? 


t do, Mn that has but a ſhort part to act upon the ſtage, 
partaſ r to perform it well, eſpecially when he is to act 
infang but once. Man has but one ſtate of probation, 
ſed that of an exceeding ſhort continuance $5 and 


drink 
zuſinek 
friend 
mutug 


refore, fince he cannot ſerve God long, he ſhould 
re him much, employ every minute of his life 
the beſt advantage, thicken his devotions, hal- 

ever day in his kalender by religious exerci- 


flaryz and every action in his life by holy referen- 
2 ſmali and defignments ; for let him make what haſte 
dy, can to be wiſe, time will out-run him. This is 
d othMonſideration of infinite moment to him that du- 
we coriWveighs it; and he that thus numbers his days, 
me ar! find great reaſon to apply his heart to more 
relic n ordinary degrees of wi = 4 „„ 26 
ſonar | V5 
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Contemplation and Love: Or, th 
methodical aſſent of the 80 
to & O D, by the ſteps of M 
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CoOonNTEMPLATION |, 
That tis neceſſary Man ſhould have ſomes 


1. IN the depth of ſolitude and filence, har 
withdrawn my ſelf not only from all worl 
commerce, but from all thoughts concerning 
thing without my own ſphere ; I retire wholly ll 
my ſelf, and there ſpeculate the compoſition ofa 
intellectual nature. | 
2. And here, beſides that faculty of percepi 
whereby I apprehend objects, whether materi 
immaterial, without any material ſpecies ; (wi 
in the Carteſian dialect I call pure intelleR) 1 
that other of apprehending objects as preſent, 
der a corporeal image or repreſentation ; (uh 
diſtinguiſh from the other power of perceptio 
the name of imagination) I ſay, beſides thelet 
I obſerve an appetitive faculty, whereby I inclint 
apparent good; and that either by a bare a 
propenſion, or endeavour to unite with the 29 


le object; which anſwers to pure intelle&, and 
jay be call d will, (or rather volition) or by ſuch 
propenſion of the ſoul, as is alſo accompany'd 
ith a commotion of the blood and ſpirits; which 
ſwers to imagination, and is the ſame with the 
Won of loves 71757 00957 3 V4 O07 157 at 2Hho 
z. And of this I farther meditate, and by ſelf- 
flexion experiment; that altho* the perceptive 
culty be not always in actual exerciſe, or at leaſt 
t in the ſame degree of it: (For, if according 
the Carteſian hypotheſis there be no intermiflion 
cogitation, yet tis moſt certain, that its appli- 
tions are not always em and uniform) though 
is I ſay, be true as to the perceptive; yet, I find 
attending to the operations of my nature, that 
de appetitive faculty is not only always in act, but 
the ſame degree of intention and application. 
s it never has any total intermiſſion, ſo neither 
it ſubject (as indeed every thing elſe in man is) 


ce, hai ebbs and flows, but acts uniformly as well ab 
all wal nstantly. This amorous biaſs and endeavour of 
erning le ſoul, is like that flock of motion which the 
hol ench Philoſopher ſuppoſes the univerſcarfirſt en- 


ition of ned with, which continues always at the ſame 


te, not to be abated or increas d. Not that this 


percepiW@ uality of love. is to be underſtood in reference to 
materuWrticular objects, any more than that of motion 
es ; (vi reference to particular bodies; but only, that it 
elect) ins in one part, as much as it loſes in another ; 
reſent, as in the whole, to remain equal and uniform. 
z (whid 4. For however various and unconſtant I may be 
your my love of particular objects according to the 
; thelet 


rious apprehenſion Thave of their reſpective ex- 
| lencies ; yet certainly, T1 urſue happineſs in ge- 
ral with the ſame earneſtneſs and vigour ; and 
=_ 


I incline 
bare al 


the aff 
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do not love, or wiſh well to my ſelf, more at 
time than at another. | | 

5. And indeed, fince all my inconſtancy in th 
proſecution of particular objects proceeds from th 
variety of my apprehenſions concerning their q 
cellency; and the only reaſon why I withdrawn 
affection from this, or that thing, is, becauſe 
diſcern, or ſuſpect, that happineſs not to be ther 
which I expected, it is hence plainly argued a poſt 
1071, that I Rand at all times equally affectedi 
wards happineſs. it ſelf. As he that is therefon 
only variouſly affected towards the means, accor 
ing as he variouſly apprehends their ſerviceablenth 
to the end, may as truly ſaid, to affect the endi 
ſelf always alike. | 

6. Nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, than that 
ſhould thus point at happineſs with an equal vert: 
city: Becauſe I always affect it in the higheſt d 
gree that is poſſible, which admits of no latitud 
For I conſider my ſelf here, as a neceſſary agent; 
and ; accordingly as ſuch, can neither ſuſpend th 
whole act, nor any one degree of it, but muſt neck 
operate to the utmoſt ſtretch of my power. Thi 
{ſpring of my ſoul (my appetitive. faculty) is a 
ways at its full bent; and accordingly, preſſes an 
bu — with its whole elaſticity. 

7. For ſince good or happineſs is the utmd 
object of my appetitive, it muſt needs empli 
its whole power; otherwiſe, ſo much of it as) 
not in act, will be for ever uncapable of bein 
ſo ; (there being nothing left beyond that to briy 

it into act) and conſequently, will be planted uf 
me in vain, which I think abſurd to admit; a 
therefore find. it neceſſary to conclude, that n 
ppetitive is wholly employ d in the love of hayp 


neß 


4 


f 
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b; or that I always love it to the utmoſt capa- 
yof my faculty. 1 1 


8. Since therefore, I find in my ſelf an appeti- 


y in e faculty, which is always in actual exerciſe, and 
rom Mt after an even and equal meaſure ; and not 
heir ey fo, but alſo in the very height of activity and 
draw mi oration; I am by the clue of meditation far- 
ecaule Hr led to conclude, that there muſt be ſome cen- 
be then for this weight, ſome object or other, either 
| poi or without me, of ſuch ample, copious, and 
-Cted wlfiihd excellence, as may anſwer to the full extent 
hereſo my deſires, bear the whole ſtreſs of my incli-- 
 acconWo foul, and ſuch as may well deſerve” to be 
able d the end of man. | 
e endif. For I cannot think it any way conſiſtent with 


goodneſs of that great being, which call'd me 


in that of the womb of nothing to what I am, to plant 


al vert. e ſuch an amorous principle, which at no time 
heſt & dormant, but is always equally awake, and 
latitueing with the utmoſt plenitude of its vigour; 
/ agent poling there were no proportionable object in 
2 ta whole latitude of entity tor it to fix and bot- 
it need 


upon. It being only a greater preparation and 
lification for miſery, to have enlarged faculties 
appetites, when there is nothing to afford them 
cable ſatisfaction. Which however ſome may 
uſtly ſubjected to for their after-demerit, can yet 


r. 


y) 1s; 
efles an 


> utmoler be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the antecedent 
emp of God. _ PLS 
Fit as. And this I am farther induced to believe, 


of bein 1 confider how the great Author of nature, 


to bin made proviſion for the entertainment of our 
anted inal faculcies, and particular appetites : All our 
nt; es, ſeeing, hearing, taſting, ſmelling and touch- 
that u have their proper objects, and opportunities 
f hap leaſure reſpectively. Which makes it very un- 
neb b likely, 
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likely, that our great and general - appetite of h 
ing happy, ſhould be the only one that is difinhy 
rited and unprovided for. Eſpecially, :confideriny 
that the enjoyment and * py of any of th 
reſt is then only, and in ſuch inſtances and d 
cumſtances reſtrain'd, when the greater interi n to 
of happineſs are thereby croſs'd and defeat en 
Which argues that the true happineſs of man is th 
thing chiefly regarded by God; and conſequenty 
that there is a proviſion for that great appeti 
of his being happy, as well as for any ot th 


reſt, SEE 1 | | : 
11. Which is yet farther confirm'd to me, whe C 

I conſider, that there is an exemplification of iti 
the material part of the univerſe ; the moſt ponds une 
rous body that is, has its centre, towards which r 
always preſſes, and in which it ſettles with full x; fs « 
uieſcence. Now ſince there is ſomething in nyl-< 
ritual beings which correſpondsto weight in bod E 
(according to that of St. Auſtin, Amor tis L 
Fonans tuum) the anology of the thing perſuad 
me to think, that there is alſo ſomething wh B 
ſhall be to them in the nature of a centre. Liu 
12. And as the contrary is inconſiſtent with ti." 
divine goodneſs, ſo neither can I reconcile it WA * 
the wiſdom of him who made all things in nu g. 
ber, weight and meaſure, to be ſo much out inli 2 
proportions, at to create an appetite toe high, ! * 
gorous, and craving, for the excellency and f 4 
neſs of any object. This would be like making * 
body too heavy for the central poiſe ; or, as if 1 
Ipring of a watch ſhould be made too ſtrong erz 
this wheel; or any other ſuch diſproportiont A 


operations, which neither comports with the 2 
metry of the divine mind, nor with the exact nl 
mony of his other works, _ . 

13. 188 


2 
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3. The concluſion therefore from theſe premiſes 


4 that man is not as a body for ever rolling on 
emen infinite vacuity z,. or as 2 needle, continually 
K tl mbling for an embrace: But that he has his 
er end and centre, to which tis poſſible for 


n to arrive; and in which, as impoſſible for him 
en once arrived, not fully to acquieſce. 


The PRE 220 
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V God, my Creator, who by that active prin- 


wal ciple of love and immenſe deſire thou haſt 
{ it OVEN with my nature, haſt given -me fair, 
onde unds to conclude, that there muſt be ſome 
ich on which I may fix and centre with the full 


fs of my faculties; point out to me by the gui- 
ce of thy ſpirit this my true end, direct me in 
purſuance, and bring me to the attainment of 
Let me neither miſtake my true centre, nor 
any irregular or oblique motion, decline from 
But as thou haſt appointed me for happineſs, 
furni ſned me with natural capacities 5 receiv- 
it, ſo let it be thy good . — to poſſeſs my 
with ſuch a ſerious and diligent concern for 
great intereſt, that T may not by any default 
mine, fail of that excellent good which will fill 
the emptineſſes of my ſoul ; leave no defire un- 


th thi 
e it i 
1 num 
t in l 


0 c ﬆy'd, and no trouble I can undergo in the queſt. 
kin” unrewarded. O ſuffer me not to be diſap- 
. if th ted of that excellent, that only good: But as 


haſt made me aſpire towards it infinitely, 


Werant I may enjoy it eternally, for thy great 
and goodneſs Take. Aen. | 
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ConTEMPLATION II, 4 
| 5 5 | dell 
That tis impoſſible Man - ſhoald be M 
„„ own end. 7 Pl 
52 - 5 n t 
| | ut 
I. BREivg from my yeſterdays contemplation ¶ Mita 
my intellectual nature, and rhe ſtock of ot 
fires therein implanted, led to this concluſm ; 
that 'tis neceſſary man ſhould have ſome euer 
I now confider, that tis but to carry on the thre 
of the ſame contemplation a little farther, ee 
*twill as evidently appear, that tis impoſlible he 
ſhould be his own 52 . ind 
2. For while I ſtand fix d in the contemplato g. 
of my ſelf, 1 obſerve; that I have this appetiii ce 
principle, not only in ſuch a manner as anſwers . 
weight in bodies, but alſo ſo as to be analog rf, 
to gravitation, that is to weight not only in ati « 
imo, but in actu ſecundo, as it denotes ſuch Mich 
inclination of body, whereby not only one 7 W 
| 2 605 againſt another, but whereby the Were 
leans, and endeavours to ſomething beyond s. 
bounds of its own circumference. ee 
3. For, beſides acts of ſelf-complacency, whMiſc, 
by 1 delight and pleaſe my ſelf in the perfect d 
my nature, and turn as it were upon my o 
axis; I find in me a great deal of extatical ne 
which continually carries me out to good wit ti. 
my ſelf; which I, endeavour to cloſe and ui rn. 
with, in hopes of bettering my preſent ſtate, v 
of ſupplying from without what I ſeek, but cam ne 
find. within, wt [ 
EY” 4. He e 


„ 

3, Hence therefore I conclude, that I am not 
whatever complacencies I may ſometimes, 'take in 
y ſelf) a central or ſelf-terminative'being'; it 
ing as impoſſible chat what is ſo, ſhould love a- 
ny thing without, (as love is taken for deſire or 
ſpiring to good) as that a body ſhould gravitate 
1 the centre. That which loves any thing with- 
ut, wants ſomething within. If therefore I gra- 


ion tate, I am off from the centre; conſequently, 
ow om. 
ufa 5. And that I cannot ever centre in my ſelf, and 
e ene my own end, is yet farther evidencd to me, 
che hen 1 contemplate” the great difproportion be- 
r, een my appetitive and all my other perfections, 


le hether of body or of mind. I defire both more 
nds of pleaſure than they all can afford, and more 
prees of pleaſure in the ſame kind. Which muſt 


pray 3 
ceſſarily be, becauſe my defires are extended to 


petit 


werd poſſible good, but my real endowments and 
alogou f:Qions are infinitely ſhort of that extent. - And 
in ai conſequence, - my defires cannot ' be cramp'd 
ſuch chin the narrow bounds of my own ſphere, but 


|| of neceſſity run out farther, even as far as 
ere is good without it. * 


ne 5 ; 
> WNW 
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6. And as there is a manifeſt diſproportion be- 
een my ſtock of ſelf- perfection and my appeti- 
| fe, as to its objective latitude, (vis.) the kinds 
degrees of happineſs, ſo is there no leſs as to 
| > intenſeneſs of its acts. This appetitive of 


When 
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ne (as was remark'd in the preceding contem- 
tion) is alway in an equal invigoration, and 
ms with an even and uniform heat; but I have 
vithin my ſelf fewel enough to maintain this 
nc in an equal height. I always equally defire, 
lam not always equally deſirable ; partly be- 
fe 1 am ſometimes (even in my own partial 
| | judgment) 


; 
: 
g 


times; and partly, , becauſe the ſtock of my per 
fections, tho? 'twere poſſible they could be alyy 


judgment) in a condition of leſs excellence hy 
as tomy morals and intellectuals, than at ole 


> - 


alike as my defires are, yet being both finite “ 
nature, and few in number, cannot bear a U 
and uninterrupted enjoyment, and appear (till equi ur 
ly grateful under it; any more than a,ſhort pon 
tho in it ſelf equally excellent, can pleate equi 
after a million of repetitions... I 
J. Hence it comes to paſs, that I do not alwi li 
take an equal complacency in my ſelf, but am u 
' tentimes, (eſpecially after long retirements) ann 
be melancholy, and to grow weary of my owncin | 
pany ; ſo that I am fain to lay aſide my own Md 
{as it were) for a while, and relieve the penuj ue 
ſolitude with the variety of company, and fo en 
my appetite toward my ſelf as I do toward uf! 
meat, by faſting and abſtemiouſneſs. | e 
8. Since therefore, I always defire equally, Mr 
not my ſelf; (being not upon the two accouliilin 
before-mention'd always equally defirable) it m 
lows, that the Readineſs and evenneſs of this ih 1 
flame, muſt depend upon ſome other fewel, all 
which is without me. And conſequently, I doll... 
terminate in my ſelf, and ſo am not my own ant” 
Which indeed is the ſole and incommunicable p 
rogative of the infinitely great and bleſſed UM 
and ſuch as no creature, how elevated ſoever, . 


poſſibly be capable of. 
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ce bol | h | 141 D : FE ; 2 * 
it Othe „ The Px AVER in 
Nite i wiſdom furniſfi'd me with defires- too large 
a Nd vehement for the other perfections of my na- 
| equiſÞre ; and haſt thereby made it impoſſible thap-I 
t poenould ever be my own end; grant me effectually 
equi conſider the barrenneſs and inſufficiency ofgny 


n nature, and how unable I' am upon my i 


alu litary ſtock, to ſatisfy the importunity of my 
am ou! ; that ſo I may not be tranſported with vain 
) apt pmplacencies, nor endeavour to bottom my ſelf up- 
wn conn {uch a centre, as will moulder away under me, 


wn fe 
enun 
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vard ui 


d deceive me. Let me ever weigh my ſelf in a 
ue balance, and be as obſervant of my imperfec- 
ns, as of my excellencies. Let me be everthank- 
| for the one, and humble for the other. Whar- 
er elſe Jam ignorant of, O grant me a true un- 


hy, rtanding of my ſelf; that I may not to the 
accouWnity of my nature, add levity of ſpirit, nor be- 
5 * nme deſpicable in thy eyes, by being too precious 
this 


| ol my own, Aiaen, Amen. . 
cl, 5" 8 | 
10 WW onnnoansoantoSiteat rn a raDeR 
ble wi c 78,1 5 ; 
d e ConTEtmetaTioN III. 
ent tis impoſſible that any other created 


good ſhould be the end of man. 


1 diſcover'd the neceflity of man's having 
Ic end, and the utter impoſſibility of his e- 
Er being his own end; I am now concern'd to 
_ M 2 look 


F. | HAVING by the light of contem lation 
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look beyound the orb of my own perfections, 2 
to conſider, whethey the whole latitude of the c 
ation, can afford any good that will terminate ti. 
amorous bent of my ſoul, and wherein I may ſeg 
ly and ſecurely reſt, as in my end or centre. 

2. And this I am the more induced to enquit 
Into, firſt, becauſe I obſerve that the generality 
men, and thoſe ſome of the moſt ſagacious, think 
ing, and inquiſitive, do purſus many. intereſts j 
this viſtble and ſublunary mprld (which yet is th 
moſt cheap and inconfiderable part of the cr 
tion) with as much fervency, yigour' and aſſidui 
as they could. poſſibly da, were it the true end 
man. So that one would think by the quickneß 
their motion, they were nigh the centre. 

3. Secondly, Becauſe I obſerve concerning m 
ſelf, that there are fume few things in the worl 
which L.love with great paſſion, and delight uM 
with ſomething like Creation ang ac uieſcene 
Such as are converſation with ſele Fierce i, 
men of harmonical and tunable diſpoſitions ; e 
ing of cloſe and fine-wrought di ourſes {oli 
walks and gardens, the magnificence of the H 
vens, the beauty of the ſpring ; and above all, nM 
jeſtick and well compoſed mufick. Which lu 
could J enjoy it in its higheſt perfection, and wit 
out interruption, would, I am apt to fancy, tl 
minate my deſires, and make me happy; at lei 
T am well aſſured, I ſhould pity more than I hou 
en 


* 
* 


| ai Thirdly, Becauſe I confider, that the gr 
Author of nature is brought in by Moſes, commeniil 
ing upon a deliberate review, all the works ot 
hands. That which before the divine incubatiſ 
was folitude and inanity, after the ſpirit had wlll 
ved upon the waters, he pronounced ſuperlative 
2 — EE. | | goo 4 


_ 

od. So very ſuperlatively good, that even the 
ory of Solomon in the jud ment of him who was 
th greater and wiſer khan he, was not compara 
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at wherein the Creator delights, the creature, 


5. By ſuch Cconfiderarions' as theſe, when ſolely 


Wild upon to think, that there is good enoug 
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enjoy'd, to employ the whole activity of my 
contrary) are all good enough to afford mat- 


ough a watry nedium. Some repaſt may be 
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Wt God ever did, or ever can make, will prove 
ufficient for this purpoſe; and come under that 


nes, all is vanity. '* 


1 


to one of nature's meaneſt flowers. And if the 
auty and*'Variery of the creature was ſo conſide- 
ble, as to merit Approbation from him that made 
may not challenge? That which can but pleaſe 
od, may well be ſup os'd, able to ſatisfie man: 
Pe would think, might fully reſt and . in. 
ended to, I hade been ſometinies almoſt pre | 

1 in 
e creation of God, if amaſs'd together, and ful- 


Wc, and fix the entire weight of my ſoul. But 
We, when I conſider experience, and compare the 
Firations of my nature with the goodneſs of the 
ation, Lam driven to conclude, that altho' the 
Watures of God (whatever the Manichees ſay to 


for entertainment and praiſe'; yet they cannot 
ain, and give anchorage to the ſoul of man. 
e motion of the appetite may bè ſomewhat re- 
ted. by created good, and its force à little bro- 
but it will ſoon ſink through, like a ſtone: 
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Ind in the creature; but as for complete ſatiſ- 
ion, and termination of defires, he ſea ſaith it 
ein me, and the depth ſaith it 1s not in me. All 
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retory ſentence of the wiſe preacher; vanity of 
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6. And this is firſt confirm'd to me from ey 
rience; and that not my own only, but of r 
mankind. For as the weight of my affections 
wag. obſerv d in yeſterdays contemp ation) is a 
tical, and inclines to good without my ſelf; ; 
dogy- it preſs beyond that which is created al 
_ ene y argues, that the creation withou 
F 
8 For not to inſiſt upon the great emptineſ i 
fruition, chat every flower in this paradiſe of G0 
ſhrinks aſſoon as touch'd ; that whatever reverſau 
and proſpeQs, of happineſs we may have, tis jx 
ſeldom. known that any man pronounces him 
| tolerably HAPPY in the preſent ; that men are m 
pleas'd-with that themſelves, for which they en 
another: N ot to inſiſt, J ſay on theſe, and vii 
like, did ever any man, t * never ſo fortunate i | 
his deſigns, and never:{o well pleas'd at his atta 
ments, find dee able ro. confine, his defini 
| within the ſſ here o that good he was poſſes d oi ] 
Tis true indeed, he may defire no more of . 
ſame; he may have ſo much of riches, as to deinſ 
no more riches ; ſo much of honour, as to deln | 
no more honour ; but he cannot have ſo much 
any thing, as not fimply to defire on farther. IU 
is in ſhort; he may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy d. 
| 8.:And:this we have confirm'd by the ingeniof 1 
confeſſion of one, who dug as low for his treaſuſ | 
as ever man did or could; that ranſack d the u 
creation, and ſeem'd to make it his profeſs'd bu = 
neſs, to extract, if poſſible, this divine elixir ; u * 
only perhaps as a voluptuary, bus as a philoſophe 
for experiment and curioſity, as well as for E 
ſuality and pleaſure. But what was the if 
Why, after the chargeable operation, the delulſ 
| N b chyn | 
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1 Cxpe Wymilt fits down, recounts his gains, and finds 


» 


of is to be the ſum of them, that his judgment in- 
ons (Need was inform'd, but not that his defires were 
is ei tisfy'd: That he had with all his coſt, bought 
if; y this piece of wiſdom, to know the vanity of 
d tor. hc creation fo far, as to give o'erall farther ſearch, 
withou nd loſe no more time, colt and labour, in a fruit-_ 
n be ss experiment. „„ 
5. And that what this great enquirer after hap- 
ine e ineſs experimented is every man's caſe, I am far- 
ff Gal her aſſured, when I contemplate, that the greateſt 
verſion &-v0urites of fortune, thoſe who have had the world 
ig command, and could enjoy all that is good in 
hinkMWM, with almoſt as little trouble as twas created, at 
arc words ſpeaking, have yet all along been ſubject 
ey en melancholy, eſpecially after ſome notable en- 
and U yment; as the Grecian hero wept when he had 


Wonquer'd the world. Now what ſhould the cauſe 


mate MM 
ata f this be, but that ory find themſelves empty in 
def e midſt of ther fulnefs; that they deſire farther 
es'd Mi 7 an they enjoy 3 : that however every ſenſe about 
of idem be feaſted to the height, yet there remains a 
o deff everal appetite, that of being happy, which is nor 
o den tistfy'd; and not only fo, but becauſe they ſuſpect 
nuch i itha! (as indeed they have very good reaſon, 
Thais taſted the = Hire? of natures entertainment) 
Sfi'd, bet it never ſhall be. And from this defire and 
gen 4 . proceeds their melancholy and dejection 
(rear 


df ſpirit. And to this ref 1 call to- mind a 
e 


e big remarkable ſtory recorded by Euſebius Nierem- 


4 bf £73745, in his book de arte volunta- 

cir ; concerning an eaſtern Emperor, Tih. 6. p. 5 37. 
ſopheft de was minded to try the ame _ 

for i periment upon his ſon, as Solomon did upon him- 

> if elf; and to ſee how far the accommodations of 
dclude ile, might go towards true felicity. He accord- 


chyml 4 M 4 _ ingly, 


1 

ingly, train'd him up from his infancy in mag; 
ficent apartments, ſtudiouſly remov'd from him 
pitiable objects, that he might not have ſo mid 
'as à notion of. 2 humour'd him in eye 
punctilio, and furniſh'd him with whatſoeverh 
either did wiſh for, or might be ſuppos'd to tal 
pleaſure in; till at length, the unfortunately hayy 
| yourg man, obſerving. himſelf to be {till in defirg 
and that in a ſtate of all poſſible wordly aMucng 
could, no longer flatter bimſelf with imagine 
proſpects, but concluded, that no condition woll 
ever mend, the matter; and ſo fell into extrem 
melancholy and deſpair. 

10. Now I confider, that if mean perſons oil 
were ſubject to melancholy, the deſire from whene 
it proceeded. might be accounted for another wa; 
namely, from their not having ſo much of create 
good, as if poſſeſs d, might be thought ſufficiel 

to ſatisfie. But when men that fit on the topd 
fortune's wheel, and drink at the head fountain 
of nature, are yet liable to melancholy dejeCtion 
tis to me a plain argument, that the cauſe of thi 
melancholy, their deſires, proceeds from a defi 
ency in the things themſelves ; not that they ar 
ſtraitned in ther poſſeſſions, but that the thin 
which they poſſeſs, are weigh'd in the balanc, 
and found wanting. g © 
11. Thus far is this truth atteſted to by experi 
ence. But Jam yet farther aſſured of it, when 
compare the aſpirations of my nature with th 
goodneſs of the creation; for when I do ſo, I fill 
— 85 are very diſproportionate. It may paſs i 
ood mythology to inquire, what is the {trongei 
thing, what the wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ; Cor 
.cerning which it may be thus determin'd, that ti! 
ſtrongeſt thing is neceſlity, the wiſeſt is time, a 4 
| | ths 
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Ie greateſt is the heart of man. And well may 

It be call'd the greateſt thing, whoſe capacity 
n take in the whole creation, ard er iter e 

enſe ſpace, remain ſtill an unrepleniſh'd emptineſs. 


mag. 
himd 
0 mu 
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1 even 

— 12. For my defires are CIrcu ſcribed with no 

to tits, but run on indefinitely't all poſſible good. 

hape t now the good of the creation, like the creati- 

defrai it ſelt, is bounded ;- the very notion of ances a0 
Huenc re involving imperfection, as much as bodyid 8 ö th 
aginancuraſcription and termination. Hence therefore 1 
N woul onclude, that not only all . the good 7 of the, ref 


Xtreme 


n 


n, though collected together into extras, and 
rit by thei chymiſtry of its great author, ud 


n - 
2 — 
— 


ons oi inſuffcient to afford me perfect: ſatisfacligp; bb 
when that 'tis not in the power of him that: is m- 5 
er war otent, to create any good that can ſatisſie my 1 
creauiſi res, any more than to create a body,that hal!!! ü 
ufficien immenſe ſppacel: And zou en that tis 
> wap olible chat any/created; good ſhould be thecd. 
duntan wan. If againſt all this it he abjeRed, that 

ection t may be the end f nan, Which cap quiet his 

ot and $11 its capacity. But that which is fnite 

a def be ſufficient! 16: do this, ſince the capacity of 

hey a vill is finite, and a finite object is propartion- 

e thing to a finite capacity, ſo as to be, able, tg fill it. 


balanc this I an{wer,-that the capacity. of the will, is 


ed ſubjectiyely finite, as everything in man is, 
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expei ns a created being. But yet however at the 
when Pe time it is objectively infinite, ay tending to 
ich e fruition of an infinite good. For as the object 
o, If che underſtanding is being, according to the 
paſs mon reaſon. of being; ſo the object of the will 
trongelood according to the common reaſon of good. 
& a F< therefore (as an acute ſchool- man remarks) 
that tn 


* len can ſimply terminate the capacity of the 
ne, a erſtanding and will objectively, unleſs it has in 
the EY 205 M 5 | G | 


* — 


Le 
ſome manner the reaſon: of all being, and gf; 
geo Bud _— is ole eee, See Dn 


e121: virgo! 9 7 
eee The ra AY BR. 
13-913 offi n 3 
45 Gold, ay creator, who! haſt made all tin 
r the Treſent entertainment, but nom 
er wf e end of man; grant I may ever ji 
-clilcern! between the goodneſs and the vanity 
"thy ereatures, that I may not either by not l 
Vilgetg the former, become unthankful, or by: 
7 Hep to the latter, become idolatrous. Ok 
chis convietion fill awake in me, how inſuffii 
All created good is towards true! felicity ; H 
may not any longer 'with'the miſtaken votami 
my thy Son's gf pre, ſeek the living among! 
dead t in the regions of darkneſs; and tin 
ay 50 Mager. labouf for that Which is not bl 
„Tel ue not add care, labòurt and toll to the ni 
of unquench 'd thirſts, and unfatisfy d defires; 
ſince I am certain never to find reſt in the b 
of thy creation, grant 1'may be ſo wiſe at lea 
not to Weary my elf more in the fruitleſs * : 
of i it. Withdraw, I beſeech thee,” my expetta 
- of Hap Happineſs frbm⸗ all the works of 'thy hands; 
"fix then there enty, whereè there is no diſappM 
"mjenterdelufion,even inthe true centre of all 
| for the ſake of thy render com < N | Au 1 
15 bee iantod : 5 1 
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and of: 


e 2% ConTEmMPLatION IV. 


Var God who is the author of man, is like- 
wiſe his true ena and centre. 


43 


HEN I contemplate the nature of man, 


> all tin and conſider how the deſire of happineſs 
at not interwoven with it; that love is ſtrong as death, 
over importunate as the grave; that there is a ve- 
- vaninfcment and conſtant verticity in the ſoul towards 
not H erfect good, which begins as ſoon, and is as im- 
or Mortal as her ſelf; and withal, how diſproporti- 
. OHately this amorous diſpoſition of the foul is 
inſuffe e ratify'd by any entertainment, whether domeſtick 
ty; tir foreign, ſhe can meet with in the circle of created 
votam hood: I find it neceſſary to conclude, that the 
among reat being who commanded me to exiſt, is fo 
and t very way perfect and all-ſufficient, as to anſwer 


not bl 
the mi 
efires; i 
the b 
at lea 


at vaſt ſtock of deſires our natures come fraught 
ithal into the world; ſince otherwiſe (which is 
bſurd to ſuppoſe) of all the creatures in it, man 
ould be the moſt miſerable. 


2. For what man of thoughts is there, who after 


eſs pu through conviction, that he can neither get rid 
wr Wt his defires, nor among the proviſions of nature 
and; Wave them fully gratify'd, would not immediately 
diſape brow up his title to immortality, if he thought 
fall ea imſelf arriv'd to the meridian of his happineſs, 


Anand that he muſt never expect to be in a better 
: {condition than he is? For to have his deſires en- 
arg'd, and nothing to ſatisfie them, is ſuch a con- 
rrivance for miſery, that 'tis thought by ſome, to 
be the portion of hell, and to make up the very 
ormality of damnation. TITER ! 
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3. But to our great conſolation, *tis wholly i 
our own power, whether it ſhall be always ſo wic 
us, or no. There is a being, whoſe perfection 
are anſwerable to our defires. He that made us 
can ſatisfie every appetite he has planted in u 
and he that is happy in reflecting upon himſef nc 
can make us ſo too, by the direct view of hisge ce 
ry. He can entertain all our faculties ; our unde 
 Htandings, as he is truth; and our wills, as he 
- goodneſs; and that in the higheſt degree, becauM 
he is infinite in both. He can more than employ aut 
all our powers in their utmoſt elevation; for he 
every way prefect, and all- ſufficient, yea he is a 

together lovely. 992 5 
4. But to evince more particularly and diſtin, 
that God is the true end of man, I ſhall conſidet, 
\ whether the conditions requiſite to his being ſo ar 
found in him. Now theſe can be no other tha 
theſe two in general. '1/}, that he be abſoluteh 
good and perfect in himſelf, ſo as to be able to il 
and ſatisfie the whole capacity of our deſires; au 
. 2aly, that he be willing that man ſhall partaked 
this his tranſcendent * ſo as actually one 
time or other to fix the weight of his appetite, and 
become his centre. If therefore theſe two condii 
ons are found in God, he has all that is requifiz]M 
to make him our end. And that they are, is no 
to be made appear. 4 
5. Firſt then, That Cod is abſolutely good an 
perfe& in himſelf, ſo as to be able to fill and = 
- tisfie the whole capacity of our deſires. There ary 
ſeveral topicks in the metaphyſicks from whence ! 
- might inter this, but I ſhall confine. my preſent 
ſpeculation to this one, that Ged is the firſt being 
This is a very reaſonable paſtulatum; it being le 
obvious to need any proof, that there is a firſt Wa 
| nr: 
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„ 
g, or, that by the firſt being is meant God. It 


-mains therefore, that we try what ad vantage may 
e made of it. | 


6. When therefore I conſider God as the firſt be- 
g, I am from thence: in the firſt place, led to 
nclude, that he has eminently, and in a moſt 


xcellent manner in himſelf, all kinds and degrees 


F perfection, that exiſt looſely and ſeparately in 


Il ſecond beings. And that, not only becauſe 


e eff: cannot poſſibly exceed the virtue of the 


Wu, any more than it can Fase from no cauſe, 
which is the ground Carteſius builds upon, when 


e proves the exiſtence of God from the objective 
ality of his idea) but becauſe J farther obſerve, 
at in the ſcale of being all. aſcenſion is by additi- 
„and, that what is diſpers'd in the inferior, is 
ollected, and that after a more excellent manner, 

the ſuperior. | | 
fe; in ſenſitives, vegetative life, and ſenſe; in 
tionals, vegetative life, fenfe and reaſon ; and 
Il this either formally or eminently with intelli- 
nce in Angels. And fince there is ſuch an har- 


onical ſubordination among ſecond beings, ſo 


at the ſuperior contains all the perfection of 
e inferior, with a peculiar excellence of its own 
peradded; I think I have fair grounds to con- 


Jade, that the abſolutely firſt being has in his rich 


od anti 
nd {A 
re ar 
ence ll 


ence, all the ſcattered excellencies of the ſub- 
dinate ones, in a more perfect manner than. they 
emſelves have, with ſome peculiar excellence of 
is own beſides. | „ ox 


. Now tho' a being thus accumulatively perfect 


» 


d excellent, would be Deus all conception, 
ng tu 


ri be 


eat and glorious, and would employ an eternity, 


only 


Thus in vegetables there is bare 


contemplation and love; we have yet ſeen but 
dee arm of this ſea of beauty, and been enlightned 
Wa | EE: | 
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only with the back-parts of his glory. For if 
be the firſt being, as is here ſuppoſed, I may 
ther conclude, that he is alſo the firſt 9 
(goodand being being convertible, and every i 

having ſo much good in it as it has of entity, i 
no more) and if he be the firſt good, I cn 
ſee how this concluſion can be avoided, thx 
is infinitely good. 1 i 
8. For | confider, that the firſt good can 
no cauſe of that goodneſs which it has: othen 
it being neceflary that the cauſe of good ſhoulll 
good, it would not be the firſt. And if the 
good can have no cauſe of its geodneſs, it 
likewiſe have no cauſe of the termination 
ſince what has no cauſe abſolutely and fin 
cannot have a cauſe in any particular refpeR; 
if it has no caufe of its termination, it mul 
ceſſarily be interminate or infinite, and conſeqf 

ly God, who is the firſt good, is infinitely go 
9. And now breath a while my foul; and 
ſider what a rich mine of good thou haſt f 
Thou haſt found out a being, who is not on) 
ideal as well as efficient cauſe of all create 
cellence; but who is infinitely good and exc! 

This is he whoſe great perfection not only ca 
and infinitely exceeds, .' but eclipfes, and 
,extinguiſhes all the beauty of the creature; 

i (3s the expreſs image of this great excellend 

forms us) ere is none good, bet one, which i 

Ibis is he whoſe. good is incomprehenſible þ 
underſtanding, and inexhauſtible by the wil 

affections of man. This is the celebrated Ar 
of Ariſtotle, the iI 4% A of Plato, an 

* El Sbaddai of the Hebrews, This is the grei 

üg eHa, the univerfal plenitude,' whoſe hau 
is conſummated within his own cirele; who 
- n IE 91411] 
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For if 


I may rts himſelf upon the baſis of his own all-ſuffici- 
firſt 9e, and is his own end and centre. 

every lM 10. And now what is there more requiſite to 
entity, Malifie him for being mine alſo but this only, that 
d, I cn be willing that man ſhall partake of this his 
d, that Iunſcendent fulneſs, fo as actually one time or o- 


Jer to fix the weight of his appetite; which was 


od can ſecond condition. | | Tot. 
: othenWMW 11. And that this is alſo found in God, I think 
d ſhoulMÞave: ſufficient aſſurance from theſe two things; 
d if the e abſolute perfection of his nature; and thoſe 
neſs, it preſs: reve lations he has made of his will, as to 
ation os particular. As for the nature of God, it in- 
and finW1ves, as in notion and conception, ſo likewiſe 
eſpe; truth and reality, (as was above demonſtrated) 
it mulſolute and infinite perfection; and conſequently, 


| conſeql 


Nudes a benchcentand communicative diſpoſiti- 
tely 900 4 | i 


this being a perfection. 


1; and rz. Nor does the ſuperlative! eminency of the 
haſt ine nature; only argue him to be communica- 


e, but to be the moſt communicative and ſelf- 
ffuſive of all beings. For, as all kinds, ſo all 


not on) N 
create 


nd ex grees of excellency muſt of neceſſity be included 
only cu a being abſolutely and infinitely perfect, ſuch as 
„ and od is. Whence it will alſo follow, that he is 
ture; t only the moſt communicative of all beings, 
cellen t that he will alſo communicate himſelf: and 
hieb i r only ſo, but in ſuch an ample and liberal mea- 
nfible Hire too, as entirely to ſatisfie the molt aſpiring 
the vil d reaching appetite of man; ſince otherwiſe, 
ted Au ne degrees of communicativeneſs, and conſe- 


ently, of excellence, would be wanting; which 
WT abſurd to ap ſe in a being abſolutely perfect. 
pecially con 8 that thoſe importunate de- 
es of human nature are of his own planting; 


bich. as it firmly. aſſures us of his being able, {o 


aro, an 
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7 upon it, and acquieſce in it; there is yet finde 


true 


diſlodge the angry guardian of paradiſe, and ri 


(as the pſalmiſt expreſſes it) everlaſting felieity, ai 
, make him glad with the jdꝝ of his countenance. Wl 


L 2564 
is it no leſe cogent an argument for his being yy 
ling to be our centre.; it being incredible, tha 
infinite an excellence ſheuld plant in man ſuch d 
fires, as either hè could not, or would not ſatisf 
13. And of this willingnefs of God that ny 
ſhould partake of his fulneſs, fo far as to bottn 


aſſurance from many expreſs revelations of l 
good pleaſure to that purpoſe. Which conſiſt 
two kinds, expreſs words, wherein he profeſt 
himſelf paſſionately deſirous of the ſalvation alli 
happineſs of man; and two very : notable a 
ſignal acts; namely, the configning to the well 
b of his will, as a chart to direct us to H 

aven of reſt and anchorage; and the ſendin 
his beloved Son from the manſions of glory, 


— 


open for us an entrance into the joy of our LH 
By both which kinds of revelation he has given 
the: bigheſt aſſurance imaginable, that he deſgi 
not to engroſs and monopolize the perfections if 
his rich eflence ; but that he is heartily willing vw 
admit man to a re aper of that ex celle 


good, wherein he himſelf is happy; to give lin 


I. To which confideratiensI might farther ad 
that ; this excellent | communicativeneſs of the 6 | | 
vine nature is typically repreſented, and myſter 
ouſly exemplity'd by the Porphyrian ſcale of being 


For as there the lower degrees are determin'd aol 
contracted, but the higher more common and ei 
tenſive, ſo is it in the real ſcale of being. T 


inferior, which are either matter, or complicatel * 


and tyiſted with matter, are more contra Bll 
narrow, ſelfiſh and illiberal ; but the: ſuperior, "hl 


the 


n 
leſs immers d in, and allay d with matter, 
5525 more open, diffuſive and free. For in- 


eing wr 
5 that 0 


ſuch d d. all' contraction and confinement is from 
ſatis Etter; but tis form and ſpirit that is the root of 
hat m ceneſs and enlargement. And thus we ſee in 
bonnes; the more of kin they are to ſpirit in ſub- 
fame and refinement, the more ſpreading are they 
of I C1f-diffufive. Whereupon light, which of all 


-onfill ies is neareſt ally'd to pirit, is alſo moſt dif- 


Profe and ſelf. communicative. God therefore, 
uon ais at the very top of all Being who is an ab- 
ble a te, mere and ſpiritual act, and who laſtly, is 
1e wol | 


a pure light, as in which there is no darkneſs at 


to we muſt needs be infinitely ſelf-imparting and com- 
ſendin Wicative ; and conſequently, wants nothing to 
ory, ie him to be the true end and centre of man. 

. and e | ; | 


ur Lou 


e The PRAY EI. 


def 1 God, my happineſs, who art as well the 
tions e end as the author of my being; who haſt 
illing e perfection than I have defire, and 'art alſo 
=Y ſe ſly willing to quench my great thirſt in the 
ve hing 


an of thy perfection; I beſeech thee ſhew” 
thy glory. Withdraw thy hand from the clift 
he rock, and remove the bounds from the 
nt of thy preſence, that I may ſee thee as thou 


1% 
AC. 
her adi 


the d face to face, and ever dwell in the light of thy 
et . 1 have long dwelt with vanity and empti- 
f being and have made my ſelf weary in the purſuit 
n'd av 


eſt. O let me not fail at laſt, after my many 


and a derings and diſappointments, to be taken up 
ie this true and only ark of _ and ſecurity, 
pig Þ ere I may for ever reſt, and for ever bleſs the 
tractedſ 


or of my happineſs. In the mean time ſtrike, 
leech thee, my ſoul with fuch lively and ravi ih , 


ing 


rior, / 
be 
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[ 258 ] 
ing apprehenſions of thy excellencies, ſuch hi 
irradiations of thy divine light, that I may! 
enough to love thee infinitely, to depend ont 


for my happineſs entirely, to live upon holy h 

and cnfebible expectations, 8 Sg = 
ſpirit under the greateſt aridities and deze . 
with the delightful prof ect of thy glories. 0\- 
me fit down under this thy ſhadow with great 
light, till the fruit of the tree of life ſhall be wii! 


to my taſte. Let me ſtay and entertain my ly 
ing ſoul with the contemplation of thy beauty, 
thou ſhalt condeſcend to xi me with thekiſ 
thy mouth, till thou ſhalt bring me into thy h 
quetting- houſe, where viſion ſhall be the ſupponi 
my ſpirit, and thy banner over me ſhall be ii 
Grant this, O my God, my happineſs, for i 
ſake of thy great love, and of the Son of thy 
Chriſt Feſus. Amen. „ 


eee ee eee 
CONTEMPLATION. V. 

Two Corollaries hence deduc d: The firſt nll 

of is; that God is therefore to be 
with all poſſible application and elevatin 
ſpirit, with all the heart, ſoul and mi 


x. A Mong the perfections of humane nl 


the faculty of defiring or reaching 
after agrecable objects, is not the leaſt 
derable ; and *tis the peculiar glory of ma 
be an amorous, as well as a rational being. 


by this he ſupplies che defects of his natur, Wl 


{ > I 
” # 


„ © 


ach big enjoys the good he unites with, but digeſts 
may jt were into himſelf, and makes it his own; 
at 1 relieves his domeſtick poverty by foreign ne- 
O1y ON jation. . 3 55 ; ö . FR | 
ar 9 . But tho' the pathetick part of man be one of 
dejet In nobleſt perfections he is furniſhed with, yet ſo 
es. (crally faulty are we in the due applications and 
great i aon of this noble faculty, that to be pathe- 
U be ſyn ly and amorouſly Aifpos'd, is looked upon by 
| my Me not as a perfection, but as a diſeaſe of the 
Cauty, , and is condemn'd by a whole order of men, 
be ki nconſiſtent with the character of wiſdom, ac- 
o thy Wing to that ſtoical aphoriſm, amare ſimul & 
ſupporiMW-re 1/7 Jovi non datur. We 
be. But certainly, Eve was intended as a help for 
, for an, tho! in the event, ſhe proy'd the inſtru- 


f thy Wn of his ſeduction; and our paſſions were given 


so perfect and accompliſh. our natures, tho? by 

Widental miſapplications to unworthy objects, 
y may turn to our degradation and diſhonour. 
F may indeed be debaſed, as well as innobled by 
n; but then the fault is not in the large fails, 
in the ill conduct of the pilot, if our veſſel 
$ the haven. - The tide of our love can never 


too high, provided it take a right channel. 


TY 
V. 
rſt mh 


vin vas no ſtoick that ſaid, As the hart panteth 
nuf ter- rocks, ſo panteth my ſoul after 


=, O God, Pal. 42. And again, My ſoul 1s 
ist for God. And again, My ſoul breaketh 


ne nal 


| ' for fervent deſire. And again, Whom have 
ching Heaven hut thee, and there is none upon 
oy at I deſire in compariſon of thee. Pal. cxix. 
F mani 88 „ | | 


* l. xxiii. 24. 3 3 | 
ing. . Being therefore from the foregoing periods 
ature, ived to this concluſion, that God is the true 0 
1 1 P SEAS YN ; ' & 13 8 
* 1 7: 3" 
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and centre of man, I think I ought now to |; 
the reins of my affections, to unbay the 'curren; 
my paſſion, and love on without any other bon 
dary or meaſure, than what is ſet me by the fit 


neſs of my natural powers. 

5. Tis true indeed, whenever we turn the ej 
of our defire towards any created good, "tis 
dence as well as religion, to uſe caution and 
deration, to gage the point. of our affeRions, | 
it run too far; there being ſo much emprinehj 
the enjoyment, and ſo much hazard in the poll 
ſion. ' When we venture to lean upon ſuch objet 
we are like men that walk upon à quagmire, a 
therefore ſhould tread as lightly as we can, lefj 
give way and fink under us. 1 
6. But how excellent a virtue ſoever moderiii 
may be in our concernments with other obj 
we have nothing to do with it in the love oft Jt 
being who is our end and centre. There is hl 
danger but of one extream; and that is; of il 
defect. We can love but finitely, when we lll 
lov'd our utmoit ; and what is that to him whoW 
infinitely lovely? Since therefore our moſt libe 
proportions will be infinitely ſhort and {cant al 
we ought not ſure, to give new retrenchments! 
our love, and cut it yet ſhorter by frugal limit : 

7. For if God be our end and centre, he mul 
neceſſarily have all that good in him which we cl 
poſſibly defire ; and if ſo, then he is able to Mi 
and ſatisfie all our love; and if ſo, then nothin 


. 6, © a. 


ſo reaſonable, as that he ſhould have it all. 


are therefore to love him with all poſſible appli 1 
tion and elevation of ſpirit, with all the heart, li 
and mind. We fhould collect and concentre ji 
the rays of our love into this one point, and l 

„ T0 Wall Tv 


4 


3 
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v to lo ards God with the whole wei ht of our ſoul, 


cur” th4t 3s, ponders ih nature, reds” with tes 
her de ele weight toward the centre. And this weſhould 
the fries directly as may be, with as little warping and 
I enſion toward the creature, as is poſſible. For 
the e fo tis to be obſery'd in nature, that not only 
BE at or £0145 tends toward the centre, 'but 
and allo it moves thither as nigh as it can, in a 
,, PET Rt itt: onmnt/s 
Ptinels tl 3415 el 9 kat. 1 5417 Fr 

Ne pole 167005 The PrRAvy ER. 1 it 

h objet h kin 1065390 enn 2 

Nire, a 


Y God, my happineſs, e art fairer than 
the children of men, and who thy elf art 
love, as well as altogether lovely, Aare me 
Lill run after thee. O wind up my foul 
he higheſt pitch of love that my. faculties will 
, and let me never alienate any degree of that 
le paſſion from thee its only due object. Quench 
e all terrene fires and ſenſul reliſhes, and do 
wound me deep, and ſtrike me through with 
arrows of a divine paſſion, that as thou art 
deauty and perfection, ſo I may be all love and 
option. My heart is ready, O God, my heart is 
for a burnt- offering; ſend down then an ho- 
e from above to kindle the ſacrifice, and do 


an, lefti 


oderatin 
r obſed 
ve oft 
e is het 
s; of ü 
we hi 
im who! 
5ſt liber 
d ſcant 
1ments| 
1] limit 
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he ni continually fan and keep alive, and clarifie 
ch weed J flame, that I may be ever aſcending up to 
le to if i , in devout breathings, a and pious aſpirations, 
another length 1 aſcend in ſpirit to the element of 
all. ere I ſhall know thee more clearly, and 
> appli 7 thee more ſeraphically, and receive thoſe pe- 
eart, ll ar coronets of glory thou haſt reſery'd for thoſe 
entre i q eminently loye thee. Amen. | 

and leu C 0 N- 
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_ConTEmyeLATION VI. 
The Second (Corollary .: That. therefor; ( 

it ultimately to be referr'd to in ll 
actions; and that he is not to be uſe 
))) 
*. AS there is nothing of greater and morey 
verſal moment to the regular ording 
of human life, than rightly to © accommoifi 
the means and the end, and to make themy 
form and ſymbolical; ſo is there nothing when 
men are more univerſally peccant and de fed 
and that not only in practice, but alſo in ng 
and theory. SEE TIT 
2. For altho' to do an ill action for a good e 
and to do a good action for an ill end, are g 
rally acknowledg'd alike criminal; yet concen 
this latter, tis obſervable, that men uſually ti 
the morality of their actions ſufficiently ſecured 
the end propoſed be not in its own nature ſp 
cally evil. Whereas indeed, there is yet anal 
way whereby an end may become evil, namelj 
being reſted in, when tis not the laſt, without 
farther reſpect or reference. By this undue and 
plac'd acquieſcence, an end that is otherwiſe i 
own intrinſick nature good, upon the whole « 
mences evil, For tho it be good to be cho 
is yet ill to be reſted in, 33 
3. For indeed 'ris againſt the order and a 
nomy of things, as well as againſt the perſel 
of religon, that any end ſhould be ultimately! 
ed in, but what is truly the laſt, Now the lali 
of action, can be no other than that which bl 
Jaſt end of the will, which is, the ſpring of a 
This therefore being God (as appears from 


I have already contemplated) ir follows, thi 
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J. nt to be the ultimate end of all our actions; 

3. r nt BM 8, 

fore ( we ought not in any of our motions 50, ftop 

of this centre, but in all our actions, tõ make 
[ 


ther reference either aQual;or habitual; and 
rding to that of the Apoſtle, W/herher we eat 
Vink, to do all to the glory of God. 


more I. Tor what can be more abſurd and incongru- 
ordini than to turn the means into the end, and the 
ommoi into the means ; to enjoy what.ought to be on- 
them ed, and to uſe what ought. to be enjoyed? 
g when is our laſt end, and therefore muſt not be de- 
defed d for any thing but himfelf, nor uſed as a means 


in ni ccompliſh any other deſign. Which alſo, con- 


es againſt all thoſe” who make religion a point 


good e ecular intereſt; and a tool of State-policy, wacre- 
are chat ought to preſcribe, and not to receive mea- 
concen s from any human affairs. 
a be ban. 
ſecured | Y God, my happineſs, who art the laſt end 
ure {pi of my defires, the very utmoſt ot all per- 
namely n the laſt end of my actions too, and let 
vithou m all meet and unite in thee, as lines in their 
luc a tre. Grant, I may ſet thee before me in all 
-wiſe i thoughts, words and actions; let my eye of 
hole i templation be always open; and whatever in- 


cho nedial deſigns 1 may have, let my laſt aim be 


glory. And, O let me never be ſo low ſunk, 


Fo e 1 „nn oe Croat er Re ET 


and e and wicked, as to make religion an inſtru- 
perſehrt of worldly policy, nor to diſhonour thee and 
nately ny own. 102! by ſuch a mercenary piety. But do 
he la u always poſſeſs my mind with ſuch a due va- 
hich b for thy infinite excellency, that I may refer all 
of al g5 to thee, and thee and thine to nothing, but 
from e 2nd embrace thee for thy own ſelf, Who in 
vs, tba elf alone art altogether lovely. Amen, Amen. 
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a place among thoſe elements of our conſtituj 


ther of a judgment ſo difficult to 
accompliſhment ſo little to Tycommend him, tl 


the world, 5 he had play'd the artiſt ie 
enough in himſelf ; and as to the harmoꝶ 
his own frame, acquitted the Geometry of Wl 


A Dis co ux s E upon Rom. xi. 
Nes te think of himſelf more hi 
than he oaght to think ; but to. thi 
ſoberhy, according as God hath deal 
even man the meaſare of fairh. Bi 


15 T Here is nothing wherein men are © mi 
I divided from one another, as in opinia 
and nothing wherein they more unanimol 
conſpire, than in thinking well of themſeſ 
This is a humour of ſo catholick a ſtamy, 
univerſal empire, that it may ſeem to challen 
thoſe eſſentials of our nature which run throu 
out the whole kind, and are participated by ei 
individual. For ſhould a man take te ut 
of the morning, and travel with the ſun round 
terreſtrial globe, he would hardly find a mant 

X pleas'd, a 


was not notwithſtanding ſufficiently. in love voi 


himſelf, however he might diſlike every thing 


about him; and without queſtion, that ar 
and eu Mathematician who charged the p ſo 
Architect with want of ſkill in the mechaniſn 


A | 


265 J 


„ And as men are thus naturally apt to think 
Il of themſelves in general, ſo there is nothing 
ercin they indulge this humour more, than in the 
nion my have of the goods of the mind; and 
ong theſe, there is none which has ſo great a 

re of their partiality, as their intellectual facul- 
The defire of knowledge is not more natural, 
n the conceit that we are already furniſh'd with 
nfiderable meaſure of it; and tho? a particular 
were characteriz d by that appellation, yet all 
kind are in reality Gnoſtzcks. For (as tis in- 

iouſly obſerv'd by the excel- LOR 
Carteſius) nothing is more e- Diſſert. de Me- 


> 

107 
Xl. 
e bi 
to, thi 
deal 


— 


> ſo my diſtributed among men than od. p. I. 
opinii intellectual talent, wherewith | 
nanimoi y one fancies himſelf fo abundantly ſtock'd, 


hemſclx even thoſe who have the moſt unſatiable de- 


amp, and whom providence could not fatisfie in a- 
challe ne thing elſe, are notwithſtanding, as to this 
onſtituſf enſation of Heaven, well enough content, com- 
n throw not of the dull planet that influenc'd their 
d by ei ity, or wiſh their minds more richly endow'd 
the hey are. And altho' there are a generation 
1 round en who uſe to be very eloquent in ſetting out 
a man degeneracy of human nature in general, and 
asd, d cularcly in decyphering the ſhortneſs of our in- 
him, H ctual ſight, and the defects of our now dimi- 
love d underſtanding, yet ſhould a man take them 
y thing er word, and ape that verdict to themſelves 
at erg rticular, which they ſo freely beſtow upon the 


d they ſpecies, I dare not undertake that he ſhall 
chaniinWMPprovoke their reſentment : And perhaps not- 
artiſt Wanding the liberal, tho' otherwiſe juſt com- 
harmony ts of the corruption of human nature, could 
etry of Henkind lay a true claim to that eſtimate which 
| > paſs upon acts” ah there would be little 
2. ö 3 


„„ | 
or no difference betwixt laps'd: and perfect h 
manity; and God might again review his ima 
with paternal. complacency, and ſtill pronouncey 
good. | | | 
3. Nor is it at all to be wonder'd, that ſelf 
ceitedneſs ſhould be of ſuch an unlimited and trau 
cendental nature, as to run through all ſorts a 
claſſes of men, ſince the cauſe of it, ſelf. love, hy 
ſuch an univerſal juriſdiction in our hearts. M 
moſt natural and neceſſary for every man (and i 
deed for every intelligent being) to be a loverd 
himſelf; and to covet whatſoever any way tenk 
to the eee of his nature. And as tis « 
ceflary for every man to be thus affected tow 
himſelf, ſo is this the only diſpoſition of min 
wherein man acts with conſtancy and unitormin 
Our other paſſions have ſometimes, their totali 
termiſſions, and at beſt their increaſes and dect 
Jes; but this is always at full, and ſtands dran 
out to the utmoſt ſtretch of its capacity. No m 
loves himſelf more at one time than at anotha 
and that becauſe he always loves himſelf in tl 
Higheſt degree that is poſſible. More than all ga 
he cannot wiſh to himſelf, and leſs than all he wil 
not; nay, I had almoſt pronounc'd it impor 
for Omnipotence it ſelf, which ſtays the profil 
waves of the ocean, and blocks up its violent i 
forts with bars and doors, to ſay unto this pail 
Hitherto ſhalt thou come but no farthcr, | 
xxxvili. 10. or to ſet any other bounds to it bei 
thoſe of all poſſible good. = 
4. Now man being ſuch an infinite lover of nl 
ſelf, is cafily brought to believe that he is rea 
maſter of many of thoſe excellencies and peri 
tions which he ſo paſſionately wiſhes among ny 
inventory of his poſſeſſions. For there is th150f 
| | tori 
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e ln rious difference betwixt ſelf-love and the love of 
s img bers, that whereas the love of others ſuppoſes an 
\unce I inion of their excellency, the love of our ſelves - 
Nets it. We love others becauſe we think well 
WT them, but (ſo prepoſterous is the method of 
love) we think well of our ſelves becauſe we firſt 
e our ſelves. So that now upon the whole, con- 
ering how neceflarily and vehemently every man 
aarried on to the love of himſelf, and what a 


(andi ral product ſelf-conceit is of ſeli-love, tis 
lover ich to be fear'd, that as we cannot ſet any 
y ten nds to the love of our ſelves, ſo we ſhall hard- 
tis et due ones to our opinjons of our ſelves, and 
conſequently, the moſt mortify'd and reſign'd man 
of mu us all, has no reaſon to think himſelf uncon- 
i forminfMWo'd in this admonition of the Apoſtle, Nor 
total Min of himſelf more highly than he ought to 
| dect ; but to think ſoberly, according as God hath 
1; du to coor y man the meaſure of faith. 

No m. lis ſuppoſed that the Apoſtle in theſe words, 
anothereſpect to the then prevailing hereſie of the 
f in , a fort of men that pretended to great 
all his of divine knowledge ; and upon that pre- 
be ption grew ſo haughty and inſolent, as to Jef 
1 poly aaminions, and ſpeak evilof dignities; and withal 
he pm releſs and ſecure, as to defile rhe fleſh, and in- 
olent ee themſelves in all manner of ſenſuality ; as 
s paffa may ſee their character in the Epiſtle of 
cr, e. Nay, of ſuch turbulent ungovernable 
it bel lier and profligate manners were theſe men, 


ome of the learned (and particularly an e- 


r of bent Divine of our own church) 

is rei e adventured to write upon their Dr. Hammond. 

d perl heads Myſtery, and to place ” 

mong f in the chair of Antichriſt. As an antidote 

s this <iore againſt this poiſon, the Apoſtle (2 Cor. 
tori - Xli, 
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Xii. 7.) who through the auudance of revelation yl 
himlelf been in danger of being exalted ale ve my, 
Sure, and experimentally knew how prone humy 
nature is to {ſwell and plume upon a conceit cf h 
own excellencies, thought it expedient 10 ad:if 
his charge at Reme (the place which S. mom Mam 
the author of that ſect had made choice of to he th 
ſcere of his magical operations) to moderate ar 
ſober thoughts of themſelves ; and being to tea 
them a leſſon of kumility, he modeſtly uſher 1 
in with a pteface of his commiſſion and authorig 
For 1 ſay (ſays he) through the grace given mi 
me, to every man that is among ycu, not ic thin 


_ of hiniſelf more highly, &c. 


6. The diſcourſe which I deſign upon theſe work 
Mall be compriſed within theſe limits. 

Firſt, I obſerve, that we are not at our own |: 
berty, to entertain what opinions we pleaſe con 
cerning our ſelves; but that we ought to regula 


them by ſome ſtandard. Which I collect iron 
the former part of the text. Not 76 think of hin 


Self more highly than he orght to think, but if 


Yhink ſoberly. 


7. Secondly, I obſerve, that the ſtandard whe 
by we are to regulate our opinions concerning ou 
ſelves, are thoſe excellencies and perfections whid 


we are really endow'd with; which I collect fron 
the latter part of the text, According as God li 
acalt to every man the mea ure of faith. 


8. And in the third place, I ſhall conſider ti . 


abſurdities and ill conſequences of tranſgreſſi 


this ſtandard; whereby it ſhall appear how high Je 


reaſonable this admonition of the Apoſtle is; 


ſo conclude with a practical application of tal 2 
whole in relation to our ſelves, and the preihnl 


occalicn. 
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logiſm; and follows as neceſſarily from the didi 


act with equal (if not more) neceſſity thin 4 
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poſition. In ſhort, the will (as Aquinas has w 


expreſſed it) is the concluſion of an operative 1 


of the underſtanding, as any other concluſion dy 
from its premiſſes; and conſequently, cannot 
the immediate ſubje& of liberty; and conſcque 
ly, not of obligation. 

12. But then are we not involv'd in the ſw 
difficulty as to the underſtanding ? Does not th 


will? So I know it is ordinarily taught. Bat ifth 
be abſolutely and univerſally true, it will not 
ealy to ſalve the notion of morality, or religi 
For ſince *tis evident, both by reaſon, and fi 
experimental reflection, that the will neceſlui 
acts in conformity to the dictates of the undy 
ſtanding, if thoſe very dictates are alſo wholly a 
altogether neceſſary, there can be no ſuch thi 
as A 70 ie nue, the man is bound hand and f 
has nothing left whereby to render him a ma 
agent, to qualifie him for law or obligation, i 
tue or vice, reward or puniſhment, But theſe; 
abſurdities not to be endured ; and therefor 
conclude, according to the rules of right real 
ing, the principle from which they flow to be 
too. | 
13. To clear up then the whole difficulty with 
much brevity and perſpicuity as in a matter oft 
intricacy is poſſible, I ſhall no longer confideri 
underſtanding and will as faculties really dif 
from the ſoul, but that the ſoul does immedi 
ly underſtand and will by it ſelf, without the in 
vention of any faculty whatſoever. And that W 
this reaſon, becauſe in the contrary hypotheſis, W 
ther judgment muſt be aſcribed to the will, M 
then the will immediately commences under 


* 
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5 has wills, or the aſſent of the will muſt be blind, bru- 
rativeſj ch, and unaccountable ; both which are as great 
\c din bſurdities as they are true conſequences. 'This | 
1fton einge premiſed, 1 grant, that as the ſoul neceſſa- 
anno iy wills as ſhe underſtands, ſo likewiſe: does ſhe 
nſequen Neceſſarily underſtand as the object appears. And 

bus far our fight terminates in fatality, and ne- 


the U eſſity bounds our horizon. That then that muſt 
$ not i ive us a proſpect beyond it, ſeems to be this, that 
thin i! though the ſoul neceſſarily underſtands or judges 
Zut i ccording to the appearance of things, yet that 
11 no: bings ſhould ſo appear (unleſs it be in propoſi- 
r rel ons chat are ſelf-evident, as that the whole is 
and I reater than any one part, or the like) is not alike 


Peceſſary, but depends upon the degrees of ad- 


veces 


\c une ertency or attention, which the ſoul uſes; and 
ei hich to uſe, either more or leſs, is fully and im- 
uch H ediately in her own power. And this indifferen- 
and y of the ſoul, as to attending or not attending, 
wa n erhaps will be found to be the only w i u,, 
ation, he bottom and foundation into which the morali- 
theſe y of every action muſt be at length reſolv'd. For 


\crefor a farther illuſtration of which hypotheſis, let us 


at rei Pply it to a particular caſe, and try how well it 
to be ill anſwer the Phenomena. In the caſe then of 

artyrdom, I look upon fin as an evil; and not only 
ty wit Wo, but (while I attend fully to its nature) the 
ter of reateſt of evils. And as long as I continue this 
nſider ii udgment, 'tis utterly impoſſible I ſhould commit 
1y dif" there being according to my preſent apprehen- 
ned on, no greater evil for the Jeibning of which) 
the n hould think it eligible. . But now the evil of pain 
d that being preſented before me, and I not ſufficiently 


cheſs, attending to the evil of fin, this latter appears to 
will, 8 be the leſſer evil ot the too; and I accordingly pro 
nder Lic & nunc, ſo pronounce it; and in conformity to 
LL A 7 that 
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that judgment neceſſarily chuſe. it. But be 
*twas abſolutely in my power to have attends 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the princip 
the miſtake which influenc'd the action was yin 

ble; and conſequently, the action it ſelf impu 
ble. This hypotheſis, tho' not wholly withoutch 
ficulty, ſeems yet the more recommendable to 
approbation as a refuge from thoſe abſurd; 
which attend the ordinary ſolutions. The fl 
is according to this account, the morality of 
man actions are at length reſolv'd into an imm 
diate power the ſoul has of attending or net 
tending to what is propoſed to her. And if th 
be true, we are not only under obligation as to- 
acts of the underſtanding, but all obligation vill 
begin there. 3 
14. But whether the underſtanding be the I 
of liberty, and ſo the primary ſubject of obig 
tion or no (which 1 propoſe rather as an hy rote 
ſis to be farther conſider'd, than as an abſclu 
aſſertion) yet that we are under obligation as ia 
the acts of our underſtanding, I rhink is very pl 
upon theſe two accounts. Firſt, becauſe the at 
of our underſtanding are very much in our pour 
For tho' we cannot think of things otherwiſe thi 
they appear to us, and oftentimes have it as n 
in our power to alter that 1 (as in thing 
that are extremely clear and evident) yet th 
are many caſes again wherein things will appel 
differently to us, and ſo we may concęi ve othervilii 
of them, according to the Gems degree of a 
- tention which we beſtow upon them. And ſo wem 
be convinc'd of the falſhood of ſome things whid 
we took before for truths, and of the truth if 
other things which we look'd upon before as fall 
and abſurd, or elſe we. ſhould not have it in ori 
| | Poet 
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 becutWWMWower to become wiſer. Secondly, becauſe the acts 
attendee our underſtanding do very much influence the 
rin. in; which as it follows the other neceſſarily in 
as units practical dictates as to this or that particu- 
impuf er action, ſo it is very apt to be inclin'd and de- 
hour. rmined by the general thoughts and ſentiments 
le tow ; f the other, whoſe immediate lig:t is its rule, 
rden whoſe general notions ars its bynſs. And there- 
The ſu re it cannot be imagin'd that that Fart of the 
y of ind ſhould be wholly at our liberty, and unre- 
in imme 


raind by any law, upon which our practice fo 
uch depends. JESS 9 

15. Having thus clear'd the way by the proof of 
Wis preparatory poſition, that we are under obli- 
tion as to the acts of the underſtanding in gene- 


1 


BE. I may now proceed to confider, that our 


r net 
d if th 3; 
as tot 
tion wil 


the a pinion of our ſeives, is one of thoſe acts of the 
f obig Wndcritanding which are ſubjact to law; or in other 
e ms, that we arc not at our own liberty to en- 
abſolußß | 


| rain what opinions we pleaſe concerning our 
on as Eves, but that we ought to regulate them by ſome 
ery pal: dard. Now the general reaſon of this is, be- 
the aufe "ris of great moment and influence in relati- 
* Poneß to our practice, what opinion we entertain con- 
ie tha Eroing our ſelves. Indeed, there are many acts 
as tk che urderftanding which tho' originally free, 
in thiol Wt fall under no obligation by reaſon of the in- 
et then rerency of the matter ; as in things of pure and 
1 apa kcd ſpeculation. Theſe are the unforbidden trees 
hay BY tic garden; and here we may let. looſe the 


Eirs, and indulge our thoughts the full ſcope. 


— BY us there is no danger of hereſie in aſſerting or 
b ws BE "Ying the 47: ip0ges; nor is orthodoxy concern'd, 
trut Ci ether the moon be habitable. But although to 
As | - 


+ = iſtake a Rar be of no conſequence to the theoriſt 
in 4 its immur'd in his ſtudy, yet it may be to 
PO 1 | the 


$ 
'- a 
4 
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the pilot, that is to ſteer his courſe by it. They 
are other things which have a practical aſpect; a 
here tis not indifferent what we think, becauſe i. 
not indifferent what we do. Now among thek 
the opinion of our ſelves is to be reckon'd, x 
having a great influence upon our well or ill d. 
meaning our ſelves reſpectively; as will more ni 
nutely and particularly appear, when we come n 
the third and laſt place, to conſider the abſurditi 
and ill conſequences of tranſgreſſing the ſtandai 
preſcribed; and therefore I ſhall defer the farbe 
proſecution of it till then; and in the mean whit 
proceed to the ſecond obſervable, namely. 
That the ſtandard whereby we are to regulat 
our opinions concerning our ſelves, are thoſe et 
cellencies and perfections which we are realj 
endow'd with. Which is collected from theſe word 
according as God has dealt to every man the ith 
ſure of faith. © 5 
16. In the former part of the text there was 
deed a reſtraint laid upon our opinions concern 
our ſelves ; but it was general only, and inde fn 
But here the ground is meaſured out, and ti 
boundaries preciſely ſet. Mtiregy @issws, thats 
great ecliptick line, which is to bound the career 
our moſt forward and ſelf-indulging opinions. 
we keep within this compaſs, or motion is nah 
ral and regular, but if we ſlide never ſo little ht 
of it, *tis unnatural and portentous. Or to {palin 
with greater ſimplicity, he that judges of hin 
according to thoſe excellencies, whether mora ann 
intellectual, which he really has, does 921m 
(ages, think ſoberly ; and he that thing 
himſelf indow'd with any kind or degrees of ex: 
lence which really he has not, does v#9e5161 Ml 
3 46 peoreiv, think of himſelf more highly than "Wl 
| 8-3 
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. Tre 17. Here then are two things to be confidered. 
dect; wi Firſt, that we may proceed ſo far as this ſtandard, 
cauſe 1 And ſecondly, That we may not go beyond it. 

ng ther Firſt, that we may ee ſo far. 

cond, 2 18. The maſters of 5 mortification had 


ea be fairly interpreted in ſome expreſſions re- 
i ing to the myſtical death and annihilatian of 
. come Ne ſoul, fince the low and mean opinion we ought 


bſurdit pon many accounts to have of our ſelves, cannot 


— 
5 
3 


D 


ſtandulaſonably oblige us to be utterly inſenſible and 
le fant} conſcious of any excellency or perfection in our 
ves. For tho' it may, and oftentimes is, required 


an whie! s 
a man to think the truth, yet he can never be 


el der an obligation to be miſtaken. Beſides, tis 
thoſ: ard to conceive how any man (eſpecially one that 
re e ells much with himſelf, and heedfully reflects 
> won on the actings of his own mind) ſhould be maſter 


e Hany conſiderable excellency, and yet not be con- 
oous of it. And beſides, that very degree of at- 


e wanton, which is required, that a man ſhould not 
ncemi ink himſelf more accompliſh'd than indeed he is, 


nde fun ill alſo infallibly hinder him from thinking he is 
and us. Tis true indeed, Moſes knew not that his 
+h at's ce ſhone, after he had been converſing with God 
carcer In the mount. He ſaw not the glory that ſtream'd 
ions, om him; and might well wonder what it was 
is nul hat made him ſo dreadful to the people. But tis 


Wot ſo with the ſoul, whoſe reflective faculty will 


little li 

to ſpeſ ot fail to give her information of her moſt retir'd 
1 3 . „ . 

f hin nd reſery'd accompliſhments. is not with the 


moral eſſer, as with the greater world, where whole tracts 
TL nd regions (and thoſe ſome of the beſt too) lye 
at thulf ndiſcover'd. No, man cannot be ſuch a ſtranger 
of ex his own perfeCtions, ſuch an America, to himſelf. 
ML. wv who can know the things of a man, if not the 
than it of man which is in him: And accordingly, 
1 | | we 


| L 276 
we find, that the ignorance of our ſelves, vit 
which mankind has been hitherto ſo univerſally 
tax'd, runs quite in another chanel, and does ny 
conſiſt in over-Icoking any of thoſe endowmeny 
which we have; but in aſſuming to our ſelves thoſ 
which we have not. = 
19. I conteſs (were it poſſible) I ſhould thinkj 
adviſable for ſome perſons to be ignorant of ſone 
of their excellencies, and like the ſun, not to n. 
flect home to their own ſphere of light : Not tha 
1 think it unlawful to be conſcious of ones on 
worth; but only I conſider, that ſome men han: 
not heads ſtrong enough to indure heights, and ty 
walk upon ſpires and pinnacles. But if they cu 
ſtand there without growing vertiginous, they neal 
not queſtion the lawfulneſs of the ſtation ; they 
are fill within the region of humility. Tor 'ti 
not every thinking well of ones ſelf, that is to be 
blamed ; but when there is more of opinion tha 
there is of worth, or when that worth is gloricd i 
as originally cur own, without regarding our de 
pendence upon God. Iwas this that was thi 
condemnation of the apoſtate Angel, not that he 
took a juſt complacency in the eminency of his {tz 
tion, but that he 3 arrogated to himſelt what 
was not his due, in that he ſaid, [ll aſcend int 
Heaven, T will exalt my throne above the ſtars 
Gd, Twill fit upon the fides of the north, I il 
aſcend above the heights of the clouds, [ Weill be lil 
the moſt High, Iſa. xiv. 13. Twas for this that ths 
Angel of death drew upon Hercd, not becauſe bt 
was pleaſed with the fineneſs and ſucceſs of bi 
oratory, but becauſe he was not ſo juſt to God © 
the people were to him, but lookt upon himſcli a 
the head-fountain of his own perfections, aud ö 
gave not God the glory, Acts xii. 23. ol 
| | 20. DU 
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„d. But now if we take care to proportion our 


timation of, and our complacencies in our ſelves 
o the meaſure of our endowments, and if we look 


ith 
erlall 
eS not 
ment 


> tho: dependent, but as derivative from the Father of 


ohts, From whom every good and penſect gift de- 
bini e, Jam. i. 17. and accordingly refer all to God's 


F ſone WG lory, and with the elders of the Revelations, take 
to re r our crowns from our heads, and caſt them at 
ot that ie foot of the throne, we have not only the ex- 
es ore s words of the text; but likewiſe, all the reaſon 
2 hai: Wh the world to warrrant the ſobriety of our opini- 
and to Ws. For, this is but to have a right and exact 
cy ca acrſtanding of ones ſelf, And way may not a 
y neel an be allowed to take a true eſtimate of him- 
; they if, as well as of another man? Or, why ſhould a 
bor an think an excellency leſs valuable, becauſe 


s to be 
on than 
ried In 
Cur de. 
„as the 
that he 


Wis in himſelf? The happineſs of God conſiſts in 
Wcing himſelf as he is; he reflects upon the beauty 
his eſſence, and rejoices with an infinite com- 
Wacency. Now certainly, that wherein conſiſts 
e happineſs of the creator, car not be a ſin in 
Wc creature. | Befides, I would fain know why a 


his itz an may not as lawfully think well of himſelf 
1t wa Won the ſcore of his real worth, as deſire that 
ud um hers {ſhould think well of him for the ſame rea- 
ſtars (Wr ? And that he may do the latter, is confeſſed 


Jail 
Le likt 
hat the 
auſe be 
Of bis 
God ay 
Hſolf a 

and 1 


well by the practice, as by the common ſuffrage 


cod reputation which Solomon Ciys, is rather to be 
We: ian great riches, Prov. xxii. I. and of which 
We belt and wiſeſt mea of all ages, had ever ſuch 
ender, ſuch a ſenſible regard? Nay, 'tis look'd 
gon as a very commendable thing to. be ſo alfect- 
and the contrary is cenſured as the mark of a 
viute and unmoraliz'd temper. Only there is 


mankind. For otherwiſe what becomes of that 


on thoſe very endowments not as 2 and 


4 
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a ei 7% v ] to be obſerv'd in this as yy 
as in the former; and as as we are not to ſtretch gy 
our ſelves beyond our meaſure, 2 Cor. x. Iz. f 
muſt we take care with the great Apoſtle, not y 
give others occaſion to thin of us abou? that whit 
they ſee us to be, 2 Cor. xii. 6. Beſides, if we my 
not be allow'd to take the height of our own excel 
lencies, how ſhall we be able to give God thanksfy 
them? The elders muſt know they wear crowns, he 
fore they can uſe them as inſtruments of adoratia, 
and Herod mult be conſcious of the right genius 
his oratory, before he can give God the gl, 
Again, in the laſt place, if a man may not hay 
leave to take cognizance of his own deſerts, an 
to value himſelf accordingly, what will becomed 
that CueShorus dais d v 635 Oedv, whid 
the Apolite ſpeaks of, /e anſwer of a good conſciem 
towards God, 1 Pet. iii. 21. which is nothing el 
but a ſentence of approbation, which a man pal 
upon himſelf for the well managing of that tal 
of liberty which God has entruſted him with? Nu 
this is the reward of virtue, and therefore certain) 
not contrary to it. 

* 21. Neither is this ſelf-eſteem only the rewn 
of virtue but alſo the cauſe of it too; and conk 
quently tis not only allowable, but alſo high 
needful, that we ſhould think honourably of u 
ſelves. *Tis to be obſerv'd that moſt, if not i 
the ſins which men commit, proceed from wanti 


a due ſenſe of the dignity of their nature. 4 
conſequently, - a due reflection upon a mais on 


worth, muft needs be a ſtrong preſervative agai 


whatſoever would ſtain its glory. Shall ſuch au 
as Iflee? was the powerful confideration that bu 


sss 


1 * 
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up the ſinking ſpirits of Nehemiah. And tis on: Wl 
the capital precepts of Pythogoras's morale (i 


, P © 
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chaps one of the beſt too that was ever given to 
e world) ---------Tlay]ov 5 want aigyvee (Camry 
ove all things reverence thy ſelf. And 'twas the 
ving of another of the ſons of wiſdom, let nor 
e reverence of any man cauſe thee to ſin. Which it 
rtainly will do, unleſs we obſerve the former 
Wc, and reflect with due reverence upon our own 
rth and dignity. | 
22. From theſe conſiderations (not to urge any 
re) it ſeems to me very evident, that *tis not 
Wy lawful, but in ſome reſpects expedient, that 
ſhould not be altogether ignorant of thoſe per- 
tions which we are really endued with, that we 
be able to judge of our ſelves with the greater 
-come og :iCtneſs, and may alſo think our ſelves obliged 
„ wan cturn to the Father of lights, from whom every 
o nſcieuß od and perfect gift comes, a more full tribute of 
hing col: iſe, love, and obedience, as conſidering that to 
an pal om much is given, much ſhall of him be required, 
nat take > may then proceed ſo far as this D 
th? Nan 23. But ſecondly, we muſt not go beyond it. 
certauhr all beyond this is pride, or the Principle of it. 
ae, that turn'd the Angels out of Heaven, Adam 
ae rc of paradiſe, and levell'd the great King of 


nd con 


Pylon with the beaſts that periſh ; and which is, 


as well 
etch or 
. 13. f 
„ not w 
t which 
We mar 
n excel. 
1anksfy 
wns, be. 
oration, 
7enius( 
ze glon 
not han 
erts, aul 
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fo hight Wy ariſes from an intemperate opinion of our ſelves, 
bly of = dich conſiſts either in aſſuming to our ſelves any 
if not rechlency which we have not, or in over-rating 
m want 


dat we have. Tho! indeed in ſtrictneſs of notion, 


rc. M latter falls in with the former: For to over- 


0 it N * . 
nan s 0 what we have, is indeed to aſſume ſome degree 
ve agu good which we have not. Here then begins our 
ws raint, the reaſonableneſs of which will appear 
at buoſ; 


m the abſurdities and ill conſequences which at- 
d the tranſgreſſing of this ſtandard ; and which 
the third and laſt place, I come now to conſ + 


tis one 
orals ( 


_ peo 


> ap 
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24. I ſhall obſerve only the moſt notorious: 3 
* theſe I ſhall reduce to theſe three general head 
Firſt, That it unqualifies us for the performay 
of many duties. 2 
Secondly, 'That it _— us into many fins, 

And "Thirdly, That it fruſtrates all mctholy 
reformation. Of theſe very briefly. 

25. Firſt, An exceſſive opinion of our {th 
(and that is ſo which ſurpaſſes the meaſure of 
real worth) unqualifies us for the performaicq 
many duties; and that both in relation to 00 
out neighbour, and our ſelvcs. 

Firſt, In relation to God. . 

26. As folly leads to atheiſm, ſo does an on 
weaning opirion of our own wiſdom, or ary oh 
exceller cy, to profaneneſs. For as rhe fri | 
ſa din his heart, there is ne Ged, ſo it is ſaid in u 
ther place, that the 27 g eis ſo f round that He can 
act for hen, Plal. x. 4. Pride then is lrogetier! 
- conſiſtent with that ſubjection, honour 2nd ve 
ration which we owe to God. For how can 
ſubniit his paſtors to the authority of the di 
will, who has made a law of his own? Anda 
indiſpoſes us for all ative, ſo likewiſe for all » 
obedience ; for how can he ſuffer that with pative 
which he thinks he does not deſerve in iu; ice; 
how can he ſubmit with refig-ation to the ſeen 
unevenneſs of providential diſpenſations, the «qui 
lity of which becauſe he cannot diſcern, hc wh 
in horour to his own underſtanding deny? 
upon the ſame grourd, it unq̃ualiffes us {cr fall 
in many of the divine revelations. 1 or how e 
he captivate his underſtanding to myſteri s, W 
thinks it a diſhonour to own any, and is reſclvat 
believe no farther than he can comprehend : .M : 


Wis | 


band = — 
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2). Laſtly, it unqualifies us for gratitude to- 
ards God, and conſequently, puts a bar to all 
oſe good actions which we would otherwiſe per- 
m upon that principle. And by this it becomes 
Wmultiplied, a legion evil. For how can he ac- 
owledge an obligation paſſed upon him by God's 
ours, who calls them not by that name, but 
eems them as rewards and payments, and invert- 
g the proteſtation of the good Patriarch, Gen. xxii. 


thinks himſelf worthy of the greateſt of his 


ous 5 An 
| head, 


Forman 


y fins, 


Cthodg 


our {el 
ure of 
QUENG 
1 to O ercies. | . 
. Then Secondly, In relation to our neighour, 
1 nquali fies us for obedience to civil government. 
s an r how can he ſubmit to the wiſdom of his ſupe- 


ary ci 


7 ons of ſtate, who t:inks himſelf wiſer than a 
e ſenate, and diſputes even the ways of 
Wvidence ? Pride was ever obſerved to be the 
cher of faction and rebellion ; and accordingly 
Je makes it part of the character of the proud 
Wolticks, 20 deſpiſe dominions, and, ſpeak evil of 
ies. N 5 | 

. Again, It unqualifies us for thoſe acts of 
ice which conſiſt in the due obſervation of our 
phbour's merits, and a defcrence of external 


fort bt 
id in 20 
Fe car 
getber! 
and vert 
can! 
he din 
And 


all jy fi 


patio 
1. ice l pects proportiona ble to that obſervation. For 
c ſeeniſ can he be at leiſure to take notice of another's 
the cou th, who is ſo wholly taken up in the contem- 
„ he ui on of bis own ? Let the reputation of his beſt 
ny: eas (if it be poſſible for a proud man to have 
ſer fu be in never fo 1 Archimedes, 
howe i  overbuſie in admiring the creatures of his own 
ri s, , thoſe draughts and ideas which he has 
ech 4 of himſelf there, that he regards not the 
d? chat is about him. Or if he does, he is ſo far 
> 7. La *Ppcaring in their defence (as in juſtice he 


ought) 


rs, and pay an implicite deference to the occult 


* 
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| . that he rather rejoyces at their ſpots ay 

ceſſions to his own brightneſs. 

30. Again, It unqualifies us for the officy, 

humanity, and civil behaviour, and all king; 
homilitical virtue: For how can he treat thoſe yi 

any tolerable civility, whom he looks down uy 

as a whole ſpecies below him? 

31. Laſtly, It unqualifies us for gratitude tow 
our benefactors. For how can he think hin 
obliged by man, who counts God his debtor. 

32. Then thirdly, In relation to our ſelves, l 
is this grand ill conſequence of an immoden 
ſelf eſteem, that it unqualifies us not only 

higher attainments, but even for the very endz 
vours of improvements, and ſo cuts ſhort, y 
bedwarfs all our excellencies. Tis the obſerva 
of Cicero, that many would have arrived at willy 
if they, had not thought themſelves already ang 
.thither, The opinion of the proud man hai 
far got the ſtart of the real worth, that the lai 
will never overtake the former, 


N 


33. And as the immoderate eſteem of our {i 
unqualifies us for the performance of many duti 
ſo _—_ it alſo, in the ſecond place, betray wi 
many ins. | 3 
34. Firſt, Into all thoſe fins which are cont 
to the forementioned virtues reſpectively. Ant 
ſides them, into many more; ſuch as are preſum 
on and ſecurity, vexation and diſcontent, conta 
of others (tho' at the ſame time it oY 
theirs) anger and contention, malice and rev 
For the proud man is not content to be hb 
private — but quarrels with all othen! 
are not of his perſuaſion ; and with the ty 
Babylon, kindles a fire for thoſe who will nl 
down and worſhip the Image which he has 0 | 
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35. Neither does the leprofie ſtop here. But as 
betrays us into many fins, ſo in the third and 
ſt place (which is the moſt diſmal conſequence 
all) it fruſtrates all methods of reformation. 
od's judgments will but exaſperate and inrage 
im, becauſe he thinks he does not deſerve them; 
d his, mercies will not endear him, becauſe he 


ots as x 


 Oceyt 
| kinds, 
hoſe Wit 
OWN un 


de toni inks he does. Advice he thinks he does not 
k hind, and reproof he cannot bear. Beſides, he 
wy inks ſo well of himſelf already, that he wonders 
Ives, by 


hat you mean by adviſing him to become better; 


modem d therefore as he does not endeavour after * 


| Only þ thoſe excellencies which he thinks he has, ſo 
ry ene ither can he dream of mending thoſe faults which 
hort, _— thinks he is not guilty of: Thus is the man 
blerm al'd up to iniquity, and deeply lodg'd in the 
at wild ong holds of fn, where nothing that has a ſa- 
dy art tary influence can come nigh him. And in this 


an hay 


"- e reſembles the firſt precedents of his folly, who 
the lat 


om Angels transform'd themſelves into Devils, 
nd fell beyond the poſſibilities of recovery. 

36. Theſe are ſome of the fruits of this root of 
itterneſs; and tho' more might be named, yet 
deſe I think ſufficient to juſtifie this admonition of 
de Apoſtle to every man, 107 to think of himſelf 
ore highly than he ought to think ; but to think ſob- 


a 


our {lx 
ny dul 


ray ui 


re CONN 


. And YM according asGod hasdealt to every man the mea- 
preſuſ /e of faith. Let us then all endeavour to conform 
concur opinions concerning our ſelves to this ſtandard. 
. et us not ſtretch our ſelves beyond our natural 
d reg imenſions, but learn to entertain modeſt and ſober 
= oughts of our own excellencies and endowments, 
0 


nd mortifie our underſtandings as well as our ſen- 


C 1 Rt i ec, on Ss 


e thrüßggeire affections. And thus ſhall we compleat our 

vill nent exerciſe, by joyning the mortification of the 
_ irt to that of the fleſh, without which the great- __ 
; 5. 2" : | 


eſt 


Ca] 

eſt auſterities wherewith we can afflict the hat 
will not be ſuch a faſt as God has choſen, x; 
what will it avail to macerate the body, while 
3 part, the ſoul, remains unmortified? f 
humility of Moſes muſt conſpire with his furiyq 
faſting, to qualifie a man fr divine int=rcour\ 
to make him the joy of Angels, the friend of 
Thus then let us accompliſh the refinings of u 
ſouls, and fill up the meaſur2 of our mcrrificaty 
To which end, let us add this one farther conf 
deration to what has been already ſud, that hun 
lity, in the judgment cven of the High and Ly 
One that inhabits eternity, is a virtue of ſuch ore 
excellency, and fingular advantage to the hari 
neſs of mankind, that our bleſſed Saviour cat 
down from Heaven to teach it; that his whole! 
was one continued exerciſe of it, and that heh 
dignified it with the firſt place among his bei 
tudes. Let us then, as rgany as profeſs the ri 
gion of the humble and crucify'd Jeſus, make! 
our ſtrict care, that we neglect not this his ore 
commandment, nor omit to copy out this priveiſt 
line, this main ſtroke of the pattern he has ſet uM 
Eſpecially let us of this place, who are ſet 5 
the greater lights of the firmament, and wi 
profeſiion and buſineſs is to contemplate truth, al 
to think of things as God made them in numde, 
weight and meaſure, labour in the firſt placed 
take juſt and true meaſures of our ſelves, that ul 
knowledge puff us not up, nor our height becom 
our ruin. 
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nflerations upon the nature of 
fin ; accommodated to the ends 
oth of ſpeculation and practice. 


ie PF 
catic | | 

Y 353533 

nat hunt i | | 
ind Lhe diviſion of ſin into material and fore 
uch g „/; and of the realit) and neceſſity of 
ug 4. ſtinction. 

Our can | 


Whole k . To make this our diſcourſe about fin more 


vr Wo clcar and diſtinct, before we enter upon 
1 wre, twill be requifite to premiſe ſomething 
Dee eraing the double acceptatioa of the word. 


= W nothing can be defined, before it be diſtin- 


' 0 "cd. 
 PrIticiſi A, 


__ | obſerve therefore, that ſin may be conſidered | 
t ama abſtractedl „for the bare act of obliquity; 
nd wy | peretely, with ſuch a ſpecial dependence of it 
th, off the will, as renders the agent guilty or ob- 


numbers to puniſhment. I fay, with ſuch a ſpecial 
F placenl ndence of it upon the will ; for not every de- 
P Wcnce of an action upon the will, is ſufficient 
e eit imputable, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
bormer of rheſe, by thoſe that diſtinguiſh more 
is called tranſgreſſio voluntatis; the latter, 
c/o voluntaria; or according to the more 
n diſtinction, the former is the material; the 
de formal part of fin. 
F 3. This 
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3. This diſtinction is both real and neceſſ 
F ſt. It is real: And that becauſe the things 
ſtinguiſh'd are plainly diſtinct. The act of fn; 
one thing, and that ſpecial dependence of it u 
the will, that renders him that commits it | 
countable for it, is another thing. As mayy 
pear, Firſt, from the different notions and concy 
tions that we have of theſe things, whenever wech 
ſider them, or diſcourſe about them. And ſecondh 
From the ſeparability, and even actual ſeparati 
of one of theſe from the other. For *tis Plain tiy 
nothing can be ſeparated from it ſelf. And ther 
fore, tho' wherever there is diſtinction, there is 
always ſeparation, yet wherever there is ſcparati 
there muſt of neceſſity be a true diſtinction. 
now this is the caſe here. For the material yu 
of fin, may actually exiſt without the formal. Tit 
is, there may be an act of obliquity, or an in 
gular act, without any guilt deriv'd upon the agen 
or to ſpeak more ſtrictly, without that ſpeciald 
endence of the act upon the will, which is 
Ratio of that guilt. This is evident init 
caſe of fools and mad men, who may do a or 
many things materially evil, or evil in themſcln 
which are not formally ſo, or evil to them. 
4. And as this diflinction is real, ſo alſo i 
very uſeful and neceſſary. Firſt, In the notion, 
revent ambiguities and fallacies, that might anal 
Hom the uſe of the word [ſin.] As when St. 7 
ſays, He that commits ſin is of the Devil, John ii 
certainly twould be a fallacy to argue hence, til 
every mere act of obliquity is diabolical, beci 
a fin; fince not material but formal fin, was tl 
thing intended in St. 2 propoſition. Not tit 
all formal fin argues him that commits it to be 
the Devil, but that no other does ſo but what 
ſuch, 18 5. Second 


FH 
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neceſl;n$. Secondly, In the thing, for the honour and 
things (fGſflication of the divine attributes. Particularly, 
t of in WS the damning of infants merely for the cor- 
fit uu tion of nature, commonly call'd original fin; 
its it eing repugnant to the meaſures of juſtice, and 
may i dictates of common ſenſe, that the bare doing 
d cone rregular act, or the bare having an irregular 
er wech Wh ſhould be puniſhable with eternal dam 
ſecond;MiWGon ; as it mult be, if every dependence of an 
para on upon the will, be enough to render it im- 
plain Able; that is, if every material be allo a for- 


nd ther 


ere 18 nf 


in. This, I ſay, would be very unjuſt, becauſe 


irregular acts are no more a man's own, than 


para e committed by another man. 

on. - . But it is certain, that God does not proceed 
rial uch meaſures; as may be gathered from the 
nal. I nomp of his ſevereſt diſpenſation, the law. For 


"nt ini 


r an inn he forbad murther with ſuch ſtrictneſs and ſe- 
he agen ry, as to order the murtherer to be taken from 
pecial altar, and put to death; yet he provided cities 
ich iz efuge for the ſecurity of thoſe, who ignorant- 


| E had ſhed human blood, Deut. xix. 


o a fu ich may be alſo added as a farther confirma- 
emeln chat every dependence of an irregular act up- 
.be vill, is not ſuch as derives guilt upon the 
alſo Mer; and conſquently, that there is a real di- 
10t100, tion between material and formal fin. 

ight al : Note alſo, that this diſtinction of material 
St. Fl a formal may be applied to good as well as to 
ohn actions, ſome of which are only materially, 
ce, others alſo formally good, fo as to denomi- 
„ becaſh bim good or virtuous that does them. And 
Was tl t by the latter term of this diſtinction, vis. 
Not ti a, we may underſtand alſo the manner and 
t to bel Il mſtances of an action, with the motives and 
t what of doing it, as well as that ſpecial depen- 
Second . dence 
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dence of it upon the will, as renders it imputzly 
to the doer. And that this diſtinction tlius c 
ſider'd will be of great uſe towards the clearing a 
compoſing a controverſy, which without it wilh 
much eaſier diſputed, than decided. And tha 
the great queſtion concerning the good aGlin 
done by Heathens, whether they were propeth 
virtues, or only a kind of well-favour'd fins, ſj; 
aida peccata, as ſome have thought fit to callthen 
To which it may now be diſtinctly anſwer'd, th 
no doubt but that many of their actions were m 
ly good, if by good you mean materially good, x 
being for the ſubſtance of them conformable 1 
right reaſon. But if by good you mean formal 
good, ſo it ſeems molt reaſonable to think th 
or the generality at leaſt they were nor, as 
being done in a right manner, from due motive 
and for a right end, c. Put whether there bes 
abſolute neceſſity that it ſhould be ſo, or whetbe 
ae facto it always was ſo, is another queliion, Th 
inſtance of the Canaanitih woman, whoſe taith wii 
Lord ſo commended (Mat. xv.) deſerves heret 
be confider'd, as alſo the note ot a learned perl 
upon it, Dr. hizby. Whence we may learn, thi 
the faith of Gentiles is not only pleaſing to Cal 
but ſometimes more excellent than that of thai 
to whom the promiſes belong; vis. when upon 
lefler motive it bein ſorth equal fruits. Andi 
this J expreſs my ſel | 


| 


a little more warily and ju 
ly than 1 did formerly concerning the ſame matt 
in the preface to the tranſlation ot H erccles ; when 
in (as being a childiſh work, written whe I w 
young) there are ſeveral crude and faulty paſlag 
and ſuch as ſtand not with the approbation of oi 
now riper judgment. Particularly, where tis 
gued againit the ncceſlity of acting out of an 

tent 


„„ 

and conſequently, muſt alſo conſiſt of its matt 
and form. But when ſin is conſidered according 
to its full latitude, then the whole irregular a 
ſubſtance and obliquity goes for the material, i 
that ſpecial dependence of it upon the will whit 
derives guilt upon the agent, for the formal partd 
fin. And in this ſenſe I now conſider it, 
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| S E CT. II. 
A more particular and explicite con ſideratin 
of material ſin, and what it adds to the 
neral nature of evil. 


; A E TE R our diſtinction of fin into materi 
and formal, and our juſtification of th 
diſtinction, it follows, that in the next place, i 
give ſome more particular and explicit account 
the nature of material fin. That it is an irregult 
act in general, was intimated before; but to ſſ 
culate its nature more thoroughly, we muſt {i 
in a clearer light, and define what it is that malt 
an action irregular. And the account which 1 ſh 
give of this, I ſhall ground upon that definitio 
St. Fohn, who tells us, that Sin is a tranſere/l 
of the law. So that tranſgreſſion of the law, 
the irregularity of an action, and is more explicit 
the material part of ſin. t 
2. Thus far in general. But now to make tra 
greſſion of the law fully adequate, and comme 
furate to material fin, f as to extend to all kill 
of it ; it concerns us in the next place to enqui 


what his here to be underſtood by [law] and vl 
44.4 8 mo 


a 


be right ſtating of this, will depend the whole 


3 matte | 33 
cord heor) of material ſin. | 
ular a0 5. By law therefore, in the firſt place, is to be 


derſtood that which is poſitive ; that is, any rule 
action preſcribed to us by God, confider'd only 
e Any action ſo preſcribed, be it o- 
erwiſe never ſo indifferent for the matter, puts 
the force of a law from the authority of the 
reſcriber ; and every tranſgreſſion of ſuch a rule 
fin. TD 
4. But the tranſgreſſion of law in this narrow 
nſe of the word, will not comprehend all the 
nds of material fin. For altho? pofitive law cre- 
es the firſt difference in ſome things, yet it does 
t in all. For had God never made any poſitive 
„yet the doing of ſome actions would have 
en fin ; nay, there was fin where there was no 


41al, af 
IM which 
il part 


U 


deratin 
0 then 


matefiſi¶ tive law, as may be probably collected from the 
a of thai! of 3 But where there is noc law, there 
place, o tranſgreſſion. There mult be therefore ſome 
.ccount Wer law, beſides poſitive law. | 


| irreguli . By law therefore, ſecondly, is to be under- 
ut to ed the law of reaſon, that candle of the Lord 
wut (rt lights every man that comes into the world 


nat mali is paſſage through it. There are two ways of 
ich | ulWfidering this. For firſt, by the law of reafon _ 
finition Wy de underſtood, that flock of practical princi- 
anſareſui which men bring with them into the world, as 
ne law, inally impreſſed upon their natures, according 
xplicite be hypotheſis of thoſe who are for innate no- 
Ws. For as the animal nature is not only ſup- 
1ake tu ed to be furniſh'd with ſenſe and perception, but 
| comma with certain connatural inſtincke and impreſ- 
o all bag, whereby animals are directed and inclined 
to enquinhlMEntible good. So for the better guardianſhip 


J and {ecurity of virtue, fome may be apt to ima- 
th 1 N | 


2 gine, 
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by 'tis directed and inclined to the good of the 


be underſtood certain practical concluſions or my 
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gine, chat God has furniſh' the rational naiyy 


not only with the faculty of reaſoning, but a 
with certain common principles and notions, where 


1 


men mean by the law of nature. 
6. Or elſe ſecondly, by the law of reaſon ny 


reaſorable life. And this perhaps is waat mo 


ral truths, which a man, either upon the firſt ; 
plication ef his mind to them, apprehends or pe; 
ceives, or by the due uſe of his rational powers, h 
thought and reflection, finds out or diſcovers, u 
on the conſideration of the nature of things, | 
ſhort, that practical ſentence which the mind git 
8 the fitneſs or unfitneſs of a thing tok 
one. 
7. If the law of reaſon be taken the firſt yy 


S wy A a ( . 


for principles of morality impreſſed upon the {a 
and brought with it into the world; beſides th 1 
unphiloſophicalneſs, and indeed unintelligibility i 
the ſuppoſition of any ſuch original imprefio 
there is this farther inconvenience in it, that th 


will be but another branch of poſitive law. I 
this inward impreſſion will be as much a dim 
revelation as outward ſcripture ; and neither 
theſe can be the ultimate reaſon into which ti 
morality of our actions is to be reſolv'd. 

8. But if the law of reaſon be taken the lat 
way, for that ſentence which the mind gives up 
either an intellectual view, or a rational conſid 
tion of things, concerning what is reaſonable 
fit to be done, this will of neceſſity lead us hip 
er ; namely, to conſider that there are certain, 
tecedent, and independent aptneſſes or qualiticl 
things; with reſpe&t to which, they are fit to 
commanded or forbidden by the wiſe Governou 


| nal d LY - 

bu | q wth L 

Ws be world, in ſome poſitive law; whether that of 
Lo nternal, or external revelation, or both. 


9. We are therefore in the next place, to reſolve 
eſe antecedent aptneſſes of things, into their 
roper ground-z or to aſſign what that is which 


2At mal 


aſon m 3 
8 A P fit to be commanded, or forbid- 
 firlt ® 9 ich when we have done, we are advanced 
Is or pe 0 gh As 5 go; and have found out that ſu- 
wers, re and irreverſible law, which preſcribes 
DL, nealures to all the reſt, and is the laſt reaſon of 
ae N bod and evil. | ) 
LY alle 8 m * erefore which makes an action fit to 
ing to k enn, for bidden by the wiſe Governour 
+ world, can be nothing elſe in general, but 
firſt wa CO p Sen to promote, or hinder the 
the ua —_ ome certain end or other, which 
efides me en tt 3 en eg For all action being for 
gibig comes 2 . the end it ſelf; its aptneſs to 
Apres ſardiegable 15 2 _ e 
chat A So e leneſs or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome 
law. MN .. 78 1 in general. a Þ 
ee that” 
neither . Por Ras, wo nd abſolutely the beſt and great- 
which Guts, chere other is worthy of God. Now cer- 
Nera! Ge 1 e. better or greater, than the u- 
the lunch zs Te - of the whole ſyſtem of things; 
gives up W the utm * 7 po * be regarded, and proſecuted | 
confident beings, „both by God, and all other intel- 
ſonable 5 b 
48 wh . N e ariſes this firſt and great cano 
ertain, tion of the whatever naturally tends to the pro- 
q ualitico be 4 ona intereſt, is good, and apt 
re fit uche ae f — whatever naturally tends 
vernou Ml forbidden, 1 of the publick is evil, and apt to 
| 133 his is the great baſis of moralitv; 


b 
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the fix d and immutable ſtandard of good and evil, 
and the fundamental law of nature. 

13. And becauſe there are ſome actions in ſpecie 
which with relation to the preſent ſyſteme both of 
the material and intellectual world, have ſuch a2 
natural connexion with the furtherance or preju- 
dice of this great end ; therefore theſe by way of 
aſſum tion, under the two general propoſitions, are 

intrinſically and naturally good or bad; and are 
thereby differenc'd from thoſe that are made ſo 
only by arbitrary conſtitution. Though yet in one 
reſpect, theſe are arbitrary too, in as much as the 
depend upon ſuch a particular hypotheſis of the 
world which was it ſelf arbitrary ; and which if 
God ſhould at any time change, the relations of 
actions to the great end might change too ; that 
which now naturally makes for the common ad- 
vantage might as naturally make againſt it; and 


conſequently, that which is now good, might have 


been then evil. But ſtill the two great hinges of 
morality ſtand as fix'd and as unvariable, as the two 
| Poles ; whatever is naturally conducive to the 
commom intereſt, is good; and whatever has a 
contrary influence, is evil. Theſe are propefitions 
of eternal and unchangeable verity, and which God 


can no more cancel or diſannul, than he can deny 


himſelf. | ds 
14. So that now to analyze the immorality of 
any action into its laſt principles: If it be enqui- 
red, why ſuch an action is be avoided, the im- 
mediate anſwer is, becauſe tis fin ; if it be aſk'd,why 
tis ſin; the immediate anſwer is, becauſe tis forbid- 
den; if why forbidden, becauſe twas in it ſelf fit to 
be forbidden; if why fit, becauſe naturally apt to 
prejudice the common intereſt : If it be afk'd, why 
the natural aptneſs of a thing to prejudice the com- 
mon 
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mon intereſt, ſhould make it fit to be forbidden; 
the anſwer is, becauſe the common intereſt is a- 
bore all things to be regarded and proſecuted : If 
farther, a reaſon be demanded of this, there can no 


other be given, but becauſe tis the beſt and great- 


eſt end; and conſequently, is to be deſired and 
proſecuted, not for the ſake of any thing elſe, but 
purely for it ſelf. 

15. So that now the laſt law whereof ſin is a 
tranſgreſſion, is this great and ſupreme law con- 
cerning the proſecution of the common intereſt. 
And every fin is ſome way or other, directly or 
indirectly; a tranſgreſſion of this law. Thoſe a- 
gainſt any moral precept, directly; and thoſe a- 
gainſt a N merely poſitive, indirectly; be- 
cauſe tis for the common good, that the ſupreme 
authority be acknowledg'd and ſubmitted to; let 
the inſtance wherein obedience is required, be in it 
it never 10 ² ( 0 7 

16, If it be now objected, that according to theſe 


| meaſures there will be no difference between moral 


and phyfical evil, contrary to the common diſtincti- 
on between nalum tur pe, and malum noxium; the 
one as oppoſed to honum utile, and the other as 
«nope to Bonum honeſtum ; I anſwer, that I know 
of no good or evil, but of the end, and of the 
means. Good of the end, is what we call bonum 
jucundum; good of the means, is what we call utile. 
Evil of the end there is properly none; but that on- 
ly is evil, which is prejudicial to it. Indeed the 
old maſters of morality ſeem'd to diſcourſe of mo- 
ral good and evil as of abſolute natures; as of eſ- 
ſential rectitudes, and eſſential turpitudes. But 1 
think it greater accuracy to ſay, that moral good 
and evil are relative things; that honum honeſt um is 
one and the ſame with that which is truly ti le.; 

| O 4 | and 
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and that malum ture, is that which is naturally , forme 
gainſt the profit of the community. And herein 1 /, 7: 


aſſert no more than what the great maſter of fl 2: 
Latin pee ite eloquence, profeſſedly co bove t 
tends for in the third book of his Offices. Au now t 
therefore, inſtead of evading the objection, I free cial d. 
ly own its charge; and affirm, that there is lil guilt 
digerence between moral and phyfical evil, any forma 
therwiſe, than that phyſical evil extends to al tion, 
things in nature which ob{tru& happineſs ; where upon 
moral evil is appropriated to actions that do ſo. IM niſhn 
2. r 30275 Hg 7 nee £5 TENT * 1 9 auden 
enn = f 
. tt Jenn onie! 
7241 8 E CT. III. ane 6 e 
The ſecond part of the diſcourſe which big "> 8: 
treats of formal. ſin ; mith the requiſite 3s 
_ neceſſary to its conſtitution. - Where all ce 
5 Pts enquired, whether the nature of ſin VI is th: 
' poſitive or provative. on And 
1. E are now come to the ſecond part of ou ficient 
_ diſcourſe, where we are to treat of the nx reaſor 
ture of formal ſin, that is, of fin. conſider'd not and f 
abſtractedly for the mere act of obliquity, bu indee 
" concretely, with ſuch a, ſpecial dependence of it the w 
8 upon the will, as ſerves to render the agent guilty, . 5: 
f or obnoxious to puniſnment. 1 f 
by 2. And here, the firſt thing to be” obſerv'd is guilt 
that altho' materia! fin docs neither in its notion Proce 
E nor in its exiſtence, include formal finiz- yet forma Vat 9! 
* ſin (as taken for that ſpecial dependence of an ac: actor 
44 tion upon the will) does always. include the other Ip 5 


Tho there may be a tranſgreſſion of the law with: 
out formal ſin, yet the latter always ſuppoſes the 
ls * former; 
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ſl former ; and as St. ohn ſays, Whoſocver committerÞ 
%, tranſgreſſes alſo the law, 1 John iii. 4. 

2. But that which formal fin adds over and a- 
Ml bove to material, and under whoſe reſepect we are 
row to confider it, is the connotation of that ſpe- 
cial dependence of it upon the will, which derives 
ouilt upon the agent. So that for a definition of 
formal fin we may ſay, that it is an irregular ac- 
tion, or a tranſgreſſion of the law; {o depending 
upon the will, as to make the agent liable to pu- 
niſhment. This is in the phraſe of St. 77h, A ein 
auagTiav, to have fin, that is, ſo as to be account- 
able for it; for he ſpeaks of that fin waich upon 
confeſſion, God is faithful and juſt to forgive; and 
conſequently not of material, (for where there is 
no guilt, there can be no remiſſion) but of for- 
ii „ 

4. From this general notion of formal ſin, pro- 
ceed we to enquire, what that ſpecial dependence 
u that makes an irregular action formally a fan. 
And here 'tis in the firſt place ſuppoſed, that not 
every dependence of an action upon the will, is ſuf- 
ficient to make it imputable. And with very good 
reaſon. For otherwiſe, the actions of infants, fools 
and madmen, would be imputable ; for theſe (as 
indeed all actions) have ſome dependence upon 
the will ; at leaſt, as a phyſical principle. 

5. To be poſitive therefore, that an irregular ac- 
tion may ſo depend upon the will, as to derive 
vuilt upon the agent, tis neceflary firſt, that it 
jon proceed from the will as from a free principle; free 
nal not only in oppoſition to coaction, (for 8 all the 
a actions of the will are free) but in oppoſition to 
aer necefſity, or determination to one part of the con- 
tb tadiction. That is, 15 one word, tis neceſſary to 
the 7X 5 


* 
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the imputableneſs of an Action, that it be avoids. 
ble. To this purpoſe is that ſaying, Nemo pecca 
(that is formalirer )in eo quod vitare non poteſt: And 
great reaſon, for he that cannot avoid tranſpreflin 
the law, is not fo much as capable of being obl. 
ged by it; (becauſe no man can be obliged to wha 


is impoſſible) and if he be not obliged by it, cer 
tainly he cannot morally and formally break it, 
A thing which the patrons of phyſical predetermi- 
nation would do well to conſider. 

6. But when I make it neceffary to the imputs 
bleneſs of an action, that it be freely exerted, | 
would not be underſtood of an immediate freench, 
For certainly thoſe rooted and confirmed finner, 
who have by long uſe reduced themſelves under a 
neceſſity of ſinning, are never the more excuſable 
for the impotence they have contracted. If ther 


de liberty in the principle tis ſufficient. 


7. The next requiſite, and that which gives the 
laſt and finiſhing ſtroke to formal ſin, is, that i 
proceed from the will, ſufficiently inſtructed by the 
underſtanding. That is, to make a man fin formally, 
'tis requiſite that he has not only a power of + 
voiding that action which is a tranſgreſſion of the 
law; but that he alſo know it to be a tranſgrefiion 
of the law; at leaſt, that he be in a capacity foto 
do; that ſo he may be induced to exert that power. 


And 'tis alſo neceſſary, that he know that he com 


mits it; that is he muſt have, or at leaſt be ina 
capacity of having, both otitia juris, and notiti 


fat. 


8. The former of theſe depends upon that com- 


mon principle, that laws do not oblige till the) 


are publiſſi'd; according to that known maxim, 


 Leges conſtituuntur cum promelgantur; and that 


ether, Lrges qulæ conſtringuut ſomi nim vitas, ii. 
cl 
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24 3 ab omnibus debent. And the latter alſo de- 
pends upon the equity of the ſame principle, tho 
ſome what more remotely; for without this, the 
law with relation to that particular inſtance, cannot 
be ſaid to be properly known. For altho' I know 
ſuch à ſpecies of action (ſuppoſe adultery) to be a 
tranſgreſſion of the law, yet if I know not that by 
ſuch a particular inſtance I commit it, I cannot be 
ſaid to know, that this my action is a tranſgreſſion 
of the law; and conſequently, (ſuppoſing this my 
ignorance invincible) am wholly excuſable; as 
appears in the caſe of Abimelech, when he took 
Abraham's wife. Gen. xx. I 
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9. So that to the conſtitution of formal fin theſe 


mers . . 4 : e 3 

der zi two things are required; Firſt, That the tranſ- 

abe ereſſer have a power either immediately, or at 
leaſt in the principle, of not doing that aan 


there | | nar ace 
WHT which is a tran{greffron ; Secondly, That he either 
do or may know that act to be a tranſgreſſion of 


s the F | —_— 4p 
the law; and likewiſe, that he know when he com- 


14 | 

* mits it. To the committing of which every man 
rally, is tempted not by God, nor it may be always by 
of 2M the Devil; but by the ſenſual inclinations of his 
the own corrupt nature. Which inclinations are of 
MM themſelves rather a ſtate of temptation to fin, 
{ of than actual or formal fins. Then they become ſo 


when conſented to; whether it be as to the deſires 
themſelves, or as to the execution of them. And 
if the conſent to the latter be compleat, then is 
the fin in a moral eſtimation fully conſummated, 
whether the outward act follow or no. And thus 
om have I ſhewn the riſe, progreſs, and maturity of 
the fin ; J have preſented to view both the imperfect 
Kim ! embrio, and rhe full proportion'd and animated 
that monſter. All which I ſhall briefly compriſe in that 
i. compendious deſcription of St. James, Luſt when it 
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Hi concetv'd bringeth forth ſin; and fin. when it i; but the 


finiſhed, bringeth forth death, James i. 1 5. malice | 
o. There is one thing behind, relating to the Ml which | 
nature of fin; in common ; which 1 ſhall briefly to be Pp 
confider; and that is, whether its nature be poſitive ſome p 
or privative. For the clearer conſideration of which Ml or actio 
matter, we are to diſtinguiſh between fin abſtrad. randus! 
ly, and fin concretely taken; or in other words, privati 
between that action, which is ſinful, and the fin- make a 
fulneſs of that action. As for the action which is n it ſel: 
denominated ſinful, there is no doubt but that we MW; ſe,ar 
may ſafely allow that to be of a poſitive nature, as cf that 
being either ſome motion of the body, or ſome Mme co 
thought of the mind, which are phyſical realities, Whit wh 
But now as to the very finfulneſs of the action, Mconveni 
or fin as fin as they call it; this cannot, with the have th 
leave either of philoſophy or of religion, be main- Mcaſon « 


tain'd to be poſitive, upon the account of the in- 11. 
tolerable abſurdities that will follow upon that po- among 

ſition. Theſe two eſpecially; 1. That if fin as fin Myhich | 
were any thing poſitive and real in nature, then Npoſitive 
God would be the author of it. 2. That upon that ¶ the not 
fuppoſition -it would be good, and not evil, which the will 
would be a contradiction to ſuppoſe. Which things {Win the f 
being too abſurd to be admitted, and too inſepa- may be 
rable to be avoided, it is neceſſary that we ſay with ol jecti. 


he not 


plainly 
Zut if 


St. Anſtin,mali nulla natura eſt, ſed ami ſſio boni mali 
nomen accepit, that there is no ſuch thing as ay 
nature in evil, but that what we call evil is the loſs 


of good. De cv. dei. lib. 11. c. 9. Or as the ſchool- indecd 


Mich t 
tive a8 
Im of 


men a little more diſtinctly expreſs it, that evil is 

not poſiti ve, but privati ve: e not 

evil as concretely, but evil as abſtractly taken, or 

evil as evil. For we are not here confidering evil cond! 

at large, as it takes in the thing that is evil (in Ws 'tis | 

which reſpect indeed it includes ene ght t 
| | : put 


E 
but the very preciſe formality of evil as ſuch, or 
malice in the abſtract as it is ſometimes call'd, 
which by the conſent of the ſchools is well made 
to be privative; that is, to conſiſt in the want of 
ſome perfection due to, or convenient to a thing 
or action. Which matter is well expreſſed by Dis- 
randus in theſe words, formalis ratio mali eſt ratio 
privat iva, Lib. 2. Diſtinct. 3a. Qu. 2. only we muſt 
make a difference between that which is only evil 
init ſelf, and that which is evil to another, unaluin 
in ſe, and alum alteri, as it is in Suares. The evil 
of that which is evil in it ſelf, is the privation of 
ſme covenience to the thing it {elf ; the evil o 
that which is evil to another, is the pri vation of 
convenience of one thing to another. But they 
have this in common, that pri vation is the formal 
teaſon of them both. _ 
11. Againſt this, it was once to me an objection 
among other things, that even fins of omiſſion, 
which bid the faireit for privation, ſeem yer to be 
politive, becauſe their irregularity is not properly 
the not willing to do what ought to be doae, but 
the willing not to do it. But to this I now anſwer 
in the firſt place, that it is both. For the omiſſion 
may be confider'd either ex harte actus, or cx part? 
ecki. If it be ex parte actus, then the omiſſion is 
he not willing what ought to be will'd, which is 
plainly privative in the very notion of the thing. 
But if it be ex parte objecti, then the omiſſion is 
ndecd not the not willing, but the willing not; 
hich tho? privative as to the object, is yet poſi- 
tire as to the act, as poſitive in that reſpect as any 
In of commiſſion, is. -- But then to this I anſwer 
econdly, That tho“ fin of omiſſion in this ſenſe, 
is tis taken for a man's 8 8 05 not to do what 
ght to be done, docs include ſomething poſitive, 
Ul Ss 
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ſelf, which for the ſubſtantial and poſitive part o 


act, which beſpeaksa privation of ſome perfection 


fins of commiſſion. So that in ſhort, tho? the 30 
of fin be poſitive, yet that wh 
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vis. the act of the will ſo willing ; yet the formality 
of the fin does not lie there, that is in the act 


it is good, at leaſt indifferent; but in a certain de. 
fect > ge that act with relation to the undue. 
neſs of the object, vis. the not doing what ought 
to be done, otherwiſe call'd the obliquity of the 


which it ought to have; if not in it felf, yet à 
leaſt with relation to its object. That which i 
the object of it, being an undue one, as it is in 


hich is properly the 
fin of the act is always privative. 

12. From whence it will follow, that God mz 
be concern'd in all that is real and pofitive (fire: 
the fin lics not there) relating to the motions o 
our concupiſcence, without being the author of fin 
And that not only as to the evil determinations d 


our will, according to the doctrine of divine con fo 
courſe, as tis ſtared in the ſchools, which ſuppoſe / 
ſuch determinations as to the fubſtance of them T 
to depend upon the firſt cauſe as well as the ſecond; for 
but alſo as to our Tſenfations, even thoſe which in 
vicious men have in their unlawful indulgencie ſon 
For fince thoſe ſenſations are not in themſcins | } 
evil, as to the ſubſtance or phyfical entity of then 6 i 
as being poſitive modifications of the ſoul, or ti 27: 
ſoul it ſelf exiſting after a different manner; bi aer 
only in regard of the undueneſs, er want of rig of ; 


order in the circumitances wherewith they are at 
tended ; it is plain to any one that will conſider 
that there can he no abſurdity or inconvenience! 
ſuppoſing God to be the author of them. N. 
can this be ſeriouſly urg'd as an objection agaiiit 
God's being the author of our ſenſations that ſom! 

— 
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of them are inordinately applied, without great ig- 
norance of philoſophy, and of the true nature of 
things. But as to the other part, tho' it be no 
harm to ſuppoſe all that is poſitive in an evil action 
to depend upon God in the way of concourſe, be- 
cauſe God would not be then concern'd in the 
malice of the action; yet, (which may deſerve to 
be well confider'd) if God ſhould be the cauſe why 
the action ſuppoſed finful, ſhould be an action of 
ſuch a ſpecies, that is, if he ſhould determine the 
will to the action, as ſpecity'd by ſuch circumſtances 
of diſorder as make it unlawful, I ſee not then how 
he could be abſoly'd from being the author of fin. 


LOL e ee eee, eee 
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Corollaries deduced from the whole. The 


foulneſs and deformity of fin repreſeated. 
That it is the greateſt of evils. That no 


ole 


em, . . © 
of formal ſia can be in its ſelf venial. That 
bia in all probability vindicative juſtice is ef- 


Cie 


: ſential to God, hence deduced. The recon» 
Cle 


cling of eternal puniſbments with the di- 


hem | 
vine juſtice. That he who through) un- 
bu der ſtands, and aftually attends to the nature 
ng of ſin, cannot poſſuzly commit it. 


ſidet 
ce! 
N 
gain 
ſom 
9 


1 HA AVING thus tar carried on the, theory 
of fin, we may now fit down, and 
ake an eſtimate of its foulneſs and deformity. 
ind methinks I am affrighted at the uglineſs of 
be face which I have unmaſk'd ; and am _ to 
| | art 
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ſter. For however the magick of ſelf love me 
reconcile. men to their own faults, yet if we ſe 
to our ſelves; *rwill certainly appear according tg 


monſtrous thing, that can either be found or con. 
ceiv'd in nature. N 


up of a deform'd object, and of a fooliſh and ui. 


reaſonable choice, than which, what can be imasin' 


decorous, than for a creature to violate the com 
mands, and trample upon the authority of tha 
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ſtart back from the diſtorted and ill- boding mgy. 


the object at a more convenient diſtance from the 
eye, and conſider the nature of fin irreſpeQiveh 


the precedent meaſures, to be the moſt deform'{ 


2. For if we conſider it in the groſs, it is made 


more monſtrous and abſurd ? If we confider it as; 
violation of the poſitive law, what can be more in 


awful excellence to whom he owes his life, his 
motion, and his very being? If we conſider it a 
a violation of the law of reaſon, what can be mor 
monſtrous and unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againſt the vicarious power of God in his ſoul ; Ti 
refuſe to live according to that part of him, where 
by he is a man; to ſuffer the ferine and brut 
part to get the aſcendant over that which is rat 
onal and divine ; to refuſe to be govern'd by thode 
ſacred digeſis, which are the tranſcripts of the 
moral nature of God; and to act oa, the ve 
frame and contexture of his being, Laſtly, If wi 
conſider it as a tranſgreſſion againit that great and 
ſovereign law of png the common happl 
neſs, + 5 a monſtrous evil muſt that be which 
croſſes and oppoſes the beſt of ends, and which 
alſo propoſed by the beſt of beings ; that for tit 
intereſt of an inconfiderable part (commonly one 
felt) juſtles the gr: at wheel of ſociety our of it 
proper track; that by'purſuing a lefler, in prejudid 
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to a greater good, diſturbs the order of things, 
diflocates the frame, and untunes the harmony of 
de ume en TO ET 
z. We may alſo hence conclude, that fin is the 
greateſt evil that is, or that can poſſibly be. For 
it is contrarily oppoſed to the greateſt poſſible 
good; and conſequently, mult needs be the great- 
eſt evil. And beſides, tis that which in no caſe 
or juncture whatſoever, is to be committed; and 
there fore muſt be the greateſt evil; becauſe other- 
wiſe, it might happen to come into competition 
with a greater, and ſo commence eligible; which 
js contrary to the ſuppoſition. Moreover, the 
greatneſs of this evil above all. others, is 4 poſteriori, 
arther confirm'd from the greatneſs of the ſacri- 
fice required for its atonement. God could nor, 
or at leaſt, thought not fit to remit ir, without the 
ſhedding of blood; and that too, of the blood of 
od. So great a fool is he, ſo little does he con- 
ider, that makes à mock amn: 
4. Again, It may be hence collected, that no 
forma! fin can be in its own nature venial. For 
according to the former meaſures, every formal 
lin, tho' never ſo ſmall, is a fin againſt the great- 
eſt charity imaginable. For its againſt that charity, 
whereby Lought to promote the ends of God, and 
roſecute the great intereſt of the univerſe. And 
onſequently, cannot be in its own: nature venial, 
or pardonable without repentance. - : 2200 
5. Nay, may I not farther conclude according 
to the preceding meaſures, that 'tis very probable, 
hat no fin could have been pardon'd even with re- 
pentance, had there not been alſo fatisfaction made 
lor it; and that vindicative juſtice is eſſential to 
he nature. of God 3 For! when J conſider ſin, I find 
t ſo diametrically contrary to the en, 
WS | Q 


* 


- 


3 Leo | 
of God, and ſo deſtructive of that great end which 
he cannot but propoſe, that he mult needs hate i 
with an infinite hatred. But how he ſhould do ſo 
and yet not puniſh for it, is hard to underſtand. 

6. Upon theſe meaſures we may alſo find out: 
way of reconciling eternal puniſhments with diving 
juſtice. The great objection is, what proportiq 
is there between a tranſient act of fin, and eternal 
miſery ? And if there be none, how is it confifter 
with divine juſtice to inflict the one for the other! 
This has been a great difficulty. But now, if ye 
conſider fin as contrarily oppoſed to the greateſ 
{Rar good, the good of the univerſe ; and cop 

equently, as the greateſt poſſible evil, its demeri 
-will be ſuch, that we need not fear *twill be ore 
puniſh'd, even with eternal miſery. For if any mi f ora 
ſery is to be endured, rather . one fin to Herr. 
commited, tis alſo juſt that any may be, when it 
is committed. For the _ of both, depend 
upon ſin's being the greateſt evil. 

7. The laſt ee which I ſhall make iron 
the premiſes is this, that he who thoroughly under 
ſtands, and actually attends to the nature of fi 
cannot poſſibly commit it. For as long as he dos 
fo, he muſt look upon it as the greateſt evil, 6 
therwiſe he cannot be ſaid rightly to underſtand it 
And if he looks upon it as the greateſt evil, he cannd 
chuſe it; ſo long as he continues in that judy 
ment; becauſe the then chuſing it, would be tht 
chuſing of all that whereby it exceeds other evils 
gratis; which is the chuſing of evil as evil; whia 
is impoſſible. „ ˙ | 
8. Whoſoever therefore conſents to the cont 
miſſion of ſin, paſſes firſt a wrong judgment upo 
it, has the light of his underſtanding darkned, and 
intercepted'by a cloud of paſſion, loſes the ay 
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Con] 
onviction of ſin's being the greateſt evil, and ſo 
ommits it to avoid (as he then fooliſhly thinks) 
greater. So that the cauſe and origin of all fin, 
; ignorance, folly, and inadvertence : There is a 
alle propoſition in the underſtanding, before there 


hich 
ate it 
10 ſo 


Out 4 


vin any miſapplication in the will; and 'tis through 
rte ſwimming of the head that rhe feet flip, and 
ernaWoſe their Nation. And yet the finner is no way 


xcuſable for this his deception, becauſe 'tis the 
pnorance of that which he habitually knows, and 
e might have attended better; and twas his fault 
gat he did not. | = 

9. And *tis the recovering and awaking up into 
his conviction, that is the principle of repentance 
nd reformation of life. When a man by the aid 
grace and the uſe of due attention, reſumes his 
E judgment of fin's being the greateſſ 
vil; he then comes again to himſelf, forms new 
eſolutions never to commit it, and returns to the 
iſdom of the juſt. So great reaſon had the pſal- 
iſt to pray, O graut me underſtanding and I ſhall 


ve, Pſal. cxix. 


The PR AE R. 

My God, who art pure light, and in whom 
there is no darkneſs at all; who art pure 
ve, and hateſt nothing but fin, and hateſt that 
finitely ; give me an heart after thine own heart, 
at I may alſo abhor it without meaſure, and 
ithout end. Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
e thoſe two wondrous things of thy law, the 
eauty of holineſs, and the deformity of fin. In- 
pire me with that charity which ſeeketh not her 
wn, that I may ever propoſe and follow- that 
reat and excellent end which thou propoſeſt, that 
may ever adhere to that which is ſimply and ab- 
lutely beſt ; and never for any ſelf- advantage, 
| diſturb 
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moſt lovely. O let thy wiſdom dwell with me, te 
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2] : : | hurnin 
diſturb the order of thy creation. O let me neywHeceitft 


ſo far abuſe thoſe faculties thou haſt given me, py life. 
to thwart the deſigns of thy goodneſs and wiſdonlMliit In 
and to interrupt that harmony, wherein thou H erſtane 
delighteſt. Bur let all my deſigns be generoutis con 
unſelfiſh and fincere, ſo as chiefly to rejoice at Hat fit 


good of thy creation, at whoſe very material beau If none 


the morning ſtars ſang tcgether, and all the fin hy ſor 
of Ged ſhouted for icy. Holy Father, tis thy vH Go. 


that this thy great family ſhould be proſperous an 
happy, and the better part of it thy Angels, ſtridh 
conform to it; O let this zhy 41] be dome here dl 
earth as1it is in heaven; and grant that every mem 
ber of this great body, may fo ſtudy the good d 
the whole, that thou may'ſt once more review the 
works of thy hands; and with a fatherly comp|: 


en, 


cency, Fronounce them good. Grant this for I 
fake of him who gave his life for the happineſs i ne 
the world, thy Son Jeſs. Amen. lit 
G I'VE me wifdom that fitteth by thy Throne Ml. 
and re ject me not from among thy chiJerenWf** ( 
That wiſdom which was with thee from the be 
ginning ; which knoweth all thy works; and wa 
preſent when thou madeſt the world ; and knenfi 
what was acceptabie in thy ſight, and right in ti, . 
commandments. O {end her out of thy holy Heaven « | 


and from the throne of thy glory; that being pre 
ſent, ſhe may labour with me ? that I may knoy, 
and throughly conſider what an evil ir is to afiran 
thy authority, to break through the bounds which 
thou haſt - ſet, to rebel againſt the moſt exccllent 
and divine part of my nature, and to oppoſe that 
which thou lov'ſt, and which is of all things ths 


my loins be always girt, and this my light alway 
| burning, 
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Bing that I may never be deceiv'd through the 


ye eceitfulneſs of fin, nor ſeek death in the error of 
, Wy life. Thy words have I hid within my heart, 
on at! might not fin againſt thee ; O grant me un- 


ritanding and I fhalblive. Keep I beſeech thee, 
his coaviction (till freſh and fully awake in me, 
hat fin is the greateſt of all evils, that ſo the fear 
none may ever drive me to do the thing which 


ey foul hates. Confider and hear me, O Lord 
nig God, lighten my eyes that I ſleep not in death. 
ane, Aion. | N 1 
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"of IDEA of happineſs: Enqui- 
ring wherein the greateſt happi- 
is 0f | 8 


neſs attainable by man in this 
life does conſiſt. eh 8 | 
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biaggve warranted me to diſabey, you; yet, ſince 
den confiderable; part of that experimental know- 
> that age which I have of happineſs is owing to the 
's heielizht, which I take in your virtuous — endear- 
e, As triendſhip, I think itis but reaſonable I ſhould. 
Wah | . ; give 
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give you an idea of that, whereof you have gi Nurely 


me the poſſeſſion. jon ſu 
2. You deſire to know of me, wherein the grea lat re 
eſt happineſs attainable by man in this life, doe miſery 
conſiſt: And here, tho' I ſee my ſelf engaged in hen 
work already too difficult for me, yet I find it etap 
ceflary to enlarge it : For, fince the greateſt bayMcisfic 
pineſs, or (ſummmum bonum of this lite is a ſpeci ut ne 


of happineſs in general; and ſince it is called [orea 
eſt] not becauſe abſolutely perfect and compleat 
but inaſmuch as it comes neareſt to that which in 
deed is ſo, it will be neceſſary firſt to tate the ng 
tion of happineſs in general ; and then to define 
whetein that happineſs does conſiſt which is perf 
and compleat, before I can proceed to a reſolutia 
of your queſtion. 

3 dap in the moſt general ſenſe of the 
word, I underſtand nothing elſe but an enjoyment 
of any good. The leaſt degree of good has th: 
ſame proportion to the leaſt degree of happinch 
as the greateſt has to the greateſt ; and conſequent 
ly, as many ways as a man enjoys any good, { 
many ways he may be ſaid to be happy: Neither 
will the mixture of evil make him Fe his right 
to this title, unleſs it either equals the good he er 
joys, or exceeds it; and then indeed it does: But 
the reaſon is, becauſe in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, up 
on the whole account, the man enjoys no good i 
all: For if the good and the evil be equal bal. 
lanc'd, it muſt needs be indifferent to that mil 
either to be, or not to be, there being not tht 
leaſt grain of good to determine his choice: 8 
that he can no more be ſaid to be happy in that 
condition, than he could before he was born. And 
much leſs, if the evil exceeds the good : For thei 
he is not only not happy, but abſolutely * 

| pure!) 
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iveW@urcly miſerable ; for after an exact commenſura- 
jon ſuppoſed between the good and the evil, all 
kat remains over of the evil, is pure and fimple - 
niſery 5 which is the caſe of the damn'd: And 
yhen tis once come to this (whatſoever ſome mens 
etaphyſicks may perſuade them) I am very well 
tified, that 'tis better not to be, than to be. 
gut now on the other fide, if the good does ne- 
er ſo little outweigh the evil, that overplus of 
ood is as pure and unallay'd in its proportion, as 
there were no ſuch mixture at all; and conſe- 
8 poſſeſſion of it may properly be call'd 
appineſs. 10 1 be 
F I know the maſters of moral philoſophy do 
ot treat of happineſs in this latitude, neither is it 
t they ſhould : For their buſineſs being to point 
ut the ultimate end of human actions, it would 
e an impertinent thing for them, to give any o- 
her idea of happineſs than the higheſt : But how- 
rer, this does not hinder, but that the general 
dea of happineſs may be extended farther, even 
the fruition of any good whatſoever : Neither 
there any reaſon to find fault with the latitude 
this notion, ſince we acknowledge degrees even 
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em glory. ü 1 2 

Buß 5. in this general idea of happineſs, two things 
up e contain'd, one is ſome od; either real or ap- 
d atWMzrent, in the fruition of which; we are ſaid to be 
barg ſome meaſure happy. The other is the very fru- 
mau ion it felf. The 2 of theſe, is uſually called ob- 
theWctive happineſs; and the latter, formal. Which 
* ay of ſpeaking, ſeems to imply as if theſe were 
that 


vo ſorts of happineſs. And ſo Euſtachius a Saucto 
Paulo in this Fr icks, ſeems to divide happineſs in- 
theſe, as diſtinct ſpecies ; when ſpeaking of them, 
ande fays. ZBeatirndo duplex affignatur, altera o. 
jectiva, 


La) 


jqectiva, altera formalis. And again, de utroque 
tae" ee hs . J ge 
nere felicitatis in hoc tractatu diſſerimus. And a 
gain, auas diſputationes inſtituemus, priorem g 
priori ſpecie felicitatis, poſteriorem de poſterior 
c. But this ſeems to mè not ſo artificial; tor the 
are not indeed two ſorts of happineſs, but rathe 
two conſtituent parrs of the ſame, and ought, 
think to be wn rather the objective and the for 
mal part of happineſs, than objective and forma 
happineſs. Since they are not ſubjective parts, that 
carry the whole along with them, but as it were in. 
tegral, or rather eſſential parts, which jointly co 
cur to make up one and the ſame actual whole: 
Neither of them are ſufficient alone, but they arg 
both equally neceſſary. That the laſt of theſe is; 
neceſſary ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſon 
bly be made: For what would the greateſt goo 
imaginable ſignifie without fruition * And that the 
former is likewiſe neceflary, is no leſs certain: Fo 
how can there be ſuch a thing as fruition, without 
an object ? I grant, tis not at all neceflary that th 
object be a real ſubſtantial good ; if it appear ſo 
ſufficient. . 3 

6. From this diſtinction of real and apparen 
good, ſome may be apt to take occaſion to ditin 
ouiſh happineſs: likewiſe in two, ſorts, real and 
imaginary : But I believe upon a more narrow ſc 
tiny into the matter, twill be found, that all ha 
pineſs, according to its proportion, is equally rei, 
and that which they term imaginary, too well & 
ſerves the name; there being no ſuch thing in n 
ture: For let the object of it be never ſo phan 
taſtick, yet it muſt ſtill carry the ſemblance and 
appearance of good (otherwiſe it can neither moi 
the appetite nor pleaſe it, and confequently be ni 

ther an object of deſire nor of fruition ;) and ith 
| | | the 
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the happineſs muſt needs be real; becauſe the for- 


mality of the object, tho' *twere never ſo true and 
real a good, would notwithſtanding lie in the ap- 


i earance, not in the reality: Whether it be real 
er no, 1s purely accidental: For, ſince to be hap- 
ne e nothing elſe but to enjoy ſomething 


wy, can 
ch I defire, the object of my happineſs mult 
eds be enjoy'd under the ſame formality as tis 
jeſired. Now ſince tis deſired only as apparently 
good, it muſt needs pleaſe me when obtained un- 
ler the ſame notion. So that it matters not to 
he reality of my happineſs, whether the object of 
be really good, or only apprehended ſo; ſince 
it were never ſo real, it pleaſes only as apparent. 
he fool has his paradiſe as well as the wiſe man, 
d for the time is as happy in it; and a kind de- 
fon, will make a cloud as pleaſing as the Queen 
Heaven. And therefore I think it impoſſible, 
Ir man to think himſelf happy, and (during that 
erſuaſion) not really to be ſo. He enjoys the 
cature of his own fancy, worſhips the idol of his 
nagination; and the happieſt man upon carth 
des no more: For let the circumſtances of his life 
> what they will, 'tis his opinion only that mull 
ye the reliſh. Without this, Heaven it {elf would 
ford him no content, nor the viſion of God prove 
* atifick, Tis true, the man is ſeated at the 
ing-bead of happineſs, is ſurrounded with exccl- 
1 4 objects; but alas, it appears not ſo to him; 
is not at all affected with his condition, but like 

a, lies faſt in a dead ſleep in the midſt of pa- 


iſe. 
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ebe ſum of this argument is this; good is in 
mov . 110 i. 

eme tme manner the object of fruition, as 'tis of 


hre; and that is not as really good in its own 
ture, but as tis judged ſo by the underſte * 
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And conſequently, tho' it be only apparent it mult is cy. 
needs be as effectual to gratifie the appetite, as it Hand 
was at firſt to excite it during that appearance. $9 Mwhicl 
long at it keeps on its vizor, and impoſes upon they 
the underſtanding, what is wanting in the thing, is ſtate | 
hich 


made up by an obliging impoſture ; and ignorance 


becomes here the mother of happineſs, as well as Hou de 
of devotion : But if the man will dare to be wiſe anti). 
and too curioully examine the ſuperficial tinſel good, leaves 


um 1t 
roct, 


he undeceives himſelf to his own coſt ; and like 
Adu, adventuring to eat of the tree of kroy. 
ledge, ſees himſelf naked, and is aſhamed. And 
for this reaſon, I think it impoſſible for any man ig 


love to be flatter'd : *Tis true, he may delight to hen 
hear himſelf commended by thoſe who indeed do fic Ea 
flatter him; but the true reaſon of that is, becauſ Mo ratl 
he does not apprehend that to be flattery, which. 1 


r CONC 


ugh 


indeed is ſo ; but when he once throughly knony 
it, *tis impoſſible he ſhould be any longer delight 


ed with it. I ſhall conclude this point with this uſe. Mppoſe 
ful reflection, that ſince every man's happineſs de. ¶liloſo 
dect t 


pends wholly _— his own opinion, the founds 
tion upon which all envious men proceed, mul 
needs be cither falſe or very uncertain. Falſe, i 
they think that outward circumitances and {tate 
of life, are all the ingredients of happineſs ; bu 


ular c 
ht | 
Dncurr 
ratio 


uncertain however: For fince they meaſure tn, 
happineſs of other men by their own opinion, "| fram 
mere chance if they do not miſplace their cory; the © 
unleſs they were ſure the other perſon was of tie coulil 
like opinion with themſelves. And now what a 10. E 
vain irrational thing is it, to diſquiet our ſelves i migh 
to a diſlike of our own condition, merely becaulWiich, 
we miſtake another man's. | nes, 11 
8. Thus far of the notion of happineſs in gere that 
ral ; I nowprocecd to conſider that happineſs which, w. 


Þ 


FT 
18 vying val 0\0xAneC, ſound and entire, perfect 
and compleat. Concerning the general notion of 
which, all men, I ſuppoſe, are as much agreed, as 
they are in the idea of a triangle: That tis ſuch a 
ate than which a better cannot be conceiv'd : In 
which there is no evil you can fear, no good which 
ou defire and have not: That which fully and con- 
ſtantly ſatisfies the demand of every appetite, and 
ayes no poſſibility for a deſire of change; or te 


eim it up in that comprehenſive expreſſion of the 
w. oct, . . 
10 uod. ſis effe velis, nihilgue malis. 


hen you would always be what you are, and (as 
be Earl of Roſcommon very fignificantly renders it) 
lo rather nothing. | | 

9. This I 1 A is the utmoſt that can be ſaid, 


t conceiv'd of it; and leſs than this will not be 


ht rough. And thus far we are all agreed. For [ 
ale. ppoſe, the many various diſputes maintained by 
de- loſophers concerning happineſs, could not re- 
ia ect this general notion of it; but only the parti- 
nul lar cauſes or means whereby it 


ont be acquired. And I find Tx Lib.z.deFin 6 


ncurring with me in the ſame ob- 


duration, Ea eſt beara vita (ſays he) grerimrs 
tien nom 911 ſit ſed nde. The difficulty is not 


frame a conception of a perfectly happy ſtate 
the general, but to define in particular wherein 
coulilts, | f 

| 10. But before I undertake this province, I think 
might not be amiſs to remove one prejudice ; 
hich, becauſe it has gain'd upon my ſelf ſome- 
nes, in my melancholy retirements, I know not 
t that it may be incident to other men alſo. Ir is 
ls, whether after ſo many diſputes about, fo 
2 many 
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many reſtleſs endeavours after this tate of perfed 


happireſs, there be any ſuch thing or no. Wbe. J ped, 

ther it be not a mere idea, as imaginary as Tlaty ſlum 
commonwealth, as fictious as the groves of F1y/i, M1"s!s 

I confeſs, this ſuſpicion is enough to overcaſt one the v 

mind with black thoughts, damp ones devotion, bur p 

and as it were, clip the wings of the moſt aſpiring and te 

foul. And one is tempted to fall into it upon a enter 

ſerious reflection on the nature of fruition in the bapp 
1 ſeveral periods and circumſtances of human life. Pe. 
5 For I obſerv'd, according to my narrow experi- alide 
5 ence, that I never had in all my life, the ſame een! 
x: {4 thoughts of any good in the very time of enjoy- him | 
vo ing it, as I had before. I have known, when I have WM. II. 
bs promiſed my ſelf vaſt ſatisfactions, and my ima- n one 
ix _ has preſented me at a diſtance, with a" 
4 air landſkip of delight; yet when I drew nigh to liſtan 
$3 graſp the alluring happineſs, like the ſenſitive ff ch. 
8 lant, it contracted it ſelf at the touch, and poſſel 
ſhrink'd almoſt to nothing in the fruition. And Pb. 

tho' after the enjoyment is paſt, ir ſeems great «i oulc 

gain upon reflection, as it did before in expects dul 

tion, yet ſhould a platonical revolution make the i" ſh 

ſame circumſtances recur, I ſhould not think ſo. IHA at 

found *rwas ever with me, as with the traveller, to nhap 

whom the ground which is before him, and that hat a 

which he has left behind him, ſeems always more oyed 

curioſly embroider'd and delightſome, than that ]W*PP3 

which he ſtands upon. So that my happineſs, like E: - 

the rime wherein I thought to enjoy it, was always F< 

either paſt cr to come, never preſent. Methought ny 

I could often ſay upon a recolleQion, how hape 

was I at ſuch a time! Or when I was in expecta- et 

tion, how happy ſhall I be if I compaſs ſuch a de 18 

Gon! But ſcarce ever, I am ſo. I was pretty wel BW" ib! 

pleas'd methought, while I expected, while I ho- I fi 


ped, 


1374 
ped, till fruition jogg'd me out of my peeing 
ſlumber, and I knew it was but a dream. And this 
ſingle confideration is apt to make one, even in 
the very purſuit after happineſs, and full career of 
our paſſions, to {top ſhort on this fide of iruition ; 
and to chuſe rather with Moſes upon Mo1m-Nebo,to 
entertain our fancy with a remote pro'pett of the 
happy land, than to go and poſſeſs it and then re- 

ine. How then ſhall man be happy, when ſetting 
„aide all the croſſes of fortune, he will complain 
even of ſucceſs ; and fruition it {elf ſhall diſappoint 


0 him! ä * 
* 11. And this melancholy reflection, may breed 


in one a kind of ſuſpicion, that for ought we know 
t may be ſo in Heaven too. That altho' at this 
liſtance we may frame to our ſelves ſhining ideas 
of that bliſsful region; yet when we come to the 


* poſſeſſion of it, we ſhould not find that perfect 
\ 4 appineſs there which we expected, but that it 
could become always ſo as it is now, and that we 
qa. hould ſeek for Heaven, even in Heaven itſelf. That 
the Ne ſhould not fully acquieſce in our condition there, 


but at length affect a change. In favour of which 
nhappy Scepticiſm, it may be farther conſider d 
hat a great number of excellent beings, who en- 
oyed the very quinteſſence of bliſs, who were as 
appy as God and Heaven could make them, grew 


CY 


don uneafie and weary of their ſtate, and left 


appineſs was not perfect and compleat, becauſe 
therwiſe they would not have defired a change ; 
Ince that very defire is an imperfection. And if 


fa 
de- Nappineſs be not compleat in Heaven, ſure tis im- 
well ollible to be found any where elſe. 

ho- 12. Be fore therefore I proceed to define wherein 
ped, erfect happineſs does conſiſt, I think it neceſſary 


* to 


heir own habitation. Which argues, that their 
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to endeavour the removal of this ſcruple, which, E) 
like the flaming ſword, forbids entrance into Da. to 
radiſe. In order to which, I ſhall enquire into te mei 
true reaſon why theſe ſublunary good things, when ob}: 
enjoyed, do neither anſwer our expectations, ne © 
ſatisfie our appetites. Now this muſt proceed either & 
from the nature of fruition it ſelf, or from the im. | 

erfection of it, or from the object of it, or from ou Cf 
. I confeſs, did this defect proceed from the il r 
very nature of fruition (as is ſuppoſed in the c Ne. 
jection,) 'tis impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch ne 
thing as perfect e ere fince twould faint a N 
while enjoy'd, and expire in our embraces. Bu 0 
that it cannot preceed thence, I have this to offer, the 
becauſe fruition being nothing elſe but an applica ot 1 
tion, or union of the ſoul to ſome good or agree. *22 
able object, it is impoſſible that ſhould leſſen the e 
good enjoyed. Indeed it may leſſen our eſtims-if mite 
tion of it; but that is, becauſe we do not rightly er 


confider the nature of things, but promiſe our and 
ſelves infinite ſatisfactions in the enjoyment of f. fac 
nite objects. We look upon things through a talk ing 


glaſs; which magnifies the object at a diſtancy 


much beyond its juſt dimenſions. We repreſen (be 
our future enjoyments to our ſelves in ſuch fav ©) 
rable and partial ideas, as abſtract from them all the anc 
inconveniences and allays, which will really in ths the 
event accompany them; and if we thus over-rath m 
our felicities before-hand, *tis no wonder if the e 
balk our expectations in the fruition. But the Ar 
it mult be obſerved, that the fruition does not cauk i tn 
this deficiency in the object, but only diſcovertt dra 
We have a better inſight into the nature of thing <<< 

car at hand, than when we flood” afar off; ful 
and conſequently, diſcern thoſe defects and impet a 


ſections, which, like the qualities of an ill 1 
1 
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nich, + hid all the time of courtſhip, and now begin 
So I betray themſelves, when 'tis come to enjoy- 
be men. But this can never happen, but where the 
hen object is finite. An infinite object can never be 
nor overvalued ; and conſequently, cannot fruitrate our 
ther cxpectations. 1 
* 13. And as we are not to charge fruition with 
\ our WY 047 diſappointments, but our ſelves, (becauſe we 
the are acceſſory to our,own deluſion, by taking falſe 
„b. meaſures of things) ſo neither is the unſatisfacto- 
ſuch MY 1120's of any condition to be imputed to the na- 
TW WE of fruition it {elf ; but either to the imperfec- 
zul! tion of it, or to the finiteneſs of the object. Ler 
fer the object be never ſo perfect, yet if the fruition 
lice of it be in an imperfect meaſure, there will {till be 
rree- fl 100m for unſatisfactorineſs; as it appears in our 
the enjoyment of God in this life. Neither can a fi- 
in {WM nite object fully fſatisfie us, tho' we enjoy it ne- 
at ver ſo throughly. For ſince to a full ſatisfaction 
ou and acquieſcence of mind, tis required, that our 
£ f. faculties be always entertained, and we ever enjoy- 
falle ing : it is impoſlible a finite object ſhould afford 
anct this ſatisfaction, becauſe all the good that is in it 
eſent (being finite) is at length run over; and then the 
wol- enjoyment is at an end. The flower is ſuck'd dry, 
Uthe and we neceflarily deſire a change. Whenever 
n tie therefore our enjoyment proves unſatisfying, we 
rate may conclude, that either the object is finite, or 
they the fruiton imperfect. But then how came the 
then Angels to be diſſatisfy'd with their condition in 
caut the regions of light and immortality, when they 
er u drank freely of the fountain of life Rev. xxi. 6. pro- 
bing <<<ding out of the throne of God, with whom is 
off WM fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are plea- 
nper- {ures for evermore ? Here certainly, there is no 
tres, room either for the finiteneſs of the object, or the 
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imperfection of fruition. And therefore, their dil. 
ſatistaction can be imputed to no other cauſe 
than the nature of fruition in general, which is to 
leflen the good enjoyed, as was ſuppoſed in theo. 
jection. This I confeſs preſſes hard; and indeed] 
have but one way to extricate my ſelf from thi 
difficulty; and that is, by ſuppoſing a tate of pro 
bation in the Angels. That they did not imme. 
diately on their creation enjoy an infinite ob. 
ject, or if they did, yet that 'twas in an imperfe$ 
meaſure. For ſhould it be granted, that they were 


not, e 
take r 
paſlio! 
to rea 
of the 
alway 
ways 

there 
ok 
of pe 
As 


at firſt confirmed in bliſs, and compleatly happy Jurv1\ 
both in reſpe& of fruition and object, as we ſup w__ 
poſe they are now ; I cannot conceive it poflihle ru 
= 3 be diflatisfy'd with their condition, IP 
This being r AY TY i 
19 7 g repugnant to the idea of perfect happi 141 
14. Since then this diſſatisfaction mult be der-. I 
ved either from the imperfection of the fruition, PP 
or the finiteneſs of the object, and not from the jn th 
nature of fruition in the general, to infer the pol: thing 
ſibility of perfect happineſs, there needs no more 3 
to be ſuppoſed, than the exiſtence of a being fil 7 
fraught with infinite inexhauſtible good, and thit jc&ts, 
he is able to communicate to the full. There may * 


be then ſuch a thing as perfect happineſs. The 
poſſibility of which may alſo be Aber roved 4 5 
(tho' not explicated) from thoſe boundleſs def 397 
that immortal thirit every man has aſter it by r bf 
rure : Concerning which -I obſerve, That nothin! & 
does more conſtantly, more inſeparably cleave to 74 


our minds, than this defire of perfect and cot bs 
ſummated happineſs ; This is the moſt excellent i at 


tion 

end of all our endeavous, the great prize, the great age 

hope. This is the mark every man ſhoots at; and N har 
9 . . f , 

tho' we miſs our aim never ſo often, yet we wil ©" 

| not, 


Tour) 


not, cannot give over, but, like paſſionate lovers, 
take reſolution from a repulſe. 'The reſt of our 
'{Wpafions are much at our own diſpoſal, yield either 
ob. Jo reaſon or time; we either argue our ſelves out 
WW 0 them, or at leaſt out-live them. We are not 
+: always in love with pomp and grandeur, nor al- 
ways dazled with the glittering of riches ; and 
there is a ſeaſon when pleaſure ir ſelf (that is ſen- 
ob. able pleaſure) ſhall court in vain : But the deſire 
ſeg of perfect happineſs has no intervals, no viciſſi- 
be: tudes 3 it out-laſts the motion of the pulſe, and 
ſurvives the ruins of the grave. Many waters cannot 
4 quench it, neither can the floods drown it : And now 
be certainly, God would never have planted ſuch an 
on, Nardent, ſuch an importunate appetire in our Souls; 
. and as it were, interwoven it with our very natures, 
Pr. nadehe not been able to ſatisfie it. | 
I 15. come now to ſhew, wherein this perfect 
* happineſs does conſiſt concerning which, I affirm 
3 lin the firſt place, that it is not to be found in any 
ol thing we can enjoy in this life. The greateſt frui- 
ae nion we have of God here, is imperfect; and con- 


{1 quently unſatisfactory. And as for all other ob- 
chalets, they are finite; and conſequently, tho“ ne- 
mer io fully enjoyed, cannot afford us perfect ſ# 
The tisfaction. No, Man knoweth not the price there- 
ei neither 1s it to be ſoumd in the land of the 
Cres Hing. T he depth ſaith, it is not in me; and the 
= ſea ſaith, it is not in me, Job xxviii. The vanity 
hin ot the creature has been ſo copiouſly diſcourſed 
en upon, both by philoſophers and divines, and withal 
_ ſo obvious to every thinking man's experience, 
Went [that I need not here take an inventory of the crea- 
rear don, nor turn Eccleſiaſtes after Solomon. And be- 
41 ſides, have anticipated this argument in what J 
wil have ſaid concerning truition, I ſhall only add one 
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er two remarks concerning the objects of ſeculy 
happineſs, which are not ſo commonly inſiſted upon, 
to what has been there ſaid. The firſt is this, that the 
objects wherein men generally ſeek for happinek 
here, are not only finite in their nature, but al 
few in number. Indeed, could a man's life be f 
contrived, that he ſhould have a new pleaſure {il 
ready at hand aſſoon as he was grown weary 9 
the old, and every day enjoy a virgin delight; be 
might then perhaps, like Mr. Hobbs his notion, and 
for a while think himſelf happy in this continued 
ſucceſſion of new acquiſitions. But alas, nature 
does not treat us with this variety. The compak 
of our enjoyments is much ſhorter than that of 
our lives; and there is a periodical circulation d 
cur pleaſures, as well as f our blood. 


-—-Verſanmr ibidem atque inſumus uſque ; 
Nec ucva vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas.Luctet 


The enjoyments of our lives run in a perpetual 
round, like the months in the calendar, but with 


quicker revolution; we dance like faries in a cr 


cle, and our whole life is but a nauſeous tautology, 
We riſe like the Sun, and run the ſame courſe we 
did the day before; and to morrow is but the ſame 
over again: So that the greateſt favourite of tor 


tune, will have reaſon often enough to cry out 


with him in Seneca, Qucuuſatte cadem? But there \ 
ano: her grievance which contibutes to defeat our 
endeavours after perfect happineſs in the enjoy 
ment of this life; which is, that the objects where 
in we ſeek it, are not only finite and few; but that 
they commonly prove oecaſions of greater ſorrow to 


us, than ever they afforded us content. This may 


be made out ſeveral ways, as from the labour 6 
getting, the care of keeping, the fear of „ 
| | | Aud, 
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and the like topicks, commonly inſiſted on by o- 
thers ; but I wave theſe, and fix upon another ac- 
count leſs blown upon, and I think more material 
than any of the reſt. It is this, that altho' the 
object loſes that great appearance in thz fruition 
which it had in the expectation, yet after it is 
gone, it reſumes it again. Now we, when we la- 


ment the loſs, do not take our meaſures from that 


appearance which the object had in the enjoyment 
(as we ſhould do-to make our forrow not exceed 
our happineſs) but from that which it has in the 
reflection; and conſequently, we muſt needs be 
more miſerable in the loſs, than we were happy in 
the enjoyment. | 

16. From theſe, and the like confiderations, I 


think it will evidently appear, that this perfect 


; : i 
happineſs is not to bs found in any thing we can. 


enjoy in this life. Wherein then does it coofilt 3 
| anfwer poſitively, in the full and intire fruition 


| of God. He (as Plato ſpeaks) is «vey vat egy 
LI TRAGr, the proper and principle end of 
man, the center of our tendency, . the ark of our 


reſt. He is the object which alone can ſatisſie the 
appetite of the moſt capacious foul, and ſtand the 
tett of fruition to eternity. And to enjoy him ful- 
ly, is perfect felicity. This in general, is no more 
than what is deliver'd to us in ſcripture, and was. 
believ'd by many of the heathen philoſophers. Bur 
tac manner of this fruition requires a more parti- 
cular conſideration. Much is faid by the ſchool- 
men on this ſubject, whereof, in the firſt place, 
all give a ſhort and methodical account; and 


then fix upon the opinion which I beſt approve of. 


Ihe firſt thing that I obſerve, is, that 'tis general- 


ly agreed upon among them, that this fruition of 


God. conſiſis in ſome operation; and I think with 
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very good reaſon. For as by the objective part 
of ee happineſs, we underſtand that which i; 
beſt and laſt, and to which all other things are to 
be referr'd ; ſo by the formal part of it, muſt be 
underſtcod the beſt and laſt habitude of man to. 
ward that beſt object, fo that the happineſs ma 
both ways ſatisfie the appetite ; that is, as tis the 
beſt thing, and as tis the poſſeſſion, uſe, or frui 
tion of that beſt thing: Now this habitude, where 
by the beſt thing is perfectly poſſeſs'd, muſt needs 
be ſame operation; becauſe operation is the ulti. 
mate perfection of ever being. Which axiom muſ 
not be ſo underſtood, as if operation taken by it 
ſelf, were more perfect than the thing which tends 
to it ; but that eyery thing with its operation, i 
more perfect than without it. 

17. The next thing which I obſerve, is, that 'tis 
alſo farther agreed upon among them, that this 
operation wherein our fruition of God does confil, 
is an operation of the intellectual part, and not of 
the ſenſitive. And this I alſo take to be very re 
ſonable. Firſt, becauſe tis generally receiv'd, that 
the eflence of God cannot be the object of any d 
our ſenſes. But ſecondly, ſuppoſe it could, ye 
fince the operation, wherein our perfect happineſ 
does conſiſt, muſt be the perlecte l operation; and 
fince that of the intellectual part is more perfed 
than that of the ſenſitive; it follows, that the 6 
peratien whereby we enjoy God, muſt be that df 
the intellectual part only. And therefore fay 


Duns Scotus, in the 4 of the Sent. Diſtiuct. 49.9. 4 
Omnes tenentes beatitudinem conſiſtere in operatt 
one, concorditer tenent quod nou conſiftit niſi it 
operatione aliqua partis iutellectivæ, ut diſtinguiti 
contra partem ſenſitivam, quia ſola potentia im 
materialis foreſt per operationem ſuam att inges 


fer 
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n berfectum bonum in quo ſolo, ut in objecto, eft 
is Wl beatitudo. | | 

to 18. But now whereas the intellectual part of man 
ve (as 'tis oppoſed to the ſenfitive) is double, vis. 
o- Wl that of the underſtanding, and that of the will; 
ay this may lay a ground for a great queſtion, in 
he which act or operation of the mind the fruition of 
ui- WW God does conſiſt, whether in an act of the under- 
te. ſtanding, which is viſion ; or in an act of the will, 
6 which is love. And here not to ingage in the diſ- 


fi. putes concerning this matter between the T homiſts 
ult and Scoti ſts, I ſhall reſolve the perfect and beatifick 
it fruition of God, partly into viſion, and partly in- 
nds to love. Tho' perhaps viſion may be allow'd to 
„i be the radical and principal ingredient of our hap- 
pineſs, according to that of our Saviour Chriſt 
"is (which is the text upon which the great ſchool- di- 
this N vine builds) T His 7s life eternal, that they may know 
ft, hee the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt whom thou 
t of Bi Vaſt ſent. Which alſo ſeems to be countenanced by 
rex Wi that collect of our church, which ſays, i knowledge of 
that RW n ſtandeth our eternal life. Theſe are the two 


y of BW arms with which we embrace the divinity, and unite 
0 our ſouls to the fair one and the good. Theſe I 
ines 


conceive are both ſo eſſential to the perfect fruition 
of God, that the idea of it can by no means be 
maintained, if either of them be wanting. For 
ſince God is both ſupreme truth and infinite good- 
neſs, he cannot be entirely poſſeſs'd, but by the 
moſt clear knowledge, and the moſt ardent love. 
And beſides, ſince the ſoul is happy by her facul- 
ties, her happineſs muſt conſiſt in the moſt perfect 
operation of each faculty. For if happineſs did 
conſiſt formally in the ſole operation of the under- 
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7 in ſtanding, or in the ſole operation of the will, the 
gef man would not be compleatly, and in all reſpects 
get happy. 
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happy. For how is it poſſible a man ſhould be 
perfectly happy in loving the greateſt good, if he 
did not know it; or in knowing it, if he did not 
love it? And moreover, theſe two operations do ſo 
mutually tend to the promotion and conſervation 
of one another, that upon this depends the perpe- 
tuity and the conſtancy of our happineſs. Fo 
while the bleſſed do mwggowro wes wegownoy, face 
to face contemplate the ſupreme truth and infinite 
goodneſs, they cannot chuſe but love perpetually; 
and while they perpetually love, they cannot chuſe 
but perpetually contemplare. And in this mutual 
reciprocation of the actions of the ſoul, confiſts the 
perpetuity of Heaven, the circle of felicity. 

19. Beſides this way of reſolving our truition gf 
God into viſion and love, there is a famous opini- 
on ſaid to be broacht by Henricus Gandavenſis, who 
upon a {ſuppoſition that God could not be ſo ful 
enjoy'd as is required to perfect happineſs, only by 
the operations or powers of the ſoul; fancy 1 
certain illapſe whereby the divine eflence did tal 
in with, and as it were penetrate the eflence ot the 
blefled. Which opinion he endeavours to illuſtrate 
by this fimilitude : That as a piece of iron, red 
hot by reaſon of the illapſe of the fire into it, ap- 
pears all over like fire; ſo the ſouls of the bleſſed, 
by this illapſe of the divine eflence into them, 
ſhall be all over divine. 

20. I think he has ſcarce any followers in this 
opinion; nor do I well know whether he ever had 
a leader. For as for the old doctrine of the retut: 
on or reſorbition of ſouls into God, the great 
fountain of them, or as ſome perhaps would es 
prels it, into the auima mimdi, which in the ſtoick 
theology is the ſame with God himſelf, tho in 
Plato's, rather the production or. effect of God; 
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| happy ſouls who enjoy him ; and therefore I ſhall 


| determine nothing before the time. This only I 


| why we ſhould multiply difficulties without cauſe, I 


Bad. of Meſes : T beſecch thee ſhew me thy glory, 
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this ſtoical doctrine (for I know of no ſuch doctrine 
held by Plato) ſeems to be of a nature too different 
from this illapſe, to be reckon'd as the ſame opi- 
nion in another dreſs. But indeed there is a paſſage 
in Plotinus, which ſeems to border very much up- 
on this notion; where deſcribing the happineſs of 
the ſoul contemplating and enjoying God, he ex- 
preſſes it by its being one with him, and by joyn- 
ing centre to centre, % #5, wary xi]ew e 
(ve Jg. Enead. 6. Lib, 9. Cap. 10. Which oc- 
caſion'd his excellent commentator Ficinus, to 
call to mind that of St. Paul, He that is joyned 
unto the Lord, is one ſpirit. : 

21. That ſuch an intimate conjunction with God 
as is here deſcribed, is poſſible, ſeems to me not 
abſolutely incredible from the nature of the hypo- 
ſtatick union; but whether our fruition of God after 
this life ſhall conſiſt in it, none know but thoſe 


obſerve, that ſhould our fruition of God conſiſt in 
ſuch an union, or rather penetration of eſſences, 
that would not exclude, but rather infer thoſe ope- 
rations of viſion and love as neceſſary to fruition ; 
but on the other hand, there ſeems no ſuch ne- 
ceſſity of this union to the fruition, but that it 
may be conceiv'd entire without it. And therefore 


fee no reaſon. For my part, I ſhould think my 
felt ſufficiently happy in the clear viſion of my 
maker, nor ſhould I defire any thing beyond the 


xod. XXXIIl. 18. 
22. For what an infinite ſatisfaction, happineſs 
and delight it muſt needs be, to have a clear and 
intimate perception of that primitive and original 
| beauty, 
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beauty, e and harmony, whereof all that 
appears fair and excellent, either, to our ſenſes or 
underſtandings in this life, is but a faint imitation, 
a pale reflection! To {ee him who is the fountain 
of all being, 5 in himſelf the perfection, 

ut of all that is poſſible to 
be, the alpha and omega, the beginning and ending, 
the firſt and the laſt, which is, and which was, and 
evhich is to come, the Almighty | Rev. i. 8. To ſee 


him, of whom all nature is the image, of whom 


all the harmony, both of the viſible and inviſible 
world, is but the echo! To ſce him, who (as Plato 
divinely and magnificently expreſſes it) is Tay 
TEALY @ T8498 dvTH Kt) dur ? bury porondis 


07 7 


dei y. The immence ocean of beauty, which is it 


ſelf, by it ſelf, with it ſelf, uniform, always exiſting! 
This certainly will affect the ſoulwith all the pleaſing 
and raviſhing tranſports of love and deſire, joy 
and delight, wonder and amazement, together with 
a ſertled ac quieſcence and complacency of ſpirit; 
only leſs infinite than the lovelineſs that cauſes it, 
and the peculiar complacency of him who rejoyces 
in his own fulneſs, and the comprehenfions oi 
eternity. We ſee how ſtrangely our ſenſe of ſeeing 
is affected with the harmony of colours ; and our 
ſenſe of hearing, with the harmony of ſounds ; in. 
ſomuch, that ſome have been too weak for the 
enjoyment, and have been almoſt tranſported be- 
yond themſelves with the ſublimate of pleaſure, 
And if ſo, what then ſhall we think of the beatiſick 
viſion ; the pleaſure of which will ſo far tranſcend 
that of the other, as God, who is all over harmony 
and proportion, exceeds the ſweet melody of ſounds 
and colours; and the perception of the mind | 


more vigorous, quick and piercing, than that d 


the ſenſes ? This is perfect happineſs, this is the 
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tree of life which grows in the midſt of the para- 
diſe of God ; this is heaven, which while the 
learned diſpute about, the good only enjoy. But 
I ſhall not venture to ſoar any longer in theſe 
heights ; I find the æther too thin here to breath 
in long, and the brightneſs of the region flaſhes 
too ſtrong upon my tender ſenſe ; I ſhall therefore 
haſten to deſcend from the mount of God, leſt I 
grow giddy with ſpeculation, and loſe thoſe ſecrets 
which I have learnt there, the cabala of felicity. 
23. And now (Sir) I come to confider your 
queſtion, vis. Wherein the greateſt happineſs at- 
tainable by man in this life, does conſiſt. Con- 
cerning which, there is as great variety of opini- 
ons among philoſophers, as there is among geo- 
graphers, about the ſeat of paradiſe. The learned 


. Varro reckons up no leſs than 288 ſeveral opinions 
about it; and yet notwithſtanding the number of 


writers who have been ſo liberal of their thoughts 
upon this ſubje& to poſterity, they ſeem to have 
been in the dark in nothing more than in this; 
and (excepting only a few platoniſts, who placed 
man's greateſt end in the contemplation of truth) 
they ſeem to have undertaken nothing ſo unhap- 
ply, as when they eſſay'd to write of happineſs. 
he Some meaſure their happineſs by the high ride of 
be. cheir riches, as the Egyptians did the fertility of the 
re ear by the increaſe of the River Nile. Others 
"1 place it in the pleaſures of ſenſe : others in honour 
end greatneſs. But theſe and the like, were men 
on) of the common herd, low groveling ſouls, that 
nds either underſtood not the dignity of human na- 
ture, or elſe forgot that they were men. But there 
ere others of a diviner genius and ſublimer ſpirit. 

the Queis meliore luto finxit precordia Titan. 

tree | | Who 
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Who had a more generous blood running in the 
veins, which made them put a juſt value uy 
themiclvcs, and ſcorn to place their greateſt hay- 
Pineis in that which they ſhould bluſk to enjoy 
And thoſe were the Stoicks and the Peripatetick 
who both place the greateſt happineſs of this life in 
the actions of virtue, with this only difference, that 
whereas the former are contented with naked yir. 


tue, the latter require ſome other collateral thing 


to the farther accompliſhment of happineſs; ſuch 
as are health and firength of body, a competent 
livelihood, and the like. | 

24. And this opinion has been ſubſcribed to hy 
the hands of eminent moraliſts in all ages. And 
as it is venerable for its antiquity, ſo has it gain{ 
no {mall authority from the pen of a great modem 
writer, (Deſcartes) who reſolves the greateſt happi 
neſs of this life into the right uſe of the will; which 
conſiſts in this, that a man have a firm and con 
ſe, always to do that which he ſhal 
Judge to be beſt. 

25. I confeſs, the practice of virtue is a ver 
great inſtrument of happineſs; and that there is4 
great deal more true ſatisfaction and ſolid content 
to be found in a conſtant courſe of well-living, 
than in all the ſoft careſſes of the moſt ſtudiel 
. or the voluptuouſneſs of a Seraglio. An 
therefore, I have oftentimes been exceedingly pleas 
in the reading of a certain paſſage in that divine 
moraliſt Hierocles, where he tells you, that the vt 
tuous man lives much more pleaſantly than the v 
cious man. © For (ſays he) all pleaſure is tit 
© companion of action, it. has no ſubſiſtence ot i 
te own, but accompanies us in our doing ſuch and 
% ſuch things. Hence tis, that the worſer action 


« are accompanied with the meaner pleaſures, 1 
ee tha 
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that the good man does not only excel the wicked 
man in what is good, but has alſo the advantage 
© of him even in pleaſure, for whoſe ſake alone he 
« is wicked. For he that chuſes pleaſure with filthi- 
« neſs, altho' for a while he be ſweetly and deliciouſ- 
« ]y entertain'd ; yet at laſt, through the filthineſs 
annex d to his enjoyment, he is brought to a painful 
repentance. But now he that prefers virtue with 
„all her labours ahd difficulties, though at firſt 
for want of uſe it fits heavy upon him; yet by the 


and at laſt enjoys pure and unallay'd pleaſure 
with his virtue. So that of neceſſity, that lite 
is molt unhappy, which is moſt wicked; and 
that molt pleaſant, which is moſt virtuous. 

26. Now this I readily ſubmit to as a great 
truth, that the degrees of happineſs vary accord- 


that that life which is moſt virtuous, is moſt hap- 
py ; with reference to thoſe that are vicious or leſs 
virtuous, every degree of virtue having a propor- 
tionate degree of happineſs accompanying it; (which 
is all, I ſuppoſe, that excellent author intends.) 
But I do not think the moſt virtuous life ſo the 
moſt happy, but that it may become happier, un- 
leſs ſomething more be comprehended in the word 
(virtue) than the Stoicks, Peripateticks, and the 
generality of other moraliſts underſtand by it. For 
with them it ſignifies no more but only ſuch a firm 
4715, or habitude of the will to good, whereby we 
are conſtantly diſpoſed, notwithſtanding the con- 
trary tendency of our paſſions, to perform the 
neceſſary offices of life. This they call moral or 
civil virtue; and although this brings always ha 
pineſs enough with it to make amends for all the 
difficulties which attend the practice of it; Yet I 
| _—. 


5 en of good he alleviates the labour, 


ing to the degrees of virtue; and conſequently, 
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and the object of the latter, God himſelf. The 


_ contention, the latter of eaſe and ſerenity. The 


( 332 ] 
am not of opinion, that the greateſt happineſs at. 
tainable by man in this life, conſiſts in it. And 
ſo that it does not conſiſt in virtue, unleſs virtue 
be ſo largely underſtood, as to comprehend the 
contemplative and unitive way of religion, conſiſt 
ing in a devout meditation of God, and in afteh. 
onate unions and adherencies to him. And which 
therefore, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, we may 
call divine virtue, taking the denomination nt 
from the principle, as if it were wholly infuſed in. 
to us, and we wholly paſſive in it, but from the 
object; the object of the former being moral good, 


former is a ſtate of proficiency, the latter of per. 
fection. The former is a ſtate of difficulty and 


former is employ'd in maſtering the paſſions, and 
regulating the actions of common life, the latter 
in divine meditation, and the extaſies of ſeraphick 
love. He that has only the former, is like Moſes, 
with much difficulty climbing upto the holy mount; 
but he that has the latter, is like the ſame perſon 
converſing with God on the ſerene top of it, and 
ſhining with the rays of anticipated glory. So that 
this latter ſuppoſes the acquiſition of the former, 
and conſequently, has all the happineſs pertaining 
to the other, beſides what it adds of its own. 
This is the laſt ſtage of humane perfection, the 
utmoſt round of the ladder whereby we aſcend to 
Heaven ; one ſtep higher is glory. Here then wil 
I build my tabernacle, for it is good to be here, 
Here will I ſet up my pillar of reſt, here will I fx; 
for, why ſhould I travel on farther in purſuit of ary 
ater happineſs, fince man in this ſtation is but 4 


firtle lower than the Angels, one remove from 
Heaven? Here certainly is the greateſt happineſs 
28 


n 
23 well as perfection attainable by man in this ſtate 
of imperfection. For ſince that happineſs, which 


at. 


ma, abſolutely perfect and complete, conſiſts in the 
car and intimate viſion, and moſt ardent love of 
tec; hence we ought to take our meaſures, and 
fil 5 | tra) 

9. onclude that to be the greateſt happineſs attain- 
di. 


able in this ſtate, which is the greateſt participati- 
n of the other- And that can be nothing elſe 
ut the unitive way of religion, which conſiſts of 
he contemplation and love of God. I ſhall ſay 
omething of each of theſe ſeverally, and ſome- 
hing of the unitive way of religion, which is the 
eſult of both; and ſo ſhut up this diſcourſe. 
27. By contemplation in general (Iwwerz) we 
nderſtand an application of the underſtanding to 
ome truth. But herc in this place, we take the 
vord in a more peculiar ſenſe, as it ſignifies an 
abitual, attentive, ſteady application or conver- 
on of the ſpirit to God, and his divine perfecti- 
ns. Of this the maſters of myitick theology, 
ommonly make fifteen degrees. The firſt is in- 
ition of truth ; the ſecond is a retirement of all 
he vigour and ſtrength of the faculties into the 
nermoſt parts of the ſoul ; the third is ſpiritual 
lence ; the fourth is reſt ; the fifth is union; the 
Ixth is the hearing of the ſtill voice of God; the 
venth is ſpiritual ſlumber ; the eighth is extacy ; 
eninth is rapture ; the tenth is the corporeal ap- 
earance of Chriſt and the Saints; the eleventh is 
e imaginary appearance of the ſame ; the twelfth 
the intellectual viſion of God; the thirteenth is 
de viſion of God in obſcurity ; the fourteenth is 
admirable manifeſtation of God; the fifteenth 
but 2 , clear and intuitive viſion of him, ſuch as 
from. Auſtin and Tho. Aquinas attribute to St. Paul, 
inen den he was rapt up into the third Heaven. 2 
| 5 
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of them reckon ſeven degrees only, (viz.) taſte, the be 
defire, ſatiety, ebriety, ſecurity, tranquillity ; by 
— _ of the ſeventh (they ſay) is known only 
to God. | 


28. I ſhall not ſtand to examine the ſcale of this 


quent 
theſe 
have 


of (G0 


diviſion ; perhaps there may be a kind of a py- Nad ce 
thagorick ſuperſtition in the number. But this IN; v 
think I may affirm in general, that the ſoul! may 30. 
be wound up to a moſt ſtrange degree of abſlradi- Ms: re 
on, by a fitent and ſteady contemplation of God. pafl 
Plato defines contemplation to be av'os vai , ⁰˖⁰ͥ pre 
5 Ju ie d (He-, a ſolution, and a ſeparation rec 
of the ſoul from the body. And how far it may Mihe! 
be poſſible for a man by mere intention of thought, Womy: 
not only to withdraw the ſoul from all commerce irs. g 
with the ſenſes (which in part is a thing of com- ay t 
mon experience) but even really to ſeparate it ki: 
from the body, to untwiſt the ligaments of his pad] 
frame, and by degrees to reſolve himſelf into the Hlls u 
ſtate of the dead, I leave to be confider'd from magi 
what is reported concerning the abſtractions of ſt can! 
Duns Scots. The Jews expreſs the manner of the ſho the 
death of Moſes by oſculum oris Dei, calling it the Nfure 
kiſs of God's mouth; which perhaps may ſignife Wrjoy | 
that he breath'd out his ſoul by the mere ſtrength know 
and energy of contemplation, and expired in the N imſe 
embraces of his maker. A happy way of dying! Nut *: 
How ambitious ſhould I be of ſuch a conveyance, What f. 
were it practicable ? How paſſionately ſhould I join nnd kr 
with the church in the canticles : $1415 am vs nm cn: 
£1AnudTuor S ]/ Or dvr, Let him kiſs me with the rer { 
kiſſes of his mouth, Cant. 1. 2. | ll the 
29. But however this be determin'd, certain iti; Wake 


nd ex 
et : 
ay b 


that there are exceeding great meaſures of ab- 
ſtraction in contemplation ; ſo great, that ſome- 
times, whether a man be in the body, or wy 

| | | the 


— 

ie, Mike body, he himſelf can hardly tell. And conſe- 
ut Mquently, the ſou] in theſe præludiums of death, 
nly teſe neighbourhoods of ſeparation, muſt needs 
have brighter glimpſes, and more beatifick ideas 


his Wo! God, than in a fate void of theſe elevations; 
y- Wand conſequently, muſt love him with greater arden- 
s [cy ; Which is the next thing I am to conſider. 


zo. The love of God in general, may be con- 
di- adered either as it is purely intellectual, or as it is 


od. N paſſion. The firſt is, when the ſoul, upon an 
us; Nypprehenſion of God as a good, delectable, and 
ion Whorceable object, joyns her ſelf to him by the will. 
1ay WT he latter is, when the motion of the will is ac- 
bt, rom pany'd with a ſenſible commotion of the ſpi- 


its, and an eſtuation of the blood. Some perhaps 


may think, that 'tis not poſſible for a man to be 
it WiffeQted with this ſenſiti ve love of God, which is 
his WW: paſſion ; becauſe there is nothing in God which 
the als under our imagination; and conſequently (the 
om 


m2gination being the ee, of conveyance) 
t cannot be propagated from the intellectual part 
the ſenſitive: That none are capable of this ſen- 


the frre paſſionate love of God, but chriſtians, who 
if fn joy the myſtery of the incarnation, whereby they 
cth know God has condeſcended fo far as to cloath 
che Nimſelf with fleſh, and to become like one of us, 
ng! ut 'tis not the ſophiſtry of the cold logicians, 
ce, hat ſhall work me out of the belief of what [ feel 
join nd know, and rob me of the ſweeteſt entertain- 


nent of life, the paſſionate love of God. What- 
rer ſome men may pretend, who are ſtrangers to 
the affectionate heats of religion, and therefore 
ake their philoſophy a plea for their indevotion, 
nd extinguiſh all holy ardours with a ſyllogiſm ; 
et I am firmly perſuaded, that our love of God 
ay be not only paſſionate, but even n 
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ſo, and exceeding the love of women. *Tis an ex- 
perimental, and therefore undeniable truth, that 

aſſion is a great inſtrument of devotion ; and ac. 
cordingly we find, that men of the moſt warm and 
pathetick tempers and affectionate completions, 
( provided they have but confideration enough withal 
to fix upon the right object) prove the greateſt vo- 
taries in religion. And upon this account it is 
that to highten our love of God in our religious 
addreſſes, we endeavour to excite our paſſions by 
muſick, which would be to as little purpoſe as the 
fanatick thinks 'tis, if there were not ſuch a thing 
as the paſſionate love of God. But then as to the 
objection. I anſwer with the excellent Deſcartez, 
that altho' in God, who is the object of our love, 
we can imagine nothing, yet we can imagine that 
our love, which conſiſts in this, that we would 
unite our {elves to the object beloved, and conſider 
our ſelves as it were a part of it. And the ſole idea 
of this very conjunction, is enough to ſtir up a 
heat about the heart, and ſo kindle a very vehe- 
ment paſſion. To which I add, that altho' the 
beauty or amiableneſs of God, be not the ſame 
with that which we ſee in corporeal beings, and 
conſequently, cannot directly fall within the ſphere 
of the imagination ; yet it is ſomething analogous 
to it; and that very analogy is enough to excite 
a paſſion. And this I think ſufficient to warrant 
my general diviſion of the love of God into inter 
lectual and ſenſitive. | | | 


31. But there is a more peculiar acceptation of 


the love of God proper to this place. And it 
that which we call ſeraphick. By which I under. 
ſtand in ſhort, that love of God which is the effect 


of an intenſe contemplation of him. 'This differs 
not from the other in kind, but only in degree; 
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and that it does exceedingly, in as much as the 


thoughtful contemplative man (as I hinted before) 
has clearer n. and livelier impreſſions of 
the divine beauty, the lovely attributes and per- 
fection of God, than he whoſe ſoul is more deeply 
ſet in the fleſh, and lies groveling in the bottom 

of the dungeon. 

32. That the nature of this ſeraphick love may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall confider how many 


by WW degrees there may be in the love of God. And I 
he WM think the computation of Hellarmine, lib. 2. de mo- 
no vis, cap. 2: is accurate enough. He makes four. 
he The firſt is to love God proportionably to his love- 


eh Uneſs, that is, with an infinite love; and this de- 
ve, gree is peculiar to God himſelf, The ſecond is to 
hat love him, not proportionably to his lovelineſs, but 
uld o the utmoſt capacity of a creature; and this de- 
der {erce is peculiar to Saints and Angels in Heaven. 


dea The third is to love him nor proportionably to his 

a {Wovelineſs, nor to the utmoſt capacity of a creature, 
* ibſolutely conſider d; but to the utmoſt capacity 
the of a mortal creature in this life. And this (he ſays) 
me s proper to the religigus: Tne fourth is to love 
and Wim not proportionably to his lovelineſs, nor to 


he urmolt capacity of a creature, confider'd either 
abſolutely, or with reſpect to this life, but only ſo 
s to love es equally with him or above him. 
That is, not to do any thing contrary to the di- 
ine love. And this is abſolute indiſpenſable duty, 
cls than which will not qualifie us for the enjoy- 
ent of God hereafter. 


33. Now this ſeraphick love which we here diſ- 


nder: Nourſe of, agrees moſt to the third degree: When 

effect man, after many degrees of abſtraction from the 

itken nimal life, many a profound and ſteady medita- 

gree | on upon the excellencies of God, ſees ſuch a vaſt 
an j FJ 


'® 2 ocean 
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ocean of beauty and perfection in him, that he loves 
him to the utmoſt ſtretch of his power ; Vhen he ſir 
under his ſhadow with great delight, aud his fruit 
is faveet to his taſte, Cant. ii. 3. When he conſe 
crates and devotes himſelf wholly to him, and has 
no paſſion for inferior objects. When he is f. 
viſhed with the delights of his ſervice, and breathe 
out ſome of his ſoul to him in every prayer. When 
he is delighted with anthems of praiſe and adors- 
tion, more than with marrow and fatneſs, and 
feaſts upon Allelujaß. When he melts in a calen. 
ture of devotion, and his ſoul breakerh out with fer- 
vent diſire. Pal. cxix. When the one thing he de. 
lights in, is to converſe with God in the beauty df 
Holineſs ; and the one thing he defires, is to ſe 
him as he is in Heaven, This is ſeraphick love, 
and this with contemplation makes up that which 
the myſtick divincs ſtyle the unitive way of relig. 
on: It js called ſo, becauſe it unites us to God in 
the moſt excellent manner that we are capable «i 
in this life. By union here, I do not underſtand 
that which is local or preſential, becauſe I confider 
God as omnipreſent. Neither do I mean an unia 
of grace, (as they call it) whereby we are recop 
ciled to God; or an union of charity at large, 
whereof it is ſaid, He that develleth in love, duell 
in God, and God in him, 1 Jon iv. 16. The firſtd 
theſe being as common to the inanimate things, a 
to the he, extaly'd ſoul upon carth, And tix 
two laſt being common to all] good men, who it! 
decd love God, but yet want the excellency of con 
templation, and the myſtick union. That uni 
which conſiſts in the moſt intimate adheſion d 
the ſoul to God, by the moſt affective and vit 
operations of the will, upon a clear and illumin, 
ted ſenſe of his ſuperlative excellence, with a | 

1 | wy rel 
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reſt and acquieſcence in his infinite greatneſs and 
goodneſs. Here the happy ſoul repoſes her ſelf, 
and ſays, I is good to be here. Here ſhe dyes, and 
here ſhe lives; here ſhe loſes, and here ſhe finds 
her ſelf. And in this tate, as being a certain pre- 
ouſtation of glory, the greateſt happineſs of this 
life may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to conſiſt. Which 
fate is thus repreſented by the excellent 1 
Taylour : It is (ſays he) a prayer of quietneſs 
and filence, and a meditation extraordinary; a 
„ diſcourſe without variety; a viſion and intuition 
of divine excellencies; an immediate entry into 
* an orb of light, and a reſolution of all our facul- 
ties into ſweetneſs, affections, and ſtarings upon 
the divine beauty. And is carried on to extaſies, 
raptures, ſuſpenſions, elevations, abſtractions, and 
apprehenſions beatifical. Great Exemplar. p. Go. 
34. I make no doubt, but that many an honeſt, 
pious ſoul arrives to the heavenly Cauaam, who is 
not fed with this Manna in the wildernets. But 
though every one mult not expect theſe antepaſts 
of felicity that is virtuous, yet none elſe muſt, Pa- 
radiſe was never open but to a ſtate of innocence. 
But neither is that enough. No, this mount of 
God's preſence is fenced not only from the pro- 
fane, but alſo from the moderately virtuous. Tis 
the pon of angelical diſpoſitions, and the re- 
ward of eminent piety, and an excellent religion, 
to be admitted to thele divine repaſts, theſe Caſte 
of love, And here I place the greateſt happineſs 
attainable by man in this life, as being the near- 
elt approach to the ſtate of the bleſſed above, the 
outer court of Heaven, „ 

35. Theſe 0 laws my thoughts concerning hap- 
ineſs. I might have ipun them out into a greater 
ength, but I think a firtle plat of ground inick- 

Q 2 ; {owns 
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ſown, is better than a great field, which for the 
moſt part of it lies fallow. I have endeavour'd to 
deliver my notions with as much perſpicuity, and 
in as good method as I could, and ſo to anſwer 
all the ends of copiouſneſs, with the advantage of 
a ſhorter cut. If I appear fingular in any of my 
notions, you are not to aſcribe it altogether to an 
affectation of novelty ; but the reaſon may be, be- 
cauſe in the compoſing of this diſcourſe (part of 
which, I think, had its birth in a garden) I con- 
ſulted my own experimental notices of things, and 
private reflections as much, if not more than the 
writings of others. So that if ſometimes I happen 
to be in the road, and ſometimes in a way by my fa 
tis no wonder. I affect neither the one ror the other, 
but write as I think. Which as I do at othertimes, ſo 
more eſpecially when I ſubſcribe my ſelf, 


S T R, 


All-Sonls College, Yours moſt afſeRionately, 
Apr. 18. 1653. | ZN 


A Reſolution relating to a paſſage in tht 
foregoing Treatiſe. 
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; 5 i H E kind entertainment which you gave my 

Idea of Happineſs, does not only encourage, 
but oblige me to endeavour the ſatisfaction of that 
ſcruple, which the peruſal of it has occaſion d. 


2. Lou 


"Tt... 
2. You ſay you ſhould like my notion concern- 
ing the reality of that which is uſually call'd ima- 
ginary happineſs, that is, (as you well explain both 
your own and my meaning) that altho* the object 
may be an imaginary good, yet the happineſs which 
conſiſts in the fruition of that object, will not be 
tis impoſſible for a man to ſeem to himſelf to be 
fiſting in opinion. This notion, you ſay, you ſhould 
like rarely well, could you free your ſelf from one 
dificulty which it engages you upon; (vis.) That 


ſhall think himſelf as happy as another, or not ; 
if not, this muſt needs occafion envy or diſcon- 
tent ; but if one ſhall think himſelf as happy as 
another, then, according to my hypotheſis, that 
opinion is the meaſure of happineſs, twill follow, 
that he will already be ſo ; and this brings in equa- 
lity of happineſs, which you look upon (and I 
think juſtly too) as another abſurdity. 

3 I confeſs, Sir, this argument is 22 ſubtle 
and ſurprizing ; but I conceive the knots of it may 
be untied by this anſwer. Firſt, it may be juſtly 
queſtion'd, whether the firſt part of your dilemma 
be neceſſarily attended with the appendant abſur- 
dity. *Tis true indeed, not to think ones ſelf as 
happy as another, is the ſpring of envy or diſcon- 


be the genuine and conſtant effect of that conſide- 
ration, or whether it ought not rather to be aſcri- 
bed to the preſent infirmities and imperfections 
of human nature, may admit diſpute. Nay, I ra- 
ther think that ſo indeed it muſt be accounted for, 
and that ſuch a conſideration would not be produc- 


+ tive 


lat 


imaginary too, but real; and Ss, rf that 


happy, and ndt to be really fo, all happineſs con- 


hereafter, in the ſtate of glory, either one Saint 


tent, among men in this world ; but whether this 
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tive of ſuch an effect in Heaven, conſidering the 

perfect charity of the Saints, and their as perfed 

Emiſſion to the divine will. But in caſe this ab. 

ſurdity ſhould inſeparably cleave to che firſt part, 

then I might my ſelf to the latter, that in Heaven 

one Saint ſhall think himſelf as happy as another, 

Then, according to my own notion (ſay you) it will 

follow, that he is really ſo. No, I deny the con- 

ſequence, the invalidity of which will plainly ap- 

pear, by diſtinguiſhing the ambiguity of the heals 

For this expreſſion, one Saint thinks himſelf a; 

happy as another, may be taken in a double ſenſe; 

i either that he things himſelf as happy as he him- 

50 ſelf thinks that other; or, that he thinks himfelf 

as happy as that other thinks himſelf. I grant 

ſhould one Saint think himſelf as happy as another 

= in this latter ſenſe of the phraſe, he would, accor- 

"i ding to my hypotheſis, really be ſo ; ſo that this aft 

would bring in equality. And therefore in this Wl 

q ſenſe, I deny the propoſition ; and that without the 
A leaſt danger of ſplitting upon the firſt abſurdity, 
4 But for the former ſenſe, that hasno ſuch levelling 
: quality; for to ſay that I think my ſelf as happy 
as I think another, amounts to no more than this, 
that in my apprehenſion another does not exceed 
me in happineſs : But tho' he does not in my ap- 
prehenſion, yet he may in reality; for tho' my o- 
Pinion gives meaſures to my own happineſs, yetit 
doesnot to another man's. So that one Saint may be 
faid to think himſelf as happy as another in the 
former ſenſe, without equalling the happineſs 
the blefled ; tho', I confeſs, I ſhould much rather 
adhere to the contrary propoſition, (vis.) That 
one ſhall not think himſelf as happy as another, 
in caſe ſuch an opinion be not 2 1 
EA wit 


although the notion of happineſs be intricate and 
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with envy or diſcontent, as I think it is not. Be- 
cauſe it ſeems unreaſonable to make them ignorant 
of the degrees of one another's bliſs, unleſs that 
ignorance be neceſſarily required to prevent the al- 
ledg'd abſurdities. But I determine nothing in this 
point; my buſineſs was only to break the force of 
your dilemma, and to ſhew that my notion does 


not involve you in the difficulty ſuppoſed. This, 4 
116 


Sir, is all that I think neceſſary to ſay to a perſon 
of your apprehenſion ; and therefore I end theſe 
nice ſpeculations with this profitable reflection, that 


obſcure, yet the means of attaining it are plain; 
and therefore twould be moſt adviſable both for 

ou and me, chiefly to «pply our ſelves to the latter 
2 and we ſhall underſtand the former with the 
beſt ſort of knowledge, that of experience, here- 
after. * . 
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An Account of Puato's Ideas, and 
of Platonick Love, 
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Tanta vis in Ideis conſtituitur, ut niſi his 
intellectis, ſapiens eſſe nemo poſſit. S. Aug. 
I XN, 
1. W ER E not I as well acquainted with your 
ſingular modeſty, as I am with your intel- 
lectual accompliſhments, I ſhould readily con- 
clude, that your directing your enquiries to me, 
proceeded not ſo much from a curioſity to improve 
your own knowledge, as to try mine. But when! 
conſider, that you are ignorant of nothing ſo much 
as of your own worth and abilities, I begin to think 
it poſſible that you may propoſe theſe queſtions, 
even to me, out ot a deſire to be inform'd. Which 
way ſoever it is, J acknowledge my ſelf to be ob- 
liged to you for affording me an opportunity of 
ſerving you, eſpecially in ſuch an inſtance, where 
J cannot gratifie your requeſt without humouring 
my own genius at the ſame time. For indeed to 


my apprehenſion, there is not a finer or more ſub- 

lime piece of ſpeculation in all Plato's philoſophy, 

than that of his ideas, and that of his love ; tho' 
it 
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it has undergone the ſame hard fate with many o- 
ther excellent theories; firſt to be either ignorant- 
ly miſunderſtood, or malicioully miſrepreſented 
and then popularly vility'd and decry'd. Fe: 

2. To do right therefore to the name of this 
great man, as well as to ſatisfie your demands, I 
ſhall firſt propoſe the general miſtake, and then 
rectifie it; firſt, preſent you with the ſuppoſed o- 
pinion of Plato; and then with the true and genu- 
ine one. I. begin with his ideas, by which 'tis ta- 
ken for granted by the generality. of writers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Peripatetick.order, that he un- 
derſtood univerſal natures, or abſtract eſſences, ſub- 
fiſting eternally. by themſelves, ſeparate both from 
the mind of God and all fingular beings ; accord- 
ing to which, as ſo many patterns, all ſingulars are 
form'd. As for inſtance ; that a man, not this or 
that in particular, but an univerſal man, or a man 
in general, ſhould exiſt by it ſelf eternally, -accor- 
ding to which all particular men were made. And 
accordingly it is gravely advanced, that univer- 
{als are not Platonick ideas, or certain real forms 


ſeparated from particular 3 and that becauſe 
0 


there are no ſuch ſeparate forms, ſince nothing 
exiſts in nature, but what is particular, as if Plato 

+ Sir, I ſuppoſe you 
can hardly forbear ſmiling at the oddneſs of the 
conceit ; but as ridiculous as you may think it, 
'tis {aid to be maintained by no leſs a man than 


| Plato; and has been thought of that moment too, 


taat multitudes of great men have ſet themſelves 
very ſeriouſly to confute it, as a dangerous Here- 
fic; and have oppoſed it with as much zeal, as 
ever St. Auſtiu ald the Manichees, or the Pelagians. 
3. But now, that this opinion was not only for 
its abſurdity and contradictiouſneſs unworthy of 


Q 5 Wn 
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che contemplative and refin'd ſpirit of Plato; but 
was allo apparently none of his, I preſume any 
2 erion will be convinc'd, that ſhall heed. 
fully and impartially examine and compare the 
works of Plato; and it can hardly be ſuppoſed that 
Ariſtotle, who had been his auditor for twei 
ſhould be ignorant of this; ſo that perhaps P14 
might have too much reaſon for complaining as he 
does of his ſcholars diſingenuity in theſe words, 
Zeiser ? anthaxiiut tabarege Th murder 


Nn dea I unrhes, as is recorded by Laertius in 


the life of Ari ſtotle. LOT 
4. And now, that the groſſneſs of this abuſe 
may the more fully appear, I will in the next place 
1 you with another ſenſe of Plato's Ideas; and 
uch, as by ſome little acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the Platonick philoſophy, I have reaſon 
to think, to be the true and genuine one. Know 
then, that Plato conſidering the world as an effect 


of an intellectual agent, ard: that in the opera- 


tions of all other artificers or rational efficients, 
there muſt be ſome form in tbe mind of the arti- 


der pre ſuppoſed to the work (for otherwiſe, what 


difference will there be between a fortuitous effect, 


and an intended one; and how comes the effect to 


be of this ſpecies rather than another?) thought it 


neceflary to ſuppoſe eternal forms, models or pat- 
terrs, of all the ſpecies. of being in nature, exiſt- 
ing in the mind of God. And theſe he calls ideas 
I ſay, exiſting in the mind of God: For as for 1- 
deas ſubſiſting ſeparately. by themſelves out of the 
divine mind or eflence, I know no good reaſon to 
believe, that Plato ever maintain'd any ſuch ſpe- 
res and ghoſls of entity. But: what he rcal- 


ly thought concerning this matter himſelf, he 1s 


beſt able to inform us. In his Timers, which is 


Platos 


Mi 


2enty years, 


; 


„ | 
bus WM Plato's book of Ceneſis, where he profeſſedly treats 
any of the nature of things, and gives an account of 
ed. Ml the origin of the world; he firſt of all enquires 


the M whether it was always, or whether it began from 
_ ſome principle? To which having anſwered Wovers 
ars, MW that it was made, &c. He next enquires, according 
4% MW to what pattern or exemplar, whether according 
he to that which is always one and the ſame, or ac- 
ds, cording to that which is made. To which his an- 
el ſwer is, that ſince the world is fair, and the Ma- 


in ker of it good, it is manifeſt that he had regard, 
to that exemplar which is eternal. Tlezs 77 aidov 
uſe ges e For, ſays he, the world is the faireſt of 
ace effects, and God the beſt of cauſes. *O wp 3s 
ind xdnus@r F weſorbewy, 6 & dei@ F airioy» And 


in. thereupon he concludes again, that the world was 
ſon made according to an exemplar, that was always 
ow one and the ſame, or eternal; and that was con- 
ect tain'd in reaſon and wiſdom ; % and ęev,0 
ra- Ab Now what ſhould this be, but thoſe i- 
its, deal reaſons or patterns of things which are in the 
rti- divine nature? But that it muſt needs be ſo, ap- 
hat pears plainly from the anſwer he makes to the next 
cc, enquiry, which is concerning the impulſive cauſe 
to which moved God to make the world. To which 
it his anſwer is, that he that made the world was 
at- good, and that he that is ſo, cannot be capable of 
itt. envying at any thing. And that therefore being 
as free from all envy, he would have all things made 
i as like, or as near approaching to himſelf as might 
he i be. Haęðte avry: So that tis plain, that: 
to ' himſelf was the idea or exemplar of them. Which. 
No he muſt alſo be preſumed to mean, when he ſpeaks 
al- of time, and the Heavens being made according 
is to the exemplar of the eternal nature, x7! 79 meg-: = 

i erer ꝙ cl is S ν, e. But what eternal nature is 
98 


there. 
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there beſides God? And accordingly, ſpeaking of 
ſome forms of things, he ſays (as his interpreter 


Serranis renders him) that they were ſo made, as 


God had from eternity deſcribed in himſelf. *Qane 
&Texgge)o. To the like purpoſe, in his Timers Lo- 
crus, he has this memorable paſſage concerning 
the world, that it remains always incorruptible; 
and that it is the beſt of the things that are genera- 
ted, becauſe it was made by the beſt cauſe, pro- 
poſing to himſelf, or regarding, not exemplars 
made by hands, but an idea, and intelligible c{- 
ſence. Aged. eis & idbay x) T venrlu b 
At the end of which book, he has this remarkable 
paſſage concerning the animals of the world, that 
they were made according to the beſt image of the 
eternal and intelligible form, according to the in- 
terpretation of Serranus. And theſe ideas in the 
Platonick philefophy, are mw Tgomr youre, the firſt 
intelligibles, and 7 ar pireg, the meaſures cf 
the things that are; and that becauſe as all things 
were form'd according to theſe intelligible plat- 
forms, ſo their truth is to be meaſured by their 
conformity to them. And in this ſenſe muſt be 
taken that common axiom of the ſchools, that the 
truth of a thing is its conformity with the divine 
intellect ; for it is in no other ſenſe intelligible, as 
you will diſcern by and by. oo 

5. But now, left you ſhould imagine that this 

Platonick hypotheſis of ideas exiſting in the divine 
mind, ſhouid ill comport with the ſimplicity of 
God, or claſh with that approved doctrine of the 
ſchools, 2 / eſt in Deo quod non ſit Deus; you are 
to underſt and, that Plato by his ideas, does not mean 
any real eſſence diſtinct from the divine eſſence, 
but only the divine eſſence it ſelf, as it is variouſly 
imitable or participable by created beings; and 
conſequently, 
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conſequently, according to the multifariouſneſs of 
this imitability, ſo are the poſlibilities of being. 
And this will ſerve to wot us out with another 
difficulty ; for whereas the divine ideas are not on- 
ly the exemplary cauſes of things, but alſo (which 
is conſequent to the former) the meaſure of their 
truth; this may ſeem to fall in with their opinion, 
who make all truth dependent upon the ſpecula- 
tive underſtanding of God; that is, that God 
does not underſtand a thing ſo, becauſe it is ſo in 
its own nature, but that a thing is therefore ſo, 


becauſe God is 3 ſo to underſtand it. Which 


is an opinion full of miſchief and abſurdity, as 
you may ſee compendioully, and yet evidently de- 
monſtrated in Dr. R#ſft's little diſcourſe of truth. 
Now for the clearing this difficulty, tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that the intellect of God, as a Platoniſt of 
note remarks, may be diſtinguiſh'd into v#s v, 
and gg ven, the counterpart whereot in Engliſh, 
is conceptive and exhibitive. By the mind of God 
exhibitive, is meant the eflence of God, as thus 
or thus imitable, or participable by any creature ; 
and this is the ſame with an idea. By the mind of 
God conceptive, is meant a reflex act of God's 
underftanding upon his own eſſence as exhibitive, 
or as thus and x #2 imitable. Now it you conſi- 
der the divine underſtanding as conceptive or ſpe- 
culative, it does not make its object, but ſuppoſe 
it; (as all ſpeculative underſtanding does) neither 
is the truth of the object to be meaſured from its 
conformity with that, but the truth of that from 

its conformity with its object. a 
But if you conſider the divine underſtanding as 
exhibitive, then its truth does not depend upon 
its conformity with the nature of things; but on 
the contrary, the truth of the nature of things de- 
| 1 1 pends 
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pends upon its conformity with it. For the divine 
eſſence is not thus or thus imitable, becauſe ſuch 
and ſuch things are in being ; but ſuch and ſuch 
things are in being, becauſe the divine eſſence is 
thus and thus imitable; for had not the divine 
eſſence been thus imitable, ſuch and ſuch beings 
would not have been poſſible. And thus are they 
to be underſtood who found rhe truth of things 
upon their conformity with the divine ideas ; and 
thus mult the ſchools mean too, by that foremen- 
tion'd axiom concerning tranſcendental truth, if 
they will ſpeak ſenſe, as I noted above. 

6. And now, Sir, from Plato's ideas thus amiably 
ſet forth, the tranſition methinks, is very natural 
to love. And concerning this, I ſhall account in 
the ſame method: Firſt, by pointing out the po- 
pular miſapprehenſion about it; and then by ex- 
Fibiring a true notion of it. Platonick love is a 
thing in every bodies mouth; but ] ſcarce find an 

that think or ſpeak accurately of it. By 3 
love ſeems generally to be meant, a love that ter- 
minates in it ſelf; J do not mean, that has no 
object, but that does not proceed to the enjoyment 
of its object. And accordingly, he is {aid to love 
platonically, or to be a platonick lover, that does 
caſſo delectamine amare, that loves at a diſtance ; not 
proceeding to the fruition of the object, but chuſing 
to dwell in the ſuburbs, repoſing himſelf in his 
love, and pleafing himſelf with remote proſpects, 
with the entertainments of expectation, and ſo 


makes a miſtreſs of his own deſire. Indeed the 


continual diſappointment of fruition, and the va- 
nity of all created goed, where the expectation 18 
always ſo much greater than the actual enjoyment, 
may perhaps ſerve with too much reaſon to plead 
for, and recommend ſuch a ſort of love as t - IS. 

| al 
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But why this ſhould be call'd by the name of 
platonick love, the beſt reaſon that I know of, is 
becauſe people will have it ſo. That dialogue 
wherein Plato treats of love, is indeed very myſtical. 
and allegorical.; where under the veil of figures 
and fimilitudes, after the manner of the old phi- 
loſophers and poets, he repreſents a great deal of 
philoſophick truth. But if his interpreter Serranus. 
underſtands him rightly, the main of his notion 
ſeems reducible to eſs two things. Firſt, he con- 
ſiders the nature of love, by which he means the 
ſame as the appetite of happineſs, or the deſire of 
ſelt- preſervation, or that inclination which all crea- 
tures naturally have of obtaining their own proper 
good; which indeed is the moſt general and ade- 
quate notion of love. Then having deſcribed the 
nature of love, he comes next to explain its office, 
and to ſhew (as he does at large) how many, and 
how great advange ariſe to us from it, Of 
which the laſt and the greateſt is this, how we 
may gradually aſcend from the many fairs to the 
chiet fair, that is to God, in whom is true felicity. 
That theſe fairs which are expoſed to our eyes, are 
ſo to be look'd upon and loved, not that we ſhould: 
Rick in them; but that by them, as by ſo many 
ſteps we ſhould aſcend to him who is the very idea 
of beauty, and who is the cauſe of all that is fair,. 
that is to God, the chief good. So that the thing. 
Pr intended by Plato in his love, and con- 
equently that which we are chiefly to underſtand 
by what we call platonick love, is the aſcent of 
the ſoul to God by the ſteps of inferior and ſub- 
ordinate beauties; which ſteps, according to Plato's: 
own account are thus diſpoſed. From the beauty 
af bodies to the beauty of. the ſoul, from the * 
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of the ſoul to the beauty that is in the offices of 
life and laws, and from thence to the beauty that 
is in the ſciences; and laſtly, from the beauty of 
the ſciences, to the immenſe ocean of beauty, that 
is God, of whom he gives a very noble and mag- 
nificeat deſcription, calling him, ab xa3\ wn 
eb a, ore; de ow, magnifying the happineſs 
of him that ſhall enjoy him. Nor ought it to be 
thought ſtrange, that ſo great a philoſopher ſhould 
inculcate ſo much the love of beauty, fince how 
mean a paſſion ſoever the love of beauty may be, 
as it is accompanied with a deſire of corporal 
contact; yet certainly, beauty it ſelf abſtractly con- 
ſider'd, is a thing of a very refin'd and exalted ex- 
cellence, not unworthy of the moſt philoſophical 
regard, as conſiſting in harmony hint proportion, 
and being an emanation of the divine brightness, 
a ray of God. Plato indeed does not (:s I know 
of) ſo call it, but he ſays, what js cquivalent to it, 
when he makes all other fairs to be ſo by parti— 
cipation from God. T g & AA MU ko Ad ines 
uerexovla. Sir, I might enlarge upon thetic things, 
but 1 think it will be tor your better entertainment 
to be remitted to your own thoughts, ſome of 
which I hope will be, that I am entirely at your 
ſervice and devotion. | 7 


J. Norris, 


ä 
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A Letter concerning Love and Muſick. 


STR, 
1. 5 O the firſt of your enquiries concerning 
| the true idea of love, and particularly 
that between man and woman, - and wherein it 
ſands diſtinguiſh'd from luſt, my anſwer in ſhort 
is this, that love may be conſider'd either barely 
as a tendency toward good, or as a willing this 
good to ſomething capable of it. If love be 
taken in the firſt ſenſe, tis what we call defire ; 
if in the ſecond, 'tis what we call charity, or be- 
nevolence. 5 1 | 

2. Then as to deſire, there is either an intel- 
lectual or a ſenſual defire, which denomination is 
not here taken from the faculty, (fince in that re- 
ſpect all defire is intellectual) but from the quality 
of the object. That I call here an intellectual de- 
ire, whoſe object is an intellectual good; and that 
a ſenſual defire, whoſe object is a ſenſual good. 
And this is that which Plato either meant, or ſhould 
have meant, by his two loves, or C'/pi4s, the ce- 
leſtial and the vulgar. The latter of theſe is what 
we call luſt. | | 

z. But then this again ſignifies either abſtractly 
and indifferently, vis. a bare defire of corporal 
pleaſure, or elſe concretely and immorally, viz. a 
defire or longing after corporeal pleaſure in forbid- 
den and unlawful inſtances. „ 

4. Theſe things being thus briefly premiſed, my 
next reſolution is this: That the ordinary * 
© 


to marry, but whom 


1 


of love, that which we mean when we ſay, ſuch a 
man, or ſuch a woman is in love, is no other than 
Plain luſt, if luſt be taken according to the firſt 
ſignification; namely, for a fenſual defire, or 2 


_ tendency toward a ſenſual good. But if luſt be 


taken in the latter ſenſe, as a deſire of corporeal 
pleaſure in unlawful inſtances, that which our 83. 
viour meant when he ſaid, He that looks upon a vo- 
man to luſt after her, &c. Then 'tis not neceſſary 
that the pa Non we here ſpeak of ſhould be luſt, 
becauſe then twould be a fin to be in love, and 
conſequently, there would be a neceſſity of ſinnin 

in order to marriage; becauſe no man is eren 
he thus —_— 

5. And now.to your ſecond enquiry, whether 
muſick be a ſenſual or intellectual pleaſure : Before 
this can be determin'd, the idea of a ſenſual and 
intellectual pleaſure muſt be ſtated. 3 

6. For the better conceiving of which it is here 
to be conſider' d, that ſince matter is not capable 
of thought, it muſt be the foul only that is the 
proper ſable both of Pleaſure and pain. And ac- 
ay it will be neceſſary to ſay that the true 
difference between intellectual and ſenſual pleaſure 
does conſiſt not in this, that intellectual pleaſure 


. is that which is perceiv'd by the ſoul, and ſenſual 


that which is perceiv'd by the body ; for the body 

erceives not at all. Nor yet (as I once repre 
Eented it in this very account) in this, that ſenſual 
pleaſure is when the body is primarily affected, and 
the ſoul ſecondarily, or by participation; and that 
intellectual pleaſure is when the ſoul is primarily 
affected, and the body ſecondarily, or 6 parti- 
cipation ; (the ſoul being the only true percipient 
in both) but rather in this, that ſenſual pleaſut 


is that which the ſoul perceives by the mediation 
| 0 
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1 of the body, upon the occaſion of ſome motion 
nor impreſſion made upon it; whereas intellectual 
it WW pleaſure is that which the ſoul perceives immedi- 
: WH ately by it ſelf, and from her own thoughts, with 
ve out any ſuch occaſion from the body. | 
al 7. Now according to this meaſure it ſeems moſt 
a- WI reaſonable to define the pleaſure of muſick to be 
o- properly intellectual. For tho? ſound fingly and 
ry Wl abſolutely confider'd (which is the material part of 
t; muſick) be a ſenſation, that is, a ſentiment in the 
nd foul reſulting from ſome movement of the body, 
\ and ſo the pleaſure that ariſes from the hearing it 

be accordingly a ſenſual pleaſure, as truly, tho" 
not ſo groſly, as ſmelling or taſting is; yet the 
her WW harmony and proportion of ſounds (which is that 
ore wherein muſick formally conſiſts) is an abſtract 
and BY and intelligible thing, and the pleaſure of it ariſes 

not from any bodily movement, (as the other 
ere does) but from the Gul it ſelf contemplating the 
ble beauty and agreement of it. To which ne and 
tne agreement, that it is in ſounds is purely accidental, 
ac · ¶ fince the ſoul would be pleaſed with the ſame pro- 
true WF portion wherever it finds it. Nor is it proper to 
ſure I fay that we hear muſick; that which we hear is 
{ure only the ſound, which is a ſenſation in our ſelves ; 
tual but the muſick part we properly think and con- 


5007 Wl template as an intelligible beauty, in like manner 
pre. as we do the beauty of truth. And conſequently, 
mud the pleaſure of it muſt be as much intellectual as 
and that of the other is. To all which it may be add- 
1 ed in the laſt place, that muſick conſiſting formal- 
arily 


ly in proportion, and proportion pleafing only as : 
underſtood ; the pleaſure of it muſt needs be intel- 
lectual, as reſulting from thought and underſtand- 
ing, as all other intellectual pleaſures do. 


8. And 


art.. 
pient 
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ation 
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1 
8. And thus, Sir, you have my ſentiments, with 
as much brevity and clearneſs as I could uſe, and 
it may be, as the matters would bear. I have now 
nothirg farther to add, but to renew the. aſſurances 

of my being 5 
Your Friend and Servant, 


1 1 
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A Letter concerning Friendſbip. 
STR, | 


I. 8 þ O your queſtion, whether in propriety of 


ſpeaking, there may be a ſtrict friendſhip 
between a man and his wife ? I anſwer-firſt, that the 
ſolution of this queſtion depends upon another, viz. 
What are the requiſites ellentially neceſſary to the 
exerciſe of friendſhip? And this queſtion likewiſe 
depends upon another, vis. What is the true notion 
or idea of frendſhip? This being rightly tated, 
*twill be eaſy to diſcern what are the eſſential re. 
quiſites ; and conſequently, whether man and vife 
are capable terms in this relation or no? 

2. Now as to the idea of friendſhip, I anſwer 
firſt in general, that friendſhip is nothing elſe but 
benevolence or charity, under ſome certain modi- 
fications, or accidental circumſtances. Accidental 
I mean as to charity, though neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial to friendſhip. But now what theſe certain mo. 
difications are, is next to be conſider'd. *Twould 
be too tedious a work to inſiſt here upon other 

| mens 
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mens opinions ; and therefore I ſhall only briefly 
deliver my own, which is, that all the modificati- 
ons of charity neceſſary to the conſtitution of 
friendſhip, may be well enough reduced to theſe 
three: I. That it be in a ſpecial manner intenſe. 
2. That it be mutual; and 3. That it be manifeſt, 
or mutually known. Charity, when cloathed with 
theſe three modifications, immediately commences 
V friendſhip. More than theſe it need not have, but 
of theſe not one may be ſpared, as will eaſily ap- 
pear, if you examine them ſeverally: 
2 z. Now from this idea of friendſhip *tis very 
obvious to deduce what are the requiſites neceſſary 
to friendſhip, not in reference to its idea (for that's 
already ſtated) but in reference to its exiſtence 
and actual exerciſe ; that is, in one word, what are 
thoſe diſpoſitions or aptneſſes in the ſubject, whether 


W 
CS 


| as to perſon, ſtate, or condition, which may ren- 
hip der it capable of friendſhip, according to the fore; 
the mention d idea. Now, I fay, what theſe are may 
is, de cafily collected from the Idea it ſelf, as will ap- 
the Wl pear, if we conſider it diſtinctly, according to thoſe 
viſe chree modifications. For Firſt, whereas friendſhip 
ion is ſaid to be charity in a ſpecial manner intenſe ; 
ted, hence I collect firſt, that it cannot be but between 


good men, becauſe an ill man cannot have any l 
wife true charity, much leſs ſuch an intenſe degree of 
it, as is requiſite to friendſhip. So that virtue in 
wer general is one requiſite. Secondly, Hence I col- 
but {MW cet, that a friend muſt not be only according to F 
dj. che character Lucan gives of Caro----rigidi ſervaror i 
nta! WM boneſti, rigidly virtuous and honeſt ; but he muſt be , 
gen. Nalſo Xensos vie, a man of a liberal, ſweet, obliging 
mo. {M'cmper ; one of thoſe good men of whom tis ſaid 
ould in Scripture, (by way of contradiſtinction to the 
ther nighteous, or rigidly honeſt) that ſome would _ 
” are 
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dare to dye for them. For tho' I may have com. 
mon charity ; nay more, a great eſteem for a man 
of plain honeſty and integrity, yet I can never 
love him with that ſpecial intenſeneſs of affection 
which belongs to friendſhip, unleſs he be alſo of a 
beneficent, kind and obſequious temper. So that 
good nature is another requifite. Thirdly, hence 
I collect, that there muit be alſo (at leaſt in a 
competent proportion) an agreeableneſs of hu- 
mours and manners; for unleſs the materials be 
of an apt and correſpondent figure, the building 
can neither be compact nor laſting ; ſo that like- 
neſs of diſpoſition is another requiſite. 4. Hence 
J collect, that true friendſhip cannot be among 
many, For fince our faculties are of a finite en- 
ergy, tis impoſſible our love can be very intenſe 
when divided among many, No: the rays mult 
be contracted to make them burn. So that another 
requiſite is, that the terms of this relation be tey 
in number. | 
4. Theſe are all the requiſites that I can think 
of at preſent, deducible from the firſt part of the 
idea, (vis. Charity in a ſpecial manner intenſe:) 
As for fidelity in retaining ſecrets, conſtancy © 
adherence, and the like, I think they are virtually 
included in the firſt requiſite ; it being hardly con. 
ceivable how a man can be good and virtuous thit 
wants them, Burt if you think the reduction rot 
ſo obvious, you may if you pleaſe, add them heit 
in the fifth place as diſtin requiſites ; . "twill be al 
one. Thus fr of the requiſites deducible from tht 


firſt part. | 3 

5. To proceed, Whereas it is farther ſaid, that 
friendſhip is a benevolence that's mutual, there! 
but one general requiſite deducible from this, whic 


is, that all tho other be found in both (or it mort] 
| | if 
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w. in an the perſons ſuppoſed to be friends. The 


an WM third of which importing relation, will of neceſſity 
ver be ſo; for all ſimilitude is mutual. Laſtly, Whereas 
on tis ſaid that friendſhip is a benevolence mutually 
fa known, all that will be requiſite upon this head is, 
hat Ml that the perſons who are to be contederated in this 
nce union, have ſuch opportunities of converſe or cor- 
n a Ml reſpondence, that they may be fatisfy'd of the 
hu- degree and reality of each others love, 
be 6. Having thus ſtated the idea of friendſhip, and 
ling WM from thence: deduced all the neceſſary qualifica- 
ike- tions in the ſubject for its entertainment, I think 
ence 


gong that there may be ſtrict friend ſhip between man 
en- and wife. For, which of theſe requiſites is it that 
enſe Ml they muſt neceſſarily want? As for your objection 
muſt taken from their inequality, I grant equality is 
ther wanting both as to ſex, and as to conjugal rela- 
fen tion; but neither is all equality neceſſary, Tis not 
WW bfolutely neceſſary that friends ſhould ſtand upon 
hink a level, either in reſpect of fortune, ſtate or con- 
{ the dition. This fort of equality, I grant, is a good 
ole :) Ml preparative for a more eaſte introduction of friend- 
ya ſhip; and 'tis alſo advantageous to the laſtingneſs 
ually of it; but yet tis diſpenſable. Tis like levelling 
con- ¶ the ground betwixt two rivers, it makes way for a 
s that {WI more eaſie union; but yet tis poſſible from earth- 


quakes, floods, or other contingencies, they may 
here be united without it, The only equality that is 
be all E is an equality of diſpoſitions, an har- 
m the mony of affections; but this may be in perſons of 

* fortunes and conditions, I confeſs, there 
„ thuhean be no ſuch thing as friendſhip between perſons 


cre Mot different quality, if the ſuperlor takes advantage 

whichMo! his preheminence or authority for then "ris 

more) | | true 
in | 


may now from the premiſſes, venture to afirm, 
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true what the Poet ſays, S vis Sexte coli, non 
amabo. | | 

. But then tis not the being inveſted with ſupe- 
riority that is inconſiſtent width ip, (for then 
Kings, who have no equals but thoſe of other King- 
doms, with whom they cannot intimately converſe, 
would be the miſerableſt creatures alive) but the 
habitual uſe and exerciſe of it, and the ſtanding 
upon its privileges. | 
8. But there is no neceſſity that it ſhould be ſo. 
Friendſhip may level thoſe whom fortune has made 
unequal ; and the greateſt monarch, in the world 
may find opportunities to deſcend from the throne 
of majeſty to the familiar careſſes of a dear fi- 
vourite ; and unking himſelf a while for the more 
glorious title of friend. *Tis but to apply this 
ro the particular caſe in hand, and you have a 
ſolution to your queſtion. And now, Sir, from 
the theory of friendſhip, I ſhall moſt readily deſcend 
to the practice of it, whenever you pleaſe to em- 
ploy the ſervice of 


| (Dear Sir) 
Your 70ſt real Friend and Servant 


J. NORRIS. 


The 
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The Extrad of a Letter written up- 
n on the occaſion of the Death of a 
Ell Friend, +. 


ng J Confider firſt, that grief (unleſs it be for our 
fins) is the moſt abſurd and ſenſeleſs of all the 
ſo. paſſions, yea, of all the things in the world, 
de and utterly unbecoming a Creature that makes the 
rid leaſt pretenſion to reaſon. Becauſe *tis reſolvable 
into no rational principle; for whatever is ſo, mult 
be, or at leaſt appear to be either an end or a 
means: But this can pretend to neither. Not to 
be an end, for nothing is ſo but what is ggod ; but 
this is in no reſpect good, and in many reſpects 
evil, Not to be a means, becauſe it affects no- 
thing, but is altogether vain and fruitleſs. And 
indeed it cannot but be ſo, becauſe tis of a thing 
aſt, which even to Omni potence it ſelf is impoſſi- 
le to be alter d. Our other paſſions are to ſome 
purpoſe, and aim at ſome end. Love, to enjoy; 
anger, to revenge; fear, to avoid; and the like: 
But this paſſion, grief, ſerves to no end or pur- 
it poſe in the world ; and it cannot be its own end, 
becauſe (as I ſaid before) it is in no reſpect good. 
[t is therefore utterly abſurd and unreaſonable. 
Again I confider, that ſuppoſe grief were not ſo 
vain and ineffective a thing as tis, but that it 
could make ſome alteration in things; yet it can- 
not alter any one event for the better ; and there- 
"Th fore to what purpoſe ſhould I indulge it? For fince 
we acknowledge a being of an infinite wiſdom 
power and goodneſs to fit at the helm of the uni- 
verſe, it muſt be conſequently acknowledg'd 5 
; he 
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the courſe of this world is ſteer'd to the beſt 
advantage of the whole ; and however ignorant we 
may be how to juitifie particular Phenomena's, yet 
we mult (if we will be conſiſtent with our former 
conceſſion) at leaſt implicitly believe that all thingy 
are as well as they can poſlibly be. Certain it is 
{whatever ſome male-contents may think) the world 
is govern'd with as much wiſdom as *twas made; 
and as the natural world ſtood the teſt of the Di- 
vine Criticiſm, ſo will the moral one too. God 
upon review would pronounce this as good as he 
did the other, and why ſhould not we? Yea, we 
ſhould, if we could ſee the excellent Drama from 
end to end as he does: We ſhould then diſcern that 
all thoſediſpenſations, whichſeparatelytaken,appear 
harſh and unequal], yet in concatenation and toge- 
ther conſpire to the beauty and intereſt of the whole. 
This will be our portion hereafter; in the mean time 
?twill be our greateſt wiſdom to truſt that of God, 
and believe that implicitly as to the thing, which 
we cannot diſcern as to the manner. And this! 
take to be the moſt rational foundation of reſig- 

nation and acquieſcence in the divine pleaſure, 

which is grounded upon a conſideration of his in- 

finite wiſdom and goodneſs. When we reſolve our 

wills into his, merely for this reaſon, becauſe we 

pay ſo much deference to his perfections, as to 

think, that if we knew as much as he, we ſhould 

not wiſh things to be otherwiſe than they are. And 

this is highly ſpecify'd in the Saints in Heaven, 

who through that near and intimate view which 

they have of God's perfections, are ſo entirely con- 

formable to his will, that they can diſpenſe not 

only with the eternal loſs, but damnation of their 
friends, without the leaſt grief or reſentment. | 

confeſs, this eminency of reſignation is no mot 

attainabi 
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we WM attainable in this life, than any other part of ce“ ö 

vet leſtial happineſs; but yet an heedful and attentive 

mer meditation of this argument may do much towards. 

ings it: And however difficult it be to reduce it to prac- 

it iz MW tice, yet 'tis moſt certain in the theory, that grant- 

old irg the ſuperintendency of an infinite and unpre- 

judic'd underſtanding; and that every calamity is 

Di. Courozd , ſent from God; to grieve at 

God any misfortunes is to grieve that things are as they: 

s he ſhould be. Which is, one would think, too abſurd. 

„ve for him to be guilty of who is defined to be a ra- 

from tional creature. | 

that Again I conſider, that as that which I call aw 

pear affliction is (as certainly as God is wiſe and good) « | 
oge⸗ for the beſt in reference to the whole ſyſtem of 
hole. things; ſo for all that 1 know, it may be moſt 
time conducive to my Intereſt in particular. In as much 

God, WM as by it I may either obtain a greater good, or a- 

hich void a greater evil. Thus a ſhipwrack made Zeno 

his! a philoſopher, and the meſſenger of Satan proved 

eſig- an antidote to the great Apoſtle againſt pride and 

ſure, vanity of ſpirit. And perhaps there was in me 

is in- ſome evil and e 2 quality or other, of ſo: 
e our malignant a nature, that it could not be cured by a 
ſe we leſs ſevere application. For certainly God is not ſo 
as to ill a phyſician, as not to weigh the ingredients of 
ould his bitter cup, before he mingles it into a draughr,, 
And that it may be proportionable to the ſtrength of the 
aven, ! diſeaſe, as well as of the patient. 

yhich Again I conſider, that as this affliction may be 
y com one of the arrows of love, and in the deſignation 
e not of God be intended for my particular good ; ſo 'tis 

their mott certain, that by wiſe conduct I may extract 

nt. I good out of it if I will, and turn it to my greater 
mori advantage. We are in the world (ſays Biſhop 

inabef Taylor) like men playing at tables; the chance is: 

| 2. Bo not: 
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not in our power; but to play it is: And when! 
is fallen, we muſt manage it as we can, and let 
nothing trouble us, but when we do a baſe action, 
or ſpeak like a fool, or think wickedly. Indecd 
it is well ſaid ; and yet as well as it is, there is 
room for ſome improvement : For the life of man 
may be aptly compared. to a game at tables upon 
a farther confideration. For as there, what caſt 
we ſhall have is not in our power ; but to manage 
it well, that is in our power, as well as to chuſe 
whether we will play: So is it with man in the 
concerns and accidents of life. Twas not in my 
power whether this affliction ſhould befall me or 
not; but tis in my power to manage it for my 
advantage now it has befallen me. I can uſe it as 
an . anther of ſhewing my virtue, as an occa- 
Lon of withdrawing my affections from the world, 
conſidering the uncertainty of the beſt objects of 
it, of increaſing my love to God, and his love to 
me here, and his rewards to me hereafter. And 
to this purpoſe I conſid er the tory of Abraham, 
who for his readineſs to part with his beloved ſon 
at the demand of God, became the favorite and 
friend of his maker, and obtain'd this emphatical 

promiſe from him, in bleſſing T will bleſs thee. 
Again I confider, that although by the loſs of 
my friend, a great breach be made upon my hap- 
pineſs, yet the remainder of what I enjoy is much 
greater than the evil which I ſuffer ; 10 that upon 
the whole, the ſcale weighs down for happineſs. 
My condition is {till better than that of many 
others, who yet think themſelves happy. And 
therefore for me to pine and lament, becauſe ! 
am not ſo happy as I was, or may be, becomes 
neither the philoſophy of a ſcholar, nor the humi- 
lity of a chriſtian ; and upon the ſame principle! 
| 5 
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may continue to lament even when I am in Hea- 
ven. Rather let me adore the bounty of God for 
n, filling my cup fo full, than be diſcontented becauſe 
dit does not run over. | 
is Again I conſider with the great Apoſtle, that 
in the time is ſhort, and that therefore I ſhould wee 
n WW as it I wept not. The time indeed is ſhort, = 
it pet we complain of its tedious length, deviſe arts 
ge to paſs it away, and ſpend and loſe it as if it would 
ic WW never be done. But it goes faſt enough of it ſelf, 
ne and we need not drive it, and it will not be long 
ny WW ecr it will go no more, but end all its motion in 
or Il the fix'd point of eternity. The life we live, and 
vy the world we live in, will both ſhortly conclude in 
as death and ruine ; And *twill not be long e'er we 
ca- Fl hope to enjoy the beatifick fight of him, in knows 
Id, ledge of whom ſtands our eternal life, and (if after 
of chat the fruition of any creature can be of any mo- 
to ment) the ſociety even of our dear friends and re- 
nd Wl lations. In the mean time, the hope of a better 
and more enduring ſubſtance in the life to come, 
ſhould deaden the ſenſe of preſent evils ; and as 
proſperity ſhould not corrupt us, ſo neither ſhould 
adverſity fink and diſpirit us. To which purpoſe, 
have one artifice more whereby to ſolace my ſelf, 
and that is, by entertaining the ſame apprehenſi- 
on of what I enjoy, as 1 ſhould do if I did not en- 
joy it. Which I do by ſuppoſing the latter, and by 
repreſenting to my imagination the conſequence 
of that deprivement. I think with my ſelf, how 
miſerable ſhould I be if I wanted ſeveral of thoſe 
bleſſings which I have, particularly, if I had not 
been bred a ſcholar, and thereby been qualified to 
be my own comforter. And by virtue of this con- 
ideration, I ſet a higher value upon what I enjoy, 
ind conſequently find the leſs miſs of what I do = 
| 4 
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This is my conſolatio philoſophica, whereby l 
allay and fix the fermentation of my paſſions. To 
which I might add many popular arguments, ag 
that 'tis as natural to die as to be born; that 'tis 
incident not only to man, but to the whole creation, 
the faſhion of this zworld paſſes away ; that *cis en- 
vious to think that our loſs, which is our friend's 
gain; that occaſions of grief in this world are many, 
and therefore not ſingly to be much lamented ; that 
"tis a ſhame for reaſon not to be able to conquer 
that which muſt at length yield to time, and the 
like. But theſe I ſhall be content only to mention, 
partly becauſe I don't fancy much to be topical, 
and partly becauſe I think my other ſupports ſtrong 
enough to bear the fires of the moſt weighty fi 
ſorrow. 
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